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Art. 1—THE FORMATION OF OUR STANDARDS.* 
By J. B. BITTINGER, D.D., Sewickley, Pa. 


“ ON Saturday last, the Assembly of Divines began at West- 
minster, according to the ordinance of both the Houses of Par- 
liament, where Dr. Twist of Newbery, in the County of Berks, 
their Prolocutor, preached on John xiv: 18—‘I will not leave 
you comfortless, I will come unto you,’ a text pertinent to these 
times of sorrow and anguish and misery, to raise up the droop- 
ing spirits of the people of God who lie under the pressure of 
popish wars and combustions.” In these simple and somewhat 
sad words, the parliamentarian newspaper of the time records 





* Minutes of the Sessions of the WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES while 
engaged in preparing their Directory for Church Government, Confession of Faith, 
and Catechisms (Nov. 1644 to March, 1649), from transcripts of the originals, pro- 
cured by a Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Edited 
by PRoF. MITCHELL and REV. JOHN STRUTHERS. William Blackwood & Sons, 
London. [A noteworthy volume, and which, by its notes, preface, introduction, 
and index of names (there should be by all means, also, an index of topics), is 
made doubly valuable. I wish it might be reprinted, and so brought within the 
reach of every member of Pan-Presbyterianism. | 
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the beginning of an Assembly, whose name and fame have 
since passed round the world. Very different is the tone of the 
royalist paper, as witness: ‘It was advertised this day that the 
Synod, which, by the pretended ordinance of the two Houses, 
was to begin on the Ist of July, was put off till Thursday fol- 
lowing—-it being not yet revealed tomy Lord Say, Master Pym, 
and others of their associates in the Committee of Religion, 
what gospel ’tis that must be preached and settled by these 
new evangelists, only it is reported that certain of the godly 
ministers did meet that day in the Abbey church to a sermon, 
and had some doctrines and uses, but what else done, and to 
what purpose that was done, we may hear hereafter.”’ Such 
were the gibes and word-play with which the Cavaliers were en- 
tertained by the Mercurzus Aulicus, under that day and date of 
July 7, 1643. But he laughs best who laughs last. The roy- 
alist reporter was a little out as to the details of the meeting. 
This may have been carelessness on his part, or indifference, 
or it may be that that day, which, in its maturity proved to be 
an epoch in history, was des non in the court of human judg- 
ment. 

According to the ordinance of Parliament, the Assembly met 
Saturday, July 1, 1643, but did not sit for business till the fol- 
lowing Thursday. Their task was set them, and began with 
their first session. Of the four things mentioned in the Cove- 
nant, to which, by order of Parliament, under date of July 5, they 
were first to direct their attention, was the consideration of the 
first ten articles of the Church of England, “to free and vindi- 
cate the doctrine of them from all aspersions and false inter- 
pretations.” To this work they at once commended them- 
selves—a work full of difficulties, if not dangers. Mending 
would not suffice, and altering was not allowed. While em- 
ployed on these ten, another order came for the next nine fol- 
lowing. They had only got through repairing and amending 
fifteen, when a third order, that of Oct. 12, 1643, “ required 
them to lay aside the remainder, and_enter upon the work of 
Church Government,” and afterward, by another order—for 
orders in those days were frequent and peremptory—“ we were 
to employ us in framing a Confession of Faith for the three 
kingdoms, according to our solemn league and covenant.” 

The general order in which “ the four things mentioned in the 
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Covenant” were discussed, was Church Government, Directory 
of Public Worship, Confession of Faith, and a Catechism. We 
say “ general” order, because all of them were under considera- 
tion, if not discussion, simultaneously. The four-fold chord, 
which was to bind the three kingdoms in peace and uniformity, 
was not separately woven in its several strands, and then 
formed into one—it began as one. Our standards in their sev- 
eral parts grew side by side ; some, indeed, outgrew others, and 
came to an earlier maturity, but whether in the blade, or in the 
bloom, or in the ripe fruit, there was one and the same life 
moving in all the parts all the time, and they are one organ- 
ically and not mechanically. In the first days of the Minutes 
with which we are now concerned, it is ordered “ to report the 
preface to the Directory and concerning the Sabbath-day.” The 
discussion on the Directory continued till Dec. 30, 1644, when 
it was ordered that “the appendix be sent up to-morrow.” 
But from the Scottish Lord Chancellor's speech, we gather that 
the draught of Church Government would and ought to be pre- 
sented at the coming January meeting of the General Assembly 
of Scotland. At the same session, the Committee on the Cate- 
chism was increased, with a view to hasten its completion. 
The draught of Government was ordered to be transcribed 
(Dec. 9, 1644), and was sent up to both Houses of Parliament, 
and so reported two days after; but in the beginning of the 
following year a note of trouble is heard from Uxbridge, where 
Parliament is treating with the King, and the Lords command 
the Earl of Manchester “to desire to hasten what is behind of 
Church Government, because it makes some stop in the busi- 
ness there.”” Next day comes an order “to send up what is 
remaining in Government,” but not till July 4, 1645, was “ the 
humble advice of the Assembly to both Houses of Parliament ” 
carried up. Twenty-one months of discussion, long and learned, 
were devoted at intervals to the settling of Church Government. 
“This work,” said Mr. Marshall, “though it appears short, yet 
has spent much time, by reason of dissenting judgments, that if 
possible they might be satisfied.” Into this period of twenty- 
one months must be intercalated the time spent on the Directory 
of Worship, which, though begun after Church Government, was 
completed before it. In fact, Church Government never was 
completed. It was the first topic, and it was the last, and 
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down to 1648 we find traces of its slow length as it dragged 
along. The Confession of Faith occupied the attention of the 
Assembly between two and three years. In August of 1644, it 
is already mentioned, and the last month of ’46 it is completed. 
These dates show that the framing of the Confession began be- 
fore either Government or the Directory were finished, over- 
lapping both of them a considerable time. As early as Novem- 
ber of 1644, Baillie reported the Catechism as drawn up, and 
“T think shall not take up much time,” but our canny Scotch- 
man lost his guess, since our Catechisms did not get themselves 
completed so soon, nor so easily—the larger not till October, 
1647, and the shorter fully a month later; and here, as in the 
case of the Confession of Faith, and notably so in Government, 
*twas not done when ’twas done—the Scripture proofs, as usual, 
lagged behind. Thus, from October 12, 1643, when the As- 
sembly was ordered to take up Government, to April 12, 1648, 
when the Scripture proofs of both Catechisms were ordered to 
be sent up to Parliament, the standards were under discussion. 
All the parts were taken in hand before any one part had been 
completed, and as there were questions which came up, some 
in several of “ the four things,” and some in all of them, the dis- 
cussions were necessarily duplicated and reduplicated, from time 
to time, during those four and a half eventful years. 

For while the Assembly were discussing, in the seclusion of 
the Jerusalem Chamber, those standards, which were intended 
to give peace and security to the three Kirks and Kingdoms, 
those realms were in the fiercest ferment. Every element of dis- 
cord was let loose. The whole atmosphere was charged with 
passions, threatening to explode in deeds of violence, cruelty, 
and blood ; civil war had been flagrant in England for more than 
a year past. During the Assembly’s sittings was fought every 
battle, from the Second of Newbery to the fatal day of Naseby. 
The King a fugitive, a prisoner, and a “ martyr ;,”—the Primate 
tried, condemned, and executed; and the Church, whose arti- 
cles they were met to explain and defend, prostrate and bleed- 
ing at every pore. Ireland wasall ablaze from Dublin to Derry, 
Catholic against Protestant, and Protestant against Catho- 
lic, and, at times, both against the Parliament. In Scotland, 
Montrose had come down from the Grampians like a wolf on 
the fold, and scattered the Covenanters like sheep, from Tipper- 
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muir to Philiphaugh. Kingdoms were divided, counties were 
divided, neighborhoods and parishes—yea, a man’s enemies 
were those of his own house. Fear and hate filled the land. 
It was at such a time that the Westminster Assembly met, and 
amid such scenes were its standards set up. Perhaps these 
pious laborers at their task applied to themselves Gabriel's 
words to Daniel. Certain it is, that the munitions of our Pres- 
byterian faith and order, like the walls of Jerusalem, were built 
“even in troublous times.”” Without were fightings, within 
were fears. 

In reading these Minutes, the meagre record of their daily 
doings—much of this outside conflict comes to the surface. Not 
only in the formal feasts and thanksgivings proclaimed because 
of military misfortune or military success; but in their standing 
committee for plundered ministers; in the appointment of chap- 
lains for the army and navy; and in the non-appointment of per- 
sons to pray with the committee of both kingdoms and the 
House of Lords, we get a nearer view of the Assembly, and of 
their labors. How, when, by whom, and amid what circum- 
stances our Articles of Faith were framed, are questions which 
never have been so satisfactorily answered as they now are by 
these official minutes, from Nov. 18, 1644, to February 22, 1649. 

The Assembly numbered from first to last about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five members. This sum is made up of the 
original one hundred and twenty clerical names, twenty-five of 
whom never appeared; of the twenty-one superadded divines 
to fill these vacancies, and also to supplement the places of de- 
ceased members; of the four Scottish commissioners, and of 
the thirty-two lay-assessors—ten lords and twenty commoners. 
The Assembly opened with sixty-nine—forty being a legal 
quorum—and even this number was, with difficulty, kept up 
toward the last. The members had been summoned by name 
from all parts of the kingdom, and impartially, so far as ap- 
pears; but the King’s subsequent prohibition deterred a good 
many ; fears and scruples kept back others of the established 
church, so that in effect the body was Presbyterian; the two 
Erastians, the seven Independents, and the few Episcopa- 
lians being as conspicuous — especially the Erastians and 
Independents—for the small number of their votes, as for the 
pertinacity and power of their opposition. 
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The following is “a taste of the outward form of the As- 
semblie:” ‘On Monday morning we sent to both Houses of 
Parliament for a warrant for our sitting in the Assemblie. 
Here no mortal man may enter to see or hear, lett be to sitt, 
without ane order in wryte from both Houses of Parliament. 
When we were brought in, Dr. Twisse had ane long harangue 
for our welcome; when he had ended, we satt down in these 
places, which since we have keeped. The like of that Assem- 
blie I did never see, and, as we hear say, the like was never 
in England, nor any where is shortlie lyke to be. They did 
sit in Henry the 7th’s chappell, in the place of the Convo- 
cation, but since the weather grew cold, they did go to Jeru- 
salem Chamber, a fair roome in the Abbey of Westminster. 
At the one end nearest the doore and both sides are stages 
of seats. At the upmost end there is a chaire set on ane 
frame, a foot from the earth, for the Mr. Proloqutor, Dr. 
Twisse. Before it, on the ground, stands two chairs for 
the two Mr. Assessors, Dr. Burgess and Mr. Whyte. Before 
these two chairs, through the length ot the roome, stands a 
table, at which sitts the two scribes, Mr. Byfield and Mr. 
Roborough. The house is all well hung, and hes a good fyre, 
which is some dainties at London. Foreanent the table, upon 
the Proloqutor’s right hand, there are three or four rankes of 
formes. On the lowest we five doe sit. Upon the other, at 
our backs, the members of Parliament deputed to the Assem- 
blie. On the formes foreanent us, on the Proloqutor’s left 
hand, going from the upper end of the house to the chimney, 
and at the other end of the house, and backsyde of the table, 
till it come about to our seats, are four or five stages of formes, 
whereupon their divines sitt as they please, albeit commonlie 
they keep the same place. From the chimney to the doore 
there is no seats, but a voyd for passage. The Lords of Parlia- 
ment uses to sit on chaires in that voyd about the fire. We 
meet every day of the week but Saturday. We sitt commonlie 
from nine to one or two, afternoon. The Proloqutor, at the 
beginning and end, hesa short prayer. The,man, as the world 
knows, is very learned in the questions he hes studied, and very 
good, beloved of all, and highly esteemed, but merelie bookish, 
and not much, as it seems, acquaint with conceived prayer— 
among the unfittest of all the company for any action; so, after 
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the prayer he sitts mute. It was the canny convoyance of those 
who guides most matters for their own interests to plant such a 
man of purpose in the chair. The one Assessor hes keeped in 
of the gout since our coming; the other, Dr. Burgess, a very ac- 
tive and sharpe man, supplies, so far as is decent, the Prolo- 
qutor’s place. Ordinarilie there will be present above three- 
score of their divines. These are divided in three committees. 
Every committee, as the Parliament gives order in wryte to 
take any purpose to consideration, takes a portion, and in their 
afternoon meeting prepares matters for the Assemblie, setts 
down their minde in destinct propositions with texts of Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Byfield reads the proposition and Scriptures, where- 
upon the Assemblie debates in a most grave and orderlie way. 
No man is called up to speak, but who stands up of his own will 
—he speaks so long as he will without interruption. If two or 
three stand up at once, then the divines confusedlie calls on his 
name whom they desyre to hear first. No man speaks to any 
but the Proloqutor. They harangue long and very learnedlie. 
I doe marvell at their very accurate and extemporall replies. 
. The scribe, when the question is called, rises and comes 
to the Proloqutor’s chair, who, from the scribe’s book, reads 
the proposition. . . . When the question is once ordered, 
there is no more debate of that matter, but if a man will vaige 
[2.e., wanders from the question], he is quickly taken up by 
Mr. Assessor, or many others, confusedlie crying— speak to 
order! to order! No man contradicts another expresslie by 
name, but most discreetly speaks to the Proloqutor, and at 
most holds on the generall !—the reverend brother who lately 
or last spoke, on this hand, on that side, above, or below.” So 
_ much for Baillie, the Boswell of the Assembly. His description 
is so minute, and withal so frank, that no picture by Teniers 
could more graphically set this venerable body before us. 

If we cannot unreservedly subscribe to the words of praise, 
spoken of its members in the above quotation, nor fully accept 
his farewell estimate, three years later, “ that the piety and wis- 
dom of the Assembly was more than, at that day, were to be 
found in any one place of the whole world,” we can, without 
scruple, give our hearty approbation to their patient labors, 
the extent of their learning, and the zeal and piety of their 
purpose. It is surprising how large a number of authors the 
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Assembly embraced. Men seemed to have rushed into print. 
It was harder to find one man who had not written a book, 
than seven men who had. There was no room for the lament, 
that your adversary had written a book. Instead of one, he 
had, in all likelihood, written half a dozen—if not books, at least 
sermons. The air was full of flying leaves, torn by the storm 
of controversy from the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil. There were, doubtless, a few names that had kept them- 
selves from this “battle of the books,’ but they were very 
few. Here and there one has escaped the “ Dictionary of Au- 
thors,” but there are not many whose names may not be found 
in our Allibone. Some, like John Ward of Ipswich, or Stan- 
ley Gower, and Thomas Temple, have brought with them a 
single sermon, or, mayhap, two—of course they are in quarto 
form. Others, like Richard Vines, and Anthony Tucker, come 
to us, the one with thirty-two discourses on one text, and the 
other with thirty-two on another. Occasionally, one is credi- 
ted with an octavo volume, but, as a general thing, quartos 
are the favorite form, while not a few, like Caryll and Calamy, 
Lightfoot and Goodwin, Case and Bridge, stand on our shelves 
in massive folios, filled with erudition, comment, and contro- 
versy. Nor was there lack among them of the solidest learn- 
ing. Usher, who was a member by brevet, and Reynolds and 
Gataker, were known beyond the seas, having an European 
reputation as the peers of Blondel and Bochart. 

The titles of their publications point mainly to the field of 
theology and polemics. Philip Nye dabbled some in politics; 
John White,fone of the Assessors, “the patriarch of Dorches- 
ter,’ in England, and one of the most efficient patrons of 
‘““Old Dorchester’ in Massachusetts, was the author of the 
“Planter’s Plea” for emigration; and Thomas Thorougood 
showed his interest in matters outside of theology, by his 
“Jews in America; or, a Probability that the Americans are of 
that race’”’—but divinity was the staple product, and the era 
was a theological era. While such training may have given 
an unduly militant cast to their labors, it was not a disqualifi- 
cation for their work. That was theological and controversial. 
They were met to formulate a creed, and to defend it against 
all comers. Episcopacy had been abolished, and the country 
was waiting for a church government and a rubric. 
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The titles of a few of their works will give us the spirit and 
flavor of the times. Arrowsmith’s Armzlla Catechetica ; Thomas 
Young’s Dies Dominica; Cheynell’s The Rise, Growth, and 
Danger of Socinianisme ; also his Chillingwortht Novissima ; or, 
the Sickness, Heresy, Death, and Burial of W. C.; Thomas 
Westfield, Zhe White Robe; or, Surplice Vindicated in Several 
Sermons. Rutherford’s Plea for Paul's Presbytery in Scotland, 
and his Lex Rex—the latter burnt by the common hangman. 
Burning heretical books, instead of their authors, was one of 
the steps toward toleration, and on several occasions during 
their sittings, the Assembly appointed committees to superin- 
tend such work in London and Westminster. These burnings 
were the Protestant Indexes, Eapurgatorius and Prohibitorius ; 
Herle’s The Independency upon Scripture of the Independency of 
Churches ; Rathband’s Confutation of the Sect called Brownists 
and Separatists. The limits of Church and State were far from 
being clearly defined in theory, while in practice tfey rubbed 
hard, and often disastrously, against each other. Ifevery politi- 
cian was not a clergyman, nearly every Puritan clergyman, 
whether Independent or Presbyterian, was somewhat of a 
politician. It seemed less dangerous to them to encroach on 
Cesar, than on God, and the Scotch, to a man, were jure 
divino Presbyterians. 

But while it was an age of speculative divinity, and of po- 
litico-theological controversy, it was eminently also an age of 
practical piety and biblical study. Catechisms and Scripture 
expositions abounded. There were brave men before Aga- 
memnon, and there were Catechisms before the days of the 
Westminster Larger and Shorter Catechisms. As early as 
1598, Mickelthwaite had put out his “Catechism for House- 
holders,” and even before that, a Catechism in Latin and 
Greek appeared, from the pen of William Whitaker. Palmer 
had the reputation of being “the best Catechist in England,” 
and it is more than probable that Rutherford came down to 
the Assembly with a Catechism in his pocket. The “ Morning 
Exercises”, at Cripplegate, St. Giles, etc., by Thomas Case and 
his co-laborers, filled six quarto volumes ; Caryll’s “ Exposition 
on Job” ran up to twelve quartos. Dr. Gouge is credited with 
one thousand Wednesday Lectures. Greenhill gives us five 
volumes on Ezekiel, and these are only specimens of the Ex- 
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pository work done by some of the members of the Assembly, 
The Assembly itself became a commentator, and to its 
‘Annotations of the Bible,” such scholars as Ley and Gata- 
ker contributed their large learning and labors. 

Age, as well as training, is an element of power in such a 
body, and most of these men were in the prime of life. 
Twisse, Gouge, Gataker, Ley, Henderson, and Harris were 
among the oldest. They were between sixty and seventy— 
these were the old men for counsel. Then there were some 
very young men—such as Gillespie and Cheynell; but the 
great majority ranged between these two extremes, and at 
least four-fifths of the Assembly were born within three years - 
of the line that divided the sixteenth from the seventeenth 
century. 

If we except one or two questions where Erastianism came 
in conflict with juve divino Presbyterianism, the English Lay- 
Assessors etook very little part in the Assembly’s discussions. 
The Scotch Lay-Assessors were far more active, and especially 
is this true of the Scottish clerical delegates. They were very 
vigilant. Each one, says Baillie, was there with a set pur- 
pose: “Mr. Gillespie for the crying down of the English cere- 
monies, on which he has written; I for the convincing of that 
prevalent faction (Arminian Episcopals), on which I have 
written; Blair to wean off England from Independency to 
Scotch Presbyterianism.” Scotland’s predominance lies on 
the surface of these Minutes. Her commissioners occupy the 
place of honor in the Assembly—the moderator’s right, and 
in front of the Commons—and great deference is shown to 
their letters and commissions. The Northern Kingdom always 
comes with observation. Rutherford, Gillespie, and Hender- 
son were only three, but in the debates their names recur 
with marvelous frequency; this point seems to have arrested 
the notice of Gillespie himself. Granted that they made the 
best speeches, it will not be denied that they made, out of all 
proportion, the most. Gillespie has obtained most reputation ; 
Baillie never took part in the debates, but gave his time to 
taking notes, writing letters, and “ managing”—for he was 
shrewd, politic, and tireless. Rutherford makes no special 
mark, but Henderson—Alexander Henderson, without doubt— 
was the guiding spirit of the Scotch Commission. He had age 
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and experience. He was a man of affairs. During those 
critical days, when the covenant was to be adopted in Scotland, 
he had piloted “ the cause” through the narrow straits between 
Scotch zeal and English state-craft, and he ever kept his hand 
steadily on the helm. Whenever he rose in the Assembly, it 
was to compose differences, and he seldom failed. We cannot 
deny that he was a diplomatist, but in his comprehensiveness he 
was more than the diplomate—a Hushai rather than an Ahitho- 
phel. On all important questions the Scotch Commissioners 
were “desired to be present,” and without them, not anything 
was done that was done. We are now prepared to take up the 
work of the Assembly, in its several parts. 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

This question which gave rise to the sharpest debate and the 
bitterest feelings, was one which touched least on the spirit of 
religion. It was the first, the longest, and the last to occupy 
the time of the Assembly. As early as the fall of 1640, it was 
a live question in Scotland; and Henderson, in the paper which 
he drew up to present to the Lords of the Treaty of Ripon, 
lays special stress on Uniformity of Religion. “It is to be 
wished that there were one Confession of Faith, one form of 
Catechism, one Directory for all the parts of the public worship, 
and one form of Church Government in all the churches of his 
majesty’s dominions.” The last part is, with this most astute 
and comprehensive of all the Scotch Commissioners, the point 
ofa standing or falling national church. He has five separate ar- 
guments to prove this, and then addresses five more, with some 
subdivisions, to commend Scotch Presbyterianism as being the 
best, and by all reformed divines held to be “jure divino and 
perpetual.” Baillie, in a private letter to his wife, most naively 
testifies to the same point. Before prelacy was abolished, and 
before the Assembly was called, England had begun to look with 
interest to the Scotch as allies in arms, if not as allies in faith, 
order, and worship. When the Assembly met in July, Scot- 
land still waited for light, though invited to send commission- 
ers, and had them in readiness; but the arrival of the English 
commission in August removed all doubts as to whether they 
should assist their “ English brethren.” But how? Should it 
be civil or religious aid? Both! Sir Harry Vane suggested, 
and Henderson agreed, and thus was the solemn League and 
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Covenant adopted by Scotland, amid smiles and tears and 
huzzas, and with equal zeal and solemnity by England a few 
months later. 

Two weeks after the adoption of the Covenant by the 
Assembly and the Houses of Parliament, the former received 
its order to “treat among themselves of such a discipline 
and government as may be most agreeable to God’s holy 
word, and nearer agreement with the Church of Scotland, and 
other Reformed Churches abroad.” This order at once threw 
down the apple of discord before the three parties in the As- 
sembly—Erastians, Independents, and Presbyterians. What 
is the church? A question which they did not answer, and 
which is not yet satisfactorily answered. They proceeded to 
settle the questions that lay about the centre, but wisely fore- 
bore through fear to fix the centre. They began with “ church 
officers ’’—differing about their number, functions, perpetuity, 
and authority, especially did they stick at “ruling elders.” 
This was the pitce de resistance, and the two week’s struggle on 
this question would probably have ended in an open breach, 
had it not been for the experience and round-about common- 
sense of Henderson. He knew that the ideal and the real of 
human life, like the asymptotes of the hyperbola, are ever ap- 
proaching, but never coinciding, and, by a few flexible words, 
such as the author of the solemn League and Covenant was 
fully master of, trimming without betraying, he made room for 
the spirit of compromise—and “ruling elders” were allowed 
to be of divine authority. This was a point gained for Presby- 
terianism, though for the present the duties of the office were 
left undefined. ‘‘ Deaconesses.”’ found no support, even from 
the Independents. 

Parliament, having sequestrated the benefices of scandalous 
and malignant ministers, especially in and about London, it 
became necessary to supply these vacant parishes. The plun- 
derings and spoilings practiced by both armies in the north 
and west of England furnished abundance of applicants, and so 
there must be ordinations, and “ ordination’ must be discussed. 
A stormy debate of a fortnight followed, without any definite 
conclusion being reached. Independents and Presbyterians 
eyed each other with ill-concealed jealousy. Parliament urged 
action, and the Assembly tried to act, but though the doctrinal 
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part had been settled in April, it was not till Oct. that the As- 
sembly was ready to ordain. The question, moreover, had got 
outside of the Assembly. The Scotch commissioners had pre- 
pared an outline of Presbyterianism and its workings in their 
own country. A copy of this pamphlet was put into the 
hands of each member of the Assembly. This wasin Jan., 1644. 
Next month the “Dissenting Brethren” put forth their “Apolo- 
getic Narration '’—a defense of themselves and of their system 
of government. This let loose all the imprisoned winds of con- 
troversy—in and out of the Assembly. Passion and prejudice 
blinded each party no less to the defects of its own system, 
than to the merits of the system of its opponents. Time, the 
wisest of all teachers, has taught us that there was too much 
good in both systems to be ignored, much less to be destroyed, 
by either party. ‘‘ Ordinations,’”’ however, could now proceed, 
but during all the spring, summer, and autumn was heard the 
confused noise of battle between the Independents and Presby- 
terians in the Assembly, no less than the clangor of arms 
between the Royalists and Parliamentarians outside; for 
“ruling elders,” “ parish limits,” ‘church censures,” no less 
than ordination, had allin them the same element of debate, 
discord, and division, viz.: What zs the church? The right 
of congregational ordination, says Lightfoot, “was managed 
with most heat and confusion of anything that had happened 
among us.” 


These questions of church government not only got outside 
of the Assembly and the Parliament, they got into the army. 
In September of this year Cromwell obtained an order from 
the Commons to have the toleration of the Independents re- 
ferred to the “ Committee of both Kingdoms.” Oliver was an 
independent, a member of Parliament, the hero of Marston 
Moor, and a prepondering weight in any scale into which he 
might throw himself. This committee, however, accomplished 
nothing, if we leave out of their report the expressed confi- 
dence that they could agree in everything except “ in points of 
church government!” 

The year 1644 wore out itself, but not this difference. The dis- 
cussion ran into books—a very common controversial fuel in 
those days of heat. The Independents—Greenhill and Carter 
having joined them—being now seven, had put out forty pages to 
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state, explain, and defend their views. The Assembly answered 
with twice forty. Both papers go before Parliament, and after 
three years, are issued, by their authority, with this long title, 
“The Reasons presented by the Dissenting Brethren against 
certain Propositions concerning Presbyterian Government, to- 
gether with the Answers of the Assembly of Divines to their 
reasons of dissent.” In 1652 it gets a new title-page, but un- 
dergoes no other change, and, for brevity’s sake, is now known 
and quoted as “ The Grand Debate.” Another year of debate, 
at intervals, on Church Government wore on, but nothing came 
of it but “ A Copy of a Remonstrance.” It is now the last of 
October, 1645. Of course to this remonstrance the Assembly 
has a counter-remonstrance, somewhat acrid, if not acrimoni- 
ous. But another attempt at peace is made. The Committee 
of Accommodation is revived, meetings are held and papers 
read—the last meeting, in March, 1646, with more and longer 
papers than ever, but with no agreement and no compromise. 
Each party was still more observant of its opponent’s wrongs 
than of itsown. Jealousy made them alive to their own rights, 
and envy made them blind to the rights of their rivals. The 
atmosphere was too much heated for deliberation, much less 
for accommodation. 

Thus far the debate on Church Government had been be- 
tween parties who differed as to the question where the divine 
authority was lodged in the church; it was not adifference in 
kind, but rather in degree. Presbyterianism was a middle term 
between Prelacy and Independency, and where the State was 
not in question, had a decided congregational leaning. Inde- 
pendency was a middle term between Presbyterianism and 
Brownism, and when there was no State-Church to fear, wore a 
not unfriendly aspect toward Presbyterianism. But with ref- 
erence to the State, the Presbyterians were High Church jure 
divino, and thus excited the ill-will of the Independents, the op- 
position of the Erastians, and the suspicions of the government. 

As early as the beginning of 1644, when the power of pastors 
to excommunicate was under discussion, Erastianism showed 
itself. At that early period Selden already demurred, inti- 
mating that there was no such thing at all as excommunica- 
tion. This question, therefore, in its various forms of a“ pure 
sacrament,” “scandalous sins,” and “the exclusion of the igno- 
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rant,’ was before the Assembly and Parliament at near inter- 
vals all through 1644 and 1645, and during all the month of the 
next January even, they debated it. What sins are worthy of 
excommunication ? and shall they be specified ? No, says Herle. 
Gouge would instance “incest and such like.” Nye would ex- 
communicate for obstinacy, but opposed classifying sins. There 
was much heat in the debate, and many calls toorder. Then, 
from what should the excommunication be? Some said from 
the table, others from preaching, and others, still, from praying. 
At this point a six weeks’ debate on appeals to higher judica- 
tories was interjected. Then came the report of the particulars 
of that ignorance and scandal for which persons may be exclu- 
ded ; and, still further, an order from the House of Commons 
“to set down what they mean by a competent knowledge and 
understanding concerning ‘God the Father,’” etc. In June 
the House asks for a catalogue of scandalous sins, The list is 
furnished in part—and it is a picture of the times. In making 
it up we hear debates for days and weeks about “ absence from 
parochial congregations,” about “ naked breasts,” about “ love 
locks,” “‘ drinking healths,” “keeping pictures of Christ,” “ ne- 
glecting family worship,” etc., etc. 

We are not yet through with the question of excommunica- 
tion, but for relief from “the strife of tongues,” let us listen to 
the sheriffs of London, who are called in to the Assembly: “We 
are sent as messengers from the Lord Mayor and our court of 
Aldermen. A day of thanksgiving is set apart on Thursday 
next, and that both Houses do intend to meet at Christ Church 
{this was for a sermon as a sort of grace.] The court have in- 
vited both houses to a short dinner, and present the like re- 
quest ...at a place near unto the church ” [probably Grocers’ 
Hall]. The art of dining was not then unknown to the State, 
and it is pleasant to think, that some difficulties in Church, as 
well as in State, may be resolved by good cheer. Man is a 
dinner-giving animal, and those stern Puritans, and Covenanters, 
who were so mighty in fasting and praying, were not, we are 
glad to know, strangers to the humane and humanizing effects 
of eating salt together. The invitation was to “a short dinner,’ 
but it was accepted with thanks. Naseby had been fought on 
the 14th of June. This dinner was on the 17th, and in part 
celebrated that victory. It helped along the debate on church 
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government, for we find the Assembly ready tocarry up “ their 
humble advice” July 4, 1645, and for the next three months, 
with one or two intrusions of “ scandalous sins,” the Assembly 
is quietly, solemnly, and in much unanimity, occupied with the 
Confession of Faith. 

But the Parliament was preparing new trouble for the Assem- 
bly. What with Coleman’s Erastian sermon preached before the 
House of Commons July 30, and Whitelock’s Erastian speech 
before the House in September, there seemed no refuge but in 
God. Oct. 8, 1645, the Assembly observed one of their charac- 
teristic, but not unusual, days of humiliation, “‘ in this place, for 
a blessing on their work.” 


“ Ordered—Five members of the Assembly: three for prayer, 
two for exhorting. 


“ Time to begin at nine, to end at fouro’clock. For exhorta- 
tion: Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Palmer: for prayer, Dr. Burgess, Mr. 
Whitaker, Mr. Sedgewick.” 


It need not be said that the sermons were “to the times.” 
In those earnest days there was no amateur preaching, pray- 
ing, nor fasting. 

Parliament, while gradually making concessions, insisted on 
its commissioners in each shire asa sort of court of appeal from 
pastors and elders, but the Assembly went quietly from their 
“fast” to their further work on the Confession, till into the 
opening months of 1646. The clergy said they could not yield 
their right to bar the table, and Parliament, in the flush of its 
victories, would not yield up its right to be supreme in the 
realm—there was a dead-lock; it was right against might. In 
January, 1646, Baillie is of the opinion that Parliament, be- 
cause it subsists on London, may be starved into submission. 
He is bitter against ‘‘ the court of commissioners in every shire,” 
has most of the city and country clergy on his side, blames the 
Independents, the Erastians, and such lawyers as Evelyn, 
Whitelock, and Vane. ‘In the meantime, it mars us to set up 
anything, the anarchy continues, and the vilest sects daily in- 
crease.” We are now well on in March, 1646. Presbyterian- 
ism is not yet set up, nor, judging from the 'temper of Parlia- 
ment, likely to be; and now less likely, because, as England rises 
in power over her enemies at home, Scotch influence wanes, 
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and Scotch influence is ecclesiastical mainly, and Presbyterian 
exclusively. 

At this juncture the Assembly rose in their action to a he- 
roic stature, and the leader of the forlorn hope was Stephen 
Marshall, the preacher of Pym’s funeral sermon, a memorably 
mild man, and, according to Baxter, the model Presbyterian. 
To avert the calamitous act of making civil officers the final 
judges of admission to the sacrament—an act to go speedily 
into effect—this meek-spirited man, ‘“ because some things in 
that ordinance did lie very heavy on his conscience, and the 
consciences of many of his brethren, moved that the Assembly 
would consider what is fit to be done.”” They appoint a com- 
mittee, of which Marshall is to be chairman, “to make a hum- 
ble address to Parliament by way of petition.” The petition 
expressed much satisfaction with what Parliament has already 
done for the peace and reformation of the realm, but yet some 
things were wanting, and that “a pure sacrament was not pos- 
sible under any system except the Presbyterian, which is jure 
divino.”’ This was the crisis of the Assembly—it had now 
spoken its supreme word. All that went before were only 
steps up to this sublime height. Coleman’s sermon, in which he 
had said to the Commons, “give us doctrine, and you take 
government,” called out Gillespie’s “ Brotherly Examination,” 
to be followed by Coleman’s “ Brotherly Examination Re-exam- 
ined.” Then Gillespie came with his Latin—“ Wzh2l respondes,”’ 
to which Coleman replies in the same spirit and dialect : “Male 
dicis, Male dicis.”” Gillespie once more: “ Male audits,” but Cole- 
man is silent, takes sick in the midst of the debate, and dies 
before it is done. Rutherford adds his book, ‘‘ The Divine Right 
of Church Government and Excommunication,” but the mild 
Marshall has said the last and the greatest word. It brings 
down the House of Commons by a committee to lay the charge 
of a breach of privilege at the door of the Assembly, and de. 
mands answer and purgation, but before they enter this arena 
the Assembly is fain to accept, with thanks, another invitation 
to another of the Lord Mayor’s conciliatory dinners “ with the 
two Houses of Parliament at Grocers’ Hall, on Thursday next ’ 
(which is the 2d of April, 1646). This communion of salt, as 
we have already seen, is not an empty ceremony. 


The Commons see in Presbyterianism “ten thousand arbi- 
26 
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trary and unlimited judicatories,” and in the past Parliaments, 
the preservers of religion and ‘the conservers of its purity; and 
so, on the 30th of April, 1646, Evelyn, Fiennes, and others came 
into the Assembly with the famous nine questions on jure 
dwvino Presbyterianism, and with authority to enlarge on said 
questions, which they proceed to do, somewhat as follows— 
Evelyn (quite sarcastic): “‘The House is very sensible of your 
endeavors thus far. Do not now give all the world occasion 
to say that as you were willing to serve the Parliament awhile, 
so you were willing to have them serve you forever after. 
Parliament is not unwilling to put on Christ’s yoke—his yoke 
is easy—if it is a galling yoke it is not his, and we (will not 
bear it?) and so on. Fiennes, Nathaniel by name, was even 
more severe than, if not quite so sarcastic as, Evelyn: “ The 
Assembly was called to advise so often as asked, but not to pro- 
pound. It was never given to you to interpret the National 
Covenant—the volunteering of your advice was a breach of 
privilege. The Parliament doth not pretend to infallibility, 
and the Parliament supposes this Assembly doth not either. 
In matters of fact Parliament may be ignorant, but in matters 
of right none must imagine any dishonorable thing of Parlia- 
ment. Those things are not the way of Englishmen, Chris- 
tians, and ministers of Christ. -We come to speak plainly to 
you, and plain English’’—very plain, Nathaniel, but hardly 
without guile. d/7. Brown was full of definitions anent privi- 
lege, and instances of punishment for its violation. “ Fus divi- 
num is a difficult thing—it has much engaged Parliament. The 
Covenant is much pressed—but are we bound by the Covenant 
to follow the practice of Reformed Churches, in case it be 
against the fundamental law of the Kingdom? ‘Commis- 
sioners’ is not a new word; it hath been in the church since 
the conquest. It is a Popish doctrine to take from princes 
their divine power. One parish will judge one way (of sins), 
and another, another ’’—and Mr. Brown wants uniformity! 

Sir Benj. Rudyard said: “F¥us divinum is of a formidable and 
tremendous nature. We want clear, express Scripture, not 
far-fetched arguments. Much is said about the pattern in the 
Mount. I could never find in the New Testament (such a 
pattern’). The civil magistrate is a church officer in every 
Christian commonwealth,” and so on. The committee with- 
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drew, leaving behind the nine questions—like so many evil 
spirits. The questions are read over in the Assembly several 
times—but this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting, 
and the Assembly will approach the matter through a day of hu- 
miliation. Two exhortations and three prayers—time from 
nine to four o’clock. All the members to attend, so Parlia- 
ment ordered; absentees to be summoned by letter. Dr. 
Temple excused upon special occasion; Reynolds, sickness ; 
Ley, to visit his people, “after four years’ absence ;” Spurstow, 
the same. Lord Wariston, in two words, gave the key-note to 
the discussion, before adjourning for the fast: (1) “ Let us to 
the uttermost endeavor to exalt Christ as the only Lord over 
his church ; and (2) Let us use all freedom in our debates.” 
Cawdry “exhorted” from 1. Tim. i: 19. “ The life of a Chris- 
tian—a wayfare, a warfare, a seafare.”” Arrowsmith discoursed 
on Is. ix: 6: “ Government upon his shoulder.” 

On Monday, May 4th, 1646, the Assembly took up the 
“nine questions.” They found three ways in which Christ’s 
will is set forth in Scriptyre—express precept, necessary con- 
sequence, and example. For upward of six weeks they la- 
bored at these “ proofs” by their committee; but by settling 
the headship of Christ, as they did in July, while debating 
chap. xxx. of the Confession of Faith, they in effect decided 
the main question of Church Government—against the Eras- 
tians; and thus the Assembly, by one of those oblique move- 
ments which mask a defeat, while they mark a victory, an- 
swered the nine questions of the House of Commons, indi- 
rectly, indeed, but adversely and victoriously. The vote on 
the sufficiency of the proofs was, yeas, 52—Lightfoot alone 
dissenting — Coleman being in his grave since March 30; 
Simpson, Carter, Jr., Goodwin, and Nye—all Independents, 
but all voting yea. The main question being decided, the de- 
pendent ones were easily passed, but with diminishing num- 
bers of voters—partly owing to the Independents “ forbearing 
till they did see the scope,” and partly to a generally declining 
interest. 

For want of harmony between the Presbyterians and the 
Independents, matters again drag in the Assembly, and the 
politic Baillie tells us that he “put some of his good friends 
in the House of Commons to move the Assembly to lay aside 
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the nine questions, and finish the Confession and Cate- 
chisms, which are most necessary, and all are crying for;” it 
was so done. July 22, the day of Twisse’s death, the order 
came, and the next six months of the Assembly are taken up 
mainly with the Confession and Catechism ; and Church Gov- 
ernment, as jus divinum, goes again into books and pamphlets. 
Gillespie dedicates and presents to the Assembly, receiving 
their thanks, “ Aaron’s Rod Blossoming; or, the Divine Ordi- 
nance of Church Government Vindicated.” A little later sundry 
London ministers put out: “ The Divine Right of Church Gov- 
ernment.” In December, Parliament again calls for the nine 
questions, but not pressingly, and so the call is disregarded. 
Moreover, Parliament has in its hands full more than nine 
questions about getting well rid of their now somewhat super- 
fluous “ Scotch brethren,” and getting possession of the King’s 
person. The Confession of Faith having been completed in 
November, and the Assembly having resolved, Dec. 1, 1646, 
“that there shall be no alteration in chapter xxx. of ‘Church 
Censures,’”’ this would seem to be their last word on Church 
Government. But it was not; for og Nov. 25, 1647, when the 
Shorter Catechism was sent up—it was resolved, that “ some- 
thing be said to the House of Commons, at the delivery of the 
Catechism, concerning ¢he queries,” and, as we learn from the 
‘House Journal,” the Assembly were directed to proceed with 
their answers, but “the logic of events’”’ was fast answering 
all jure divino questions, whether of Church or State. 


DIRECTORY FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


The famous order of Parliament, under date of Oct. 12, 
1643, which drew off the Assembly from the vindication of the 
XX XIX Articles, and put them upon a Church Government,“ in 
nearer agreement with the Church of Scotland and other Re- 
formed Churches abroad,” in place of the present Church Gov- 
ernment by archbishops, bishops, etc.; also asked for the advice 
of the Assembly, touching “the Directory of Worship, or Lit- 
urgy hereafter to be in the Church.” A new church must 
have a new liturgy. But “ Church Government” proved so ab- 
sorbing in its interest, that the Assembly seems to have taken 
no stepsin reference to a Directory till May 21, of the second 
year, when, on motion of Rutherford, the matter was pressed 
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upon them, and a few days after Mr. Palmer reported on it, 
and the debate began. 

Strange as it may seem, considerable difference of opinion 
manifested itself on the question—whether any other person, 
except the minister, might read the Scriptures in public. This 
High-church difficulty was finally relieved by granting occa- 
sional permission to probationers. The Lord's Supper pre- 
sented still graver questions. Should the communicants sit 
at the table, or in their pews? The Scotch were strenuous 
for the former; the Independents were equally strenuous for 
the latter. The extremes to which these things were then 
carried is illustrated by the satirical remark, that Sir Harry Vane 
emigrated to America that he might take the Communion 
standing. But a much more serious question was the minis- 
ter’s power to bar the table against ignorant and scandalous 
persons. A solid month was spent on this point. The Sacra- 
ment of Baptism occupied them about the same length of time. 
Respecting the Sabbath, some debate arose on the title—“ The 
Lord’s day,”—and the language, which finally got into the Di- 
rectory, is a judicious mixture of both terms, so that the strict 
Sabbatarians and the Lord’s Day people should have an equal 
footing. As to other “holy days,” it was strongly resolved 
“that the Sabbath-day was the only standing holy day under 
the New Testament to be kept by all the churches of Christ.” 
It was also discussed, whether “something should be ex- 
pressed against parish feasts, such as rush-bearings, whitsun- 
ales, wakes, garlands, and other such like superstitious cus- 
toms.” 

Dr. Burgess wanted something put in “concerning church 
members keeping themselves to their own congregations, be- 
cause of the giddiness of the people in this kind.” Palmer 
thought that, without some such order, “hundreds of people 
would come to no church at all, and that nothing could be more 
destructive to the right performance of family duties, than that 
one should go to one place, and another to another.” Sedg- 
wick interposed: (1) ‘“ That there be a good minister in every 
congregation, and (2) That there be sufficient church accom- 
modations,” neither of which objections Palmer thought ought 
to stand. These slight obstructions being removed, the As- 
sembly proceeded to the chapter on marriage. The Directory, 
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in its nearly-completed form, was carried up to the House of 
Lords November 21, 1644, 

But “ marriage ” was not so easily disposed of. Henderson 
wanted something put in on “ espousals,” and had high notions 
about marriage ; it was “a covenant of God.” Wilson regarded 
it as only“ a civil contract.” Palmer thought ‘it “no part of 
the worship of God. It was no ordinance of the first table, 
nor peculiar to the church.” Rutherford said, they had denied 
marriage to be a sacrament; it was valid, therefore, to deny 


its being part of God’s worship. Burroughs: “I think 
it should be put out because, there being so much given to 


the minister, people will think it to be a part of God’s worship.” 
Goodwin agreed wlth Burroughs: “In the Old Testament, 
Marriage was not appropriated to the priest,” and grew so 
strong in his language that he was called to order. Bathurst 
and Dr. Temple held it to be a part of worship. The Earl 
of Pembroke would not meddle with the learned part; lore 
—Rabbinical and other—having been freely poured out by 
Lightfoot, Goodwin, and others, he “ begged to take acare of 
the manner of doing it. I would be sorry any child of mine 
should be married but by a minister.” The disscussion had in 
it so much more heat than light, that the venerable Harris was 
compelled to say: “I look upon this day’s work as a sad busi- 
ness. We can express nothing, do nothing, but one thing or 
other is cast into the way to hinder us;” and so it was recom- 
mitted for to-morrow. The question did come up next day, 
and next week, and with added difficulties. Should marriage 
take place only by daylight ? Marshall thought the penalties too 
severe, but held that, “The Lord had not appointed any set 
time.” Should it be between eight and twelve? Gillespie feared 
trouble here—‘ the Papists give the reason, because that mass 
is before twelve o'clock.” Ley: “ You may limit it by day- 
light.” Vines thinks “ it may be done by candle-light, as well 
as by day-light, and under certain circumstances, in a chamber, 
as well asin a church.” Calamy contended for a public solem- 
nization, because “many think no necessity of a solemniza- 
tion.” This part of the Directory was finally drawn up De- 
cember 30, 1644. 
The chapter on “ burial” gave rise to the same sort of dis- 
cussions. The more advanced members of the Assembly feared 
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the Book of Common-Prayer—the further from it the better. 
Should there be exhortation at burial? Herle could not see 
that there was any worship at a funeral ; if exhortation, why not 
“ word and prayer?” “ Why,” it was said, “‘ havea Directory for 
men when buried, and not when born?”’ Whitaker: “I think 
a man stands in a general relation to all his people, and every 
man, in the providence of God, is to get his heart affected.” 
“ May the minister, if present, exhort ?”’ asked Marshall. To 
say he should be invited to be there as a minister, would press 
far that it is a ministerial work. Hill: “No necessity that the 
corpse should be carried into the church, it should be first 
buried.” Palmer: “I desire we should take away ali supersti- 
tion, but do not think a dumb show becomes Christians.” This 
debate on burial ended by not “ inhibiting exhortation.” 

The month of December was mainly taken up with “ Psalm- 
ody,” “ visitation of the sick,” “ fasting,” and especially with 
the question, “‘ whether private family fastings should be recog~ 
nized?” The vote, whether this question should be enter- 
tained, was very close, twenty-one to eighteen. “Should a fast 
day be kept as the Sabbath ?” was waived, as was also “the 
churching of women.” It was while thanksgiving and fasting 
were under discussion, that the Parliament and the Assembly 
resolved to keep the coming Christmas as a fast—Parliament 
having already made the preceding Christmas a common day 
by sitting on it. Thirty years ago Andover Seminary kept 
Christmas as a fast-day, but what descendants of those Puritans 
would now think of a fast on Christmas, or of not knowing 
when Easter fell? With the last day of the year 1644, the 
Directory of Worship—provision having been made for its 
translation into Welsh—was sent up, and on the same day the 
debate on excommunication was resumed, and so the Assem- 
bly, after lying in comparatively quiet waters, feeling only the 
ebb and flow of the tide, was suddenly carried out into the rest- 
less, ragitig sea, where it was tossed to and fro by fierce winds 
of controversy, and well-nigh foundered amid the huge and 
conflicting billows of state-craft and religious intolerance. 


THE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


This was, of course, the central theological work of the As- 
sembly’s labors, and as such, its origin and growth will always 
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draw to it the largest and most interested attention. It came 
early before the Assembly, as we learn from a letter of Baillie, 
under date of October, 1644, in which he says; “‘ The Confes- 
sion of Faith was referred to a committee, to be put in several 
of the best hands that are here.” This committee is probably the 

one mentioned in the Minutes, August 20, 1644, which was “to 

prepare matter for a joint Confession of Faith.” It consisted 
of Dr. Gouge, Mr. Gataker, Arrowsmith, Dr. Temple, Bur- 
roughs, Burges, Vines, Goodwin, and Dr. Hoyle, including the 
following additional names, asked for when the first report was 
made: Palmer, Newcommon, Herle, Reynolds, Wilson, Dr. 
Smith, Tuckney, Young, Ley, Sedgwick, and the Scotch 
Commissioners. In November, Baillie, touching again on the 
Confession, expresses a fear that it “ will stick longer” than 
the Catechism, and “I think,” says he, ‘we must either pass 
the Confession to another season, or, if God will help us, the 
heads of it being distributed among many able hands, it may, | 


’ 
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in a short time, be so drawn up, as the debate of it may cost 
little time.” The committee above-named certainly corres- 
ponds with the description, ‘“‘ many able hands,” and in April 
following he is more hopeful—the Confession is put in hand, 
progress is reported, and not so much debate is expected on it 
as on the Directory and Government. On the 12th of May, 
1645, the report of the committee was read and debated. This, 
of course, was only “the matter” of a Confession, or rough 
draught; for later a committee was raised “for drawing up 
the Confession,” and it was voted that “the first draught 
should be made by a committee of a few.” This committee 
was formed from the other two, and, after several changes, 
consisted of Gataker, Harris, Tuckney, Vines, Reynolds, Dr. 
Hoyle, and Herle, with the assistance of the Scotch divines. 
“Government” is still on their hands for several months, but 
July 4, 1645, the Confession is brought up, and the sub-com- 
mittee isordered to réport what is in their hands concerning 
““God” and concerning the “ Scriptures.” The work is now 
fairly under way, and “ Reynolds, Herle, and Newcommon are 
desired to take care of the wording of the Confession of Faith, 
as it is voted in the Assembly from time to time, and report 
to the Assembly,when they think fit there should be any altera- 
tion in the words.”’ They are, however, always, first to consult 
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with one or more of the Scotch Commissioners, before making 
‘report. 

To facilitate the work, “the body of the Confession was di- 
vided to the three committees,” the general committee having 
charge ofthe division into “heads.” To the First Committee: 
‘God and the Trinity ” (the “ Holy Scriptures” having already 
been reported), God’s Decrees, Predestination, Election, etc., 
the Works of Creation and Providence, and Man’s Fall; to the 
Second Committee : Sin, and the Punishment thereof; Free-will; 
the Covenant of Grace, Christ our Mediator; and to the Third 
Committee: Effectual Vocation, Justification, Adoption, Sanc- 
tification. This was on July 16, 1645. In November there was 
a further distribution. To the First Committee: Perseverance, 
Christian Liberty, the Church, and the Communion of Saints ; 
to the Second Committee: Officers and Censurers of the Church, 
Councils or Synods, Sacraments, Baptism, and the Lord’s Sup- 
per; to the Third: the Law, Religion, Worship. A third dis- 
tribution was made February 23, 1646; tothe First Committee : 
the Christian Sabbath, the Civil Magistrate, Marriage, and Di- 
vorce ; to the Second: Certainty of Salvation, Lies and Equivo- 
cation, and the State of the Dead after Death ; and to the Third: 
the Resurrection, the Last Judgment, Life Eternal ; and finally, 
in August, 1646, Faith, Repentance, and Good Works were 
put into the committee’s hands. Most of the work was done in 
committee. When questions came before the Assembly, there 
was great disparity in the amount of time consumed in debate, 
some being disposed of very briefly, others taking up many 
days, and then to be committed and recommitted. Nor does 
the amount of time always seem to correspond with the gravity 
of the subject. “God and the Trinity” were before the Assem- 
bly only one day, and that a Wednesday—their “ day of reli- 
gion—" while “the Scriptures” occupied them from the 7th to 
the 22d of July. 

The protestation taken by every member before he was ad- 
mitted to a seat in the Assembly, and which was read every 
Monday morning during all the years of their sittings, contained 
these words: “I do solemnly promise and vow, in the presence 
of Almighty God, that in this Assembly I will maintain noth- 
ing in point of doctrine but what I believe to be most agree- 
able to the Word of God.” To this they held; they hada zeal 
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for that Word. They gave it the first place in their Confession 
of Faith—the place of honor. And no part of their work does 
them more credit, than the loyalty and the constancy, with 
which they placed the Scriptures in the foreground; and the 
fidelity with which they strove to square with this ‘word, all 
their labors in the four several departments : of Worship, Gov- 
ernment, the Confession, and the Catechisms. The Word of 
God was their strong tower, whereunto they always fled for 
safety, and from which they ever went ‘forth, armed with new 
weapons and fresh courage, to fight the battles of the Lord. 
We must ever revere them for their submission to Holy Writ, 
even when we know that they erred. Their errors were the 
errors of their age. It was an age mighty in the Scriptures, 
and many of those divines were mightiest among the mighty ; 
but a better critical apparatus and a wider basis of comparison, 
have emancipated us from much of their bondage to the letter 
of Scripture, as well as to the spirit of theirage. Few men, for 
example, outside of the Church of England, would be willing to 
say now, what the Assembly of divines said then, of the Nicene, 
Athanasian, and Apostles’ creeds—“ That they are thorowhly 
to be received and believed, for that they may be proved by most 
certain warrant of Holy Scripture.” It would be a work worthy 
of our age and church, to purge the margin of our standards of 
some of these inept Scripture proofs. We know that those 
who arranged the texts, both added to and took away, according 
to their wisdom. 

The doctrinal interest of the Assembly centered on “ the 
Decree.” The debate on this and its affiliated and dependent 


doctrines—the Fall, Reprobation, the Covenant, the Mediator- 


ship, Effectual Calling, etc.—-continued from August 29, to the 
end of the year, but it culminated in the discussion of the ex- 
tent of the Atonement; or, as it was stated by them, “ Re- 
demption of the Elect only.” This one point was under 
debate during three entire days. The minuteness and sharp- 
ness of these disputations are best appreciated by looking at the 
following transcript from their Minutes: 

“‘ Debate on the report of the first committee of ‘God's de- 
cree.’ 

“Debate upon the ‘ title.’ 
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“ Debate about the word ‘counsel;’ about those words 
‘most holy, wise ;’ and about those words, ‘ his own.’ 

“ Debate about the word ‘time ;’ about the word ‘ should.’ 

“Debate about the transposing,” etc. 

They did not despise, certainly did not neglect, to tithe even 
mint, anise and cummin. Inthe old formulas of Christ’s birth, 
they found the virgin called “blessed,” but, as Gillespie had 
taken the “ saint”’ from Matthew, and some places in the 
New Testament, in printing the ‘“ Annotations on the Bible,” 
because prelatical men made use of it, so the Assembly said, 
“ blessed’ shall not stand””—Dr. Burgess dissenting. Words 
were things, and the very accidents of words were not over- 
looked. 

Discussing the permission of man’s fall brought up the ques- 
tion of one decree, or more. Seaman thought, to leave out the 
words, “in the same decree,” would hinder them in a great de- 
bate. Rutherford believed that there was but one decree, “ but 
doubted whether it was fit to express it in a Confession of 
Faith.” Whitaker believed in one decree, and in saying so. 
Dr. Gouge : “I do not see how leaving out those words will 
cross that we aim at; I think it will go on roundly without it.” 
Seaman saw all the odious doctrines of the Arminians in their 
distinguishing of the decrees, “ but our divines say they are one 
and the same decree.” Gillespie was for liberty : “leave out that 
word (‘same’) is it not a truth, and so every one may enjoy 
his own sense.” Reynolds was opposed “ to putting such scholas- 
tical things into a Confession of Faith,” and Ca/amy agreed with 
Reynolds in leaving it out, though he endorsed the Prolocu- 
tor’s book, which was strongly supralapsarian. 

Next day was “the debate about redemption of the elect 
only, by Christ,” opened by Calamy. “Iam far from univer- 
sal redemption in the Arminian sense. Christ did pay a price 
for all—absolute intention for the elect, conditional intention for 
the reprobate, in case they do believe. Christ did not only die 
sufficiently for all, but God did intend, in giving Christ, and 
Christ, in giving himself, did intend, to put all men ina state 
of salvation in case they do believe. Palmer: De omni homine ? 
Calamy: De adultis. Gillespie wanted them to observe “ the con- 
catenation of the death of Christ with the decrees.” Calamy : 
“Tn point of election, I am for special election.” Reynolds : “The 
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Synod of Dort intended no more than to declare the sufficiency 
of the death of Christ. To be salvable is a benefit, and, there. 
fore, belongs only to them that have interest in Christ.” 

The proposition was then stated more definitely: “ That 
Christ did intend to redeem the elect only.” Against this Cal. 
amy cited Jno. iii: 16—in proof of God’s love to the world of 
elect, and reprobate, and not elect only;”’ also, Mark xvi: 15— 
‘if the Covenant of Grace be to be preached to all, then Christ 
redeemed, in some sense, all.” Rutherford: “This is only true if 
Christ died, in some sense, forall.” “ I deny this connection, be- 
cause it holds as well in election and justification, as in redemp- 
tion.” Calamy: “ We do not speak of application. It cannot 
be offered to Judas except he be salvable.” Rutherford: “The 
promise of justification, no less than of redemption, is made to 
Judas.” “ The ground of this is to make all salvable, and so jus- 
tifiable.”” Seaman: “ He makes it absurd, but it is not ; every 
man was damnuabilis, so is every man salvabilis, and God, if he 
please, may choose him, justify him, sanctify him.” W27/kinson: 
“Christ prayed not for the world.” Gillespie : “‘ the brother (Cal- 
amy) takes it for granted that by the world (Jno. iii: 16) is meant 
the whole world. Those that will say it, must needs deny the 
absolute reprobation. He does not distinguish between God’s 
voluntas decrettand mandatt. God’s command doth not hold out 
God's intention.” Marshall: “There is not only a command, 
but a promise ; according to this there are two covenants to the 
elect, one general and the other special.” Ca/amy - “‘ The differ- 
ence is not in the offer, but in the application.” Gzdlespie: “I 
say it is most good sense to say, God so loved the elect, that 
whomsoever believeth,” etc. Lightfoot understood “ the world” 
as only opposed to the Jews. Price: “ Prove that there is such 
a covenant with mankind. If so, why mention the children of 
the covenant?” Vines agreed that “the world” meant 
more than the elect. Goodwin favored a definite atonement. 
Rutherford interpreted Jno. iii: 16, of a particular, special love; 
it is an actual saving love, and, therefore, not a general love. 
Harris’ objections strong on both sides: ‘I see more than I 
can answer. I doubt whether there be any such thing at all as 
a conditional decree; agree with Lightfoot, that ‘the world’ 
meant the Gentiles, ‘ but that love is the highest love that can 
be.” 
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Here this “long and tough” debate ended, and Baillie’s re- 
mark is—‘‘ yet thanks to God, all is gone right, according to 
our mind.” It is clear enough, not only from what Gillespie 
and Rutherford said, but from the whole drift against Calamy, 
that the general view of the Assembly was Azgh Calvinism, and 
such, beyond the shadow of a doubt, is the sense of our stand- 
ards. Logically and historically, they stand for a limited 
atonement.* Nov. 3,a motion was debated about leaving out 
the words—“ foreordained to everlasting death,” and a year 
later Whitaker moved their omission, but the Assembly re- 
solved—“ the words shall stand without alteration.” From 
this time forward the interest of the Assembly slackened, 
though the discussion on the related questions ran on to the 
end of the year. 

It is impossible to resist the conviction, that Milton had in 
his mind the Assembly wrestling with these questions, when 
he penned those lines: 

‘¢ Others apart sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 


Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 


For was not all “Smectymnus” in the Assembly? and 
Calamy, and Marshall, and his old preceptor, Young, in the 
very fiercest fray of these high questions? 

Baptism, and “about the grace which is in it,” proved quite 
vexatious, and occupied a good deal of time. Whitaker was 
the champion of opinions, which would now be considered 
conservative and churchly; while Palmer stood for the more 
modern views. Both tried to find the point of equilibrium 
between an opus operatum and a bare sign; but they moved 
from opposite poles. 

Dec. 5, 1645, an order of haste having come from Parlia- 
ment, the Assembly proceeded to revise the Confession; but 
for the next six months hardly anything was debated in the 
Assembly, save jus divinum and its entangling alliances. How- 
ever, in June they proceeded to adopt the heads of the Con- 





* [This statement is stronger than the facts. The Westminster Assembly care- 
fully avoided the extremes of Calvinisn. —d. B. Sucra.] 
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fession. In the course of a fortnight, the first ten were adop- 
ted, then came three weeks more of jus divinum, another 
order of haste from the Commons was followed by the adop- 
tion of xi. and xii; after several months of debate on Marriage 
and Divorce, Synods, etc., the heads on Perseverance, Assur- 
ance, and Saving Faith, and then the Law of God and Re. 
pentance. Sanctification was the last of the nineteen heads to 
be adopted—“ assurance” having given rise to a great deal of 
debate. Sept. 21, Good Works; and on the same day also it 
was ordered, that “‘the several heads of the Confession of 
Faith shall be called by the name of chapters ;’—and Sept. 
25, 1646, Parliament having again urged haste, the first nine- 
teen chapters were presented under the title: “To the hon- 
orable, the House of Commons, assembled in Parliament, the 
humble advice of the Assembly of Divines, now, by authority 
of Parliament, sitting at Westminster, concerning part of a 
Confession of Faith.” 

The rest of the Confession followed rapidly. Chapter xx, 
on Civil Rights, was, of course, a bone of contention—for a 
whole month, and when it was adopted, the. last clause had to 
be laid over. Chapters xxi—xxiii, xxvii, xxviii, and xxiv, 
with the clause of wilful desertion in it; xxix, xxv, xxvi, and 
on Nov. 26, 1646, chapters xxx—xxxiii were adopted, and 
“the Confession of Faith was finished on this day, and by 
order of the Assembly, the Prolocutor gave thanks to the 
Committee that had taken so great pains in the perfecting of 
it.” After a few verbal alterations, e¢. g. substituting “ Christ” 
for “ God” in three places in chapter xxiii, and a futile attempt 
to alter the chapter “of censures,” it was resolved, Dec. 4 
1646, that the whole Assembly should present the completed 
Confession to both Houses of Parliament. It was so done.. 

The Assembly went in a body. “ They were called in—the 
Prolocutor informed the House that they had now finished 
the latter part of the Confession, and, for the more conveniency, 
had reduced both parts to one entire body, and desired hum- 
bly to present it, and, in conclusion, do further desire, that 
if either the thing do seem long, or that they have been long 
in perfecting it, that you would consider, that the business is 
matter of great weight and importance.” On the 7th inst., 
the same ceremony of presentation and thanks was gone 
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through with in the House of Lords. On the occasion of their 
receiving the first nineteen chapters, the House ordered the 
Scripture proofs to be placed in the margin, “to confirm what 
had been offered,” and after the whole Confession was in, the 
Assembly appointed Wilson, Byfield, and Gower to prepare 
these proofs, and have them entered in the margin of “ books 
specially for the votes of the Assembly thereon.” This col- 
lating and approving of texts was done in the Assembly, each 
member being enjoined to bring with him his printed copy 
for reference, while the Scripture proofs were under debate. 
A most venerable Bible-class! The same stones of stumbling 
appeared in the proofs that had appeared in the original dis- 
cussions, é. g., XX: 4; election, etc., but by the 5th of April, all 
the texts are in, and after a review of a few days more, are 
carried up to both Houses, April 29, 1647. 


THE CATECHISMS. 

There remained yet a Catechism, and to this the Assembly 
could now give their undivided attention. As we have already 
seen, a catechism was among the first things mentioned, as a 
means to the desired uniformity of religion in the three Kirks 
and Kingdoms; and was one of the four points in the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Nov. 21, 1644, Baillie reports it as al- 
ready “drawn up,” and a month later “as near agreed to, in 
private, so that when it comes in public, we expect little de- 
bate.” Six months later, he speaks of it as in the hands 
of a committee and, in part, reported on, but if we ex- 
cept the naming of a committee (Aug. 20, 1645) to draw up the 
whole draught of the Catechism, we hear little of it till July 
22, 1646, when an order from Parliament urges “haste in 
perfecting the Catechism and Confession, because of the great 
use there may be of them in the Kingdom.” In September, 
the Assembly got to work on the Catechism, beginning appa- 
rently with Question 3 of our Larger Catechism, though their 
numbers do not run the same as ours, and go only up to 
Question 35. Being turned aside for two months by the rest 
of the Confession, when they resumed the Catechism, in 
November of 1646, the Scribe ceased to give the number of 
the question. They began, however, with: “Why is our 
Saviour called Christ?” (42d Question), but fell into difficulties 
as “to the method of proceeding,” difficulties seemingly con- 
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nected with the headship of Christ, which ended in their taking 
up the Commandments, Dec. 1, 1646. They got as far as the 
fourth, when, on motion of Mr. Vines, ¢fzwo catechisms were 
resolved on—‘one more large, and another more brief, with 
reference to the Confession of Faith (now finished), and to 
the matter of the Catechism already begun.” 

It is a trifling matter in itself, but why must we always print 
and say, the Larger Catechism and the Shorter, instead of the 
larger and smaller, or the longer and shorter? No loyal Pres- 
byterian would ever think of not crossing these two compari- 
sons, despite grammar and analogy. If any one should speak 
of the Longer Catechism, he would at once prove himself an 
alien in the Presbyterian commonwealth ; and if he spoke to 
our Sunday-school children of the Szaller Catechism, his 
speech would bewray him, and his little hearers would look 
perplexed, if not amused. Perhaps it is because in those days 
“large”’ was the current equivalent for our ‘‘long,”’ and what 
we, in the /ingua sacra, still designate “the long prayer,’’ they 
called “the large prayer.’’ But in looking over the Assem- 
bly’s Minutes, one is struck with the variety and the instability 
of the terms by which the two Catechisms were spoken of. 
The Shorter Catechism is called the little, the lesser, the small 
and the short—its name fluctuating to the last. The same is 
true of the Larger Catechism. But when presenting them to 
Parliament—their titles are “ A Larger Catechism,” and “A 
Shorter Catechism,” and these titles the House of Commons 
scrupulously gave them ; but the Lords seem to have been less 
careful, in fact, never caught the exact words, so as to adhere 
to them. Not so Scotland—the true home of the Catechism. 
Both in her Assembly and Parliament, their distinguishing ti- 
tles are always correctly entered and spoken, and thence, in 
all probability, has come to us the correct application of the 
terms “ Larger” and “ Shorter.” 


THE LARGER CATECIIISM. 

It is worth our while to look in on the Assembly for a few 
minutes, and hear them discuss the report as to the method of 
catechizing. Rutherford—on objections—(1.) It is said the 
Apostles did not use such a way. I think they did. “Is then 
the Law of God of none effect ?” is a sort of sample question 
from the Apostolic Catechism. (2.) It takes away the proper 
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work of the minister. Denied. ‘There is as much art in 

catechising as in anything in the world. It may be doubted, 
whether every minister do understand the most dextrous way of 
doing it.” Marshall hesitated a little about adhering, too 

formally, to the bare question-and-answer method of the Cate- 

chism. Bridge: “Two ends of catechising: increase of knowledge 

and test of knowledge. For the first there must be explica- 

tion of the terms of divinity—redemption, etc., must be first 

explained. For the test of their knowledge it is better that 

answers should be made by sentences than by aye and xo.” 

Gillespie: “This is a profitable discourse, which is the best 

way of catechising. I like the form—capital questions by 

themselves, and particular questions by aye and wo. When 

we were lately in Scotland, we had occasion to speak of this 

way, and showed them the example of it, and they all liked it 

very well.” Dr. Gouge: “ Ministers are physicians; they must 

observe the patient.” Herle: “I would have aye and xo to be 
expressed, but not distinct. It should be the first word of the 

answer.” Seaman: “There are two things before us: about a 

catechism, and about catechising. It is a little too much to 

prescribe to the minister this form or that.” Reynolds: “We 

all agree that way which is most for ingenerating knowledge is to 

most to be used—but I do not see that this way before us is 
the best.” Delmy: “ A catechism is for propounding knowledge 
in the most familiar manner, and to find out the measure of 
the knowledge of the party. The experience of the Reformed 
churches is to be considered.” Palmer : “You must consider 
others as well as children.” This is enough. 

Let us see how the Larger Catechism grew. The Scripture 
proofs on the Confession being finally completed, April 15, 
1647, the Assembly at once proceeded with the Catechism, 
beginning with question and answer, but though not numbering 
them, it is obvious that they followed the order of the ques- 
tions in their previous Catechism, as far as Question 42, and 
then on as far as Question 58 of our Larger Catechism. Here 
they are again confronted with the extent of the Atone- 
ment. The matter is referred to a special committee and the 
Scotch Commissioners, to report at a future day. The Assem- 
bly resume their work with effectual calling (Question 67), and 
passing by Question 76 (Repentance), reach 82, and then pass 
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over to Questions 154—196 in, our present order, except 172 
and 173. In April they had resolved to attend to nothing at 
the morning session, beginning at nine instead of ten o'clock, 
till the Catechism was finished. They seemed very urgent. In 
June they distributed the ten commandments to as many 
separate committees, besides increasing the number of the 
General Committee. In July they took up what now is inclu- 
ded in Questions 61-64, but which was originally one question, 
and in a much harsher form, and aimed to soften it, viz.: 
Ques. “ Are all thus saved by Christ, who live within the visible 
church and hear the Gospel?’ Axswer. “Although the visible 
church (which is a society made up of all such as, in all ages 
and places of the world, do profess the true religion and their 
children) do enjoy many special favors and privileges, whereby 
it is distinguished from other societies in the world, and the 
gospel when it cometh doth tender salvation by Christ to all, 
testifying that whosoever believeth on him shall be saved, and 
excludeth none that come unto him, yet none do or can truly 
come unto Christ, or are saved by him, but only the members 
of the invisible church, which is the whole number of the elect 
that have been, are, or shall be, gathered into one under 
Christ, their head.’”’ Questions 172-173 were answered at the 
same time, but there seems to be no notice of Question 76 till 
we come to the end of the discussion on the Commandments 
(Sept. 17, 1647,) when it is spoken of as amended. The Lar- 
ger Catechism being completed October 15, 1647, was carried 
up by the whole Assembly, October 22, and received by both 
Houses with thanks. 


THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 

It was ordered, August 5, 1647, that “the Shorter Catechism 
shall be gone in hand with presently by a committee now to be 
chosen.” This committee consisted of the Prolocutor (Herle), 
Palmer, Temple, Lightfoot, Green, and Delmy. The Larger 
Catechism being finished, the Shorter was all that remained. 
Mr. Tuckney seems to have had special charge of it, as he had 
had of the Larger. In a very few days it was brought before 
them, and the discussion on it began October 2Ist, but there 
are few marks in the Minutes of the order in which it was de- 
bated. November 8th it was resolved that the Commandments, 
Lord’s Prayer, and Creed be added, and on the 15th the Cat- 
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echism was read to the Fourth Commandment, and ordered to be 
transcribed. The next day the remainder was reported, and or- 
dered transcribed. The addition of the Creed raised some de- 
bate—Ney, Rayner, Greenhill, Wilson, and Valentine dissent- 
ing—any further debate of the matter, however, being cut short 
by a vote of twenty-three to twelve. On the same day the Com- 
mittee on the Catechism was still further increased, and next 
day, which was the 19th of November, the words, “ he descended 
into hell,” being, by a vote of nineteen to twelve, put into the 
margin, the Shorter Catechism was completed, and ordered to 
be “ carried up by the whole Assembly,” which was duly done, 
to the Commons, November 25th, and to the Lords November 
26th, and by both accepted, with thanks and commendation 
for the Assembly’s great pains, and with an order to print six 
hundred copies, and no more, for the use of the Houses and the 
Assembly of Divines, and “ that they would affix the texts of 
the Scripture in the margin.” 

Everything in the Assembly is now looking toward the end. 
The Commissioners of the Church of Scotland have all left; 
Henderson, a year ago last May, stopping at Newcastle to con- 
vert Charles from the divine right of bishops to the divine right 
of Presbytery, and since August 12, 1646, in his grave; and Gil- 
lespie, in July of the present year—Baillie and the Lord Chan- 
cellor having already left on Christmas of 1646. ‘Rutherford 
alone is left. Upona motion made by him, it was ordered 
that it be recorded on the scribe’s books: “‘ The Assembly hath 
enjoyed the assistance of the honorable, reverend, and learned 
Commissioners of the Church of Scotland in the work of the 
Assembly ; during all the time of the debating and perfecting 
of the four things mentioned in the Covenant, viz.: the Direc- 
tory for Worship, the Confession of Faith, Form of Church 
Government, and Catechism, some of the reverend and learned 
divines, Commissioners from the Church of Scotland, have been 
present in and assisting to this Assembly.” With this en- 
dorsement of the departed and the departing, and thanks from 
the Prolocutor, by order of the Assembly, and in their name, 
Samuel Rutherford took his leave November 9, 1647. The 
same day a committee of seventeen was appointed “to con- 
sider what the Assembly is to do when the Catechism is fin- 
ished?’’ They were in danger of falling to pieces, not now 
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through dissension, but for want of something todo. There is 
a good deal of straggling, late-coming, and early going, and no 
coming at all. 

Before we dismiss this matter, let it be noted, that this ven- 
erable body was afflicted with the common malady of all delib- 
erative bodies—non-attendance. Further on there really might 
be some excuse for such delinquency, since eight or nine years 
was a long session, even in the days of long Parliaments; but 
as early as March, 1645, Marshall moved ‘in regard to late- 
coming, which was a great loss of time,” and often delayed the 
organizing of the body for want of a quorum. And when they 
did come, their inattention was as derogatory as their tardi- 
ness, sit.ce we find it ordered, that the members of the Assem- 
bly do not bring any books or papers to read privately in the 
Assembly during its sittings; that they forbear ordinary going 
from one place to another in the Assembly; that in case any 
member has occasion to be out of his seat, that then he be 
uncovered. But absenteeism, tardiness, and inattention are 
mot easily cured. They are chronic vices. May 26, 1645, for- 
ty-four members band together and bind themselves by a 
promise to be present every morning at nine o’clock; but al- 
ready, in July, a numerous and weighty committee of fifteen 
members and four doctors of divinity—then not as plenty as 
now-—on it, is appointed “to consider if the seldom-coming 
and going-away before adjournment,” to meet to-morrow, and 
report with all convenient speed. They report, debate, and 
give the names of the delinquents. It would be worth much to 
us, to know who of that grave body played truant during these 
high debates. They were not Dr. Gouge, Herle, Nye, Smith, 
Dr. Burgess, Calamy, Marshall, Sedgwicke, Dr. Temple, White, 
Palmer, Guibon, Chambers, Cawdry, and Ash, seeing they were 
this police committee, and, moreover, we know them as zealous 
workers. Next week the names of the delinquents were sent 
to the Parliament; from this Mr. Woodcock, a young and re- 
putable man, dissents; we know not why. 

Things, however, seem not to mend, and after some six 
months, the Lords and Commons, who are now “hastening”’ 
the Confession of Faith, take the matterin hand. Henceforth, 
there is to be “a roll-call every morning at nine o’clock”’ (the 
former hour was ten, but business was becoming more press- 
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ing and we are glad to record that this spurt of zeal on the part 
of Parliament synchronizes with a good stent of work on the 
Assembly’s part. We hear no further complaint for another 
six months, when the two Houses of Parliament issue a second 
order, which I do not find recorded in these minutes, but which 
was ‘to be duly executed in all its parts.” After another half- 
year, for the disease seems semi-annually remittent, it is re- 
solved “that the distribution of money for the time to come 
(we are now in December, 1646, and have been sitting three 
and a half years) shall be exactly according to the presence or 
absence of members from this day forward.” This has a busi- 
ness look. Attempts were made to pass even something 
stronger, such as the weekly reading out of the names every 
Friday, after twelve o’clock, but clearly the vés inertie was 
becoming very stable. “A Mr. Hodges went away, and was 
called back by the Prolocutor, and would not return,” and no 
remedy, we judge, for such discourtesy ; for the Assembly re- 
solve, ‘no further question shall be put concerning the busi- 
ness.’ But the spirit of murdered time would not down, for 
November 15, 1647, it is resolved, that those who go away with- 
out leave, or before the rising of the Assembly, “ they ’—with 
an emphasis—shall be accounted as absent for the day; and the 
last numbered session, February, 1649, closes its Minutes of 
that day with the resolution, “ that the £200 now to be dis- 
tributed shall be according to the rule of the last distribution,” 
which ,we take to mean, no work, no pay—the fer diem being 
four shillings. It seems small, but a trooper did his fighting 
for two shillings and six pence. 

When “the truants” called us off, the Assembly had pre- 
sented the Shorter Catechism, and returned “to affix the 
texts.” In March “the Scriptures were read in full Assem- 
bly.” April 12 “the proofs” of both Catechisms were ordered 
to be transcribed, and to be carried up on Friday morning, 
April 14, 1648. September 20, 1648, the Assembly requests 
Lord Manchester, to desire the Lords to urge the Commons 
“to hasten the Little Catechism.” This is their last word on 
the Shorter Catechism. Their minutes grow more meagre from 
day to day. The Assembly has dwindled down to three days 
.a week, with a good many /acune@ in its roll and sessions. 
February 1, 1649, there is no King since day before yesterday, 
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and no present business for the Assembly, but still “ prayers 
for the Lords and Commons,” at four shillings a day. Feb- 
ruary 8, “Mr. Carter, of London (he is an Independent), to 
pray;” there being, by vote of the Commons, no House of 
Lords since two days past, their lordships need no chaplain. 
The Assembly is now small enough “ to adjourn to the scribe’s 
chamber.” 

February 15, “ Mr. Hardwick to pray next week.” 

February 22, 1649, “ Mr. Johnson to pray.” 

This is session 1163, the last one numbered, and the Assem- 
bly thenceforth disappears in a committee for examining min- 
isters. Zealous and accurate calculations have shown that it 
sat five years, six months, twenty-two days. 

When the curtain again rises, there is neither crown nor 
crosier, House of Commons nor Assembly of Divines—but a 
soldier booted and spurred, and leaning heavily on his sabre— 
OLIVER CROMWELL, afterward Lord Protector. 

Such then was the Westminster Assembly. A body of noble, 
learned, courageous, and God-fear ingmen—not inspired, and, 
neither by themselves nor others, regarded as infallible—wide 
differences, and, at times, sad divisions being among them. 
Moreover, they labored under certain grave disabilities. The 
State had called them, not to propound, but to advise, and ne- 
cessarily sought to use them for political ends, and these feudal 
fetters limited them on all questions of church and state, ques- 
tions of a most precarious nature, because of the perilous times 
—when the church was without a bishop, and the state without 
a king, and that in an age when kings, no less than bishops, 
were God's anointed, and royalists and prelatists constituted 
the mass of the people. But in all ideas of government, there 
was becoming manifest a drift toward freedom, at least away 
from authority. In polity, it looked toward Independency, and 
in theology, toward Arminianism ; and along both lines to- 
ward a larger liberty of conscience and conduct. 

The creed of the Assembly was, of course, retrospective and 
not prospective, since they had taken in hand to set forth in 
order a declaration of those things which were most surely 
believed among them. Confessions are necessarily conservative, 
because they are human, and not divine; the spirit of tolerance 
is all that we can expect, never the spirit of prophesy. Conser- 
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vatism, therefore, prevailed in their formulas, as it always does, 
and, as in historical movements, it always must, but it prevailed 
by concession, which is the céefficient of progress. To prevail 
in any other way, would be to stand still, when God’s word is 
that the people “go forward.” Such victories end in death. 
Their work was a grand one in its aim and result, and yet 
was, in some sense, a failure. It was done on English soil, 
and by English hands, and yet was not an English product ; 
nor was it ever accepted by the English people. In fact, it 
was an exotic. It did not take kindly to the climate then, nor 
has it since. Scotland is its habitat, as it was its home. Old 
England and New England, and all their descendants, Have cast 
out high Calvinism and high Presbyterianism. But these men 
faithfully did their work. Per aspera, they attained ad astra. Be- 
cause of these perils, caution and precaution—which are some- 
thing of wisdom,—and charity—which is well-nigh all of wisdom 
—had the fuller sway, and by [them, God gave the work of 
the Westminster divines a wider dominion than he has been 
pleased to give to any other Protestant Symbol, save the 
Confessio Augustana. 





Art. IIL—THEORIES OF LABOR REFORM AND SO- 
CIAL IMPROVEMENT. 


By Rev. Wm. A. HoLuiipay, Belvidere, N. J. 


SOCIETY may be regarded as distributed into three main 
classes. At one extreme we have all those who live upon their 
fellow men in a sense not creditable to themselves. The idle, 
the vicious, the criminal belong here. They are not in direct 
relation with the great branches of honest production. Their 
lot, consequently, is not so immediately affected by the fluctu- 
ations to which these are subject. The thrift of the commu- 
nity, of the country, is not their thrift, and its reverses are not 
their reverses. So far is this from being the case, that it may be 
most plausibly maintained that a bad year, as respects the gen- 
eral prosperity, is a good year for all who live and prey upon 
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the public—for all particularly, who work the vein of public 
charity.* 

At the other extreme are those who possess some property, 
—the rich, the well-to-do. Having some store against an evil 
time, provided as the bees are for the winter, they, too, are not 
affected so distressfully by present straits. The question, what 
to eat, what to drink, what to put on, is not the immediate 
and pressing one in their lives. 

Between these two classes is, however, one greater than 
either. It comprises all those who, not having accumulated 
means, are dependent for support upon the product of their 
labor from day to day. Not only must it be at once apparent 
how many are embraced by such a definition, but also how 
various and how immediate are the influences of the gen- 
eral condition of the times upon their condition. This great 
class—which for convenience we call the working-class, and the 
lower strata of which are composed of the honest and industri- 
ous poor—stands in immediate relation with the general pros- 
perity or adversity. The index of the steam-gauge does not 
more truly or quickly show the increasing or lessening pressure, 
than does the situation of the working class indicate the favor- 
able or unfavorable state of affairs at large. In a good year 
work is abundant and well paid. All trades have occupation, 
and in the home of the workman there is plenty; his table 
is sufficiently supplied, he and his children are well clothed and 
lodged. But in a bad year work is slack. Those who minister 
to the luxuries of society first find themselves in enforced idle- 
ness, and afterward even those who supply the necessities of life 
have less than usual to do. At once the home condition reveals 
the pressure. It is felt first and most severely by the lower 
strata, and then by those higher, until, in an unhappy progres- 
sion, it has affected all. Comforts are curtailed, clothing scanty, 
food poorer and less abundant. Want, increasing want, follows. 





* The unworthy take advantage of the larger provision which, at such times, 
the charitable, individuals and associations, make for the poor. We remember a 
report of a case occurring in New York in the winter of 1874-75. A gentleman 
asked a man, who had applied to him for aid, where he came from? He was from 
Pennsylvania, and had been in the city but afew days. “ What brought you here ?’ 
he was asked. The naive reply was: “My brother wrote me there was a good 
deal being done here for the poor, and I had better come and get my share.” 
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Starvation and death may ensue. This, alas, is no fancy sketch. 
Owing to special causes, it is one not often, or in its extreme 
details, realized in our own land. But it has been realized 
again and again elsewhere. And there is every reason to be- 
lieve, that what has often occurred in the great centres of popu- 
lation and of labor in the Old World will some time become 
an experience more and more common and distressing in the 
New. The special causes disappearing which have operated 
here in favor of labor, the truth will be better recognized and 
become more practical, that the condition of the working-man 
is one liable to vicissitude. For he lives upon his wages and has 
nothing else to live upon. These, at least, as things now are, 
are affected by the labor market—by considerations respecting 
the kind and amount of labor demanded and offered. Wages 
are often small and insufficient. They are liable to reduction. 
They may entirely cease. How then can the situation of the re- 
ceiver of wages be anything but precarious? It is, it must be so. 

In view of this fact emerges a question—one of the great 
questions of social science: Is there any prospect of improve- 
ment in the situation of the working-class? Or (since, as we 
have seen, this great class comprises them as its lower strata), 
may we hope for the bettering of the condition of the honest 
and industrious poor? To this question, alike in the broader 
and less comprehensive form, an affirmative reply is almost 
universally returned. There are some croaking spirits whose 
foresight, going to and fro like the raven over the watery waste, 
finds no resting place in the future. So far from holding out 
hopes of a better day, some of these—quite like the physical 
philosophers who rise from time to time to point out causes, 
the operation of which must inevitably one day produce the 
crash of matter and the wreck of worlds—demonstrate the ex- 
istence of social forces, of principles and elements in the prob- 
lem of existence, that can result only in social ruin, complete 
and terrible. 

There is nothing hopeful, for instance, in those teachings 
which assume to demonstrate an inequality in the rate of in- 
crease respectively of population and food. Malthus held that 
population increased in geometrical, while food increased only 
in an arithmetical ratio. A quadruple population would have 
only a double supply of food. Ricardo elaborated the matter 
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still further. He assumed that the best lands are always first oc- 
cupied, and hence, that the yield is always greatest at first. The 
poorer soils successively taken up for cultivation must give less 
and less returns. Inevitably, then, a day must be anticipated 
when population shall bein excess of food. It may be delayed. 
Late marriages, the wise regulation of reproduction, war, and 
pestilence, which thus become blessings in disguise, may post- 
pone, but they cannot prevent. It is a dark picture, this pro- 
gress of the world toward a day of universal famine. The fact 
that men shrink back, as they do,* from its principles and from 
the direct inferences from them is at least worth something in 
the way of presumption against the truth of such a scheme as 
this. It also shows that this is the last place to look for light, 
positive and cheering, on the subject of our discussion. 

Nor can we say anything very different of the doctrine of 
evolution. It, of course, has its important bearings, according 
to its advocates, upon the future, as it has had in shaping the 
past. It should seem, at first sight, as if a principle which has 
operated as it is claimed to have done in the ages hitherto, the 
workings of which are seen in the ascending series of existence, 
beginning with the atom or cell and crowned with man, must 
be a beneficent one. Here is something beyond the old and 
vague doctrine of human progress, something more than the 
mere possibility of improvement. Here isa certain aspiration 
upward, a sort of “ earnest expectation of the creature,” a long- 
ing for and reaching out after a higher existence; and here, too, 
is an actual onward movement. This accounts not only for 
the phenomena of life in general, but especially for all that is 
useful and valuable in society. All has been produced by de- 
velopment. What then of good may not this mighty and 
fruitful principle yet have in reserve for the world in ages to 
come? We find, as a matter of fact, that the advocates of evo- 
ution do proclaim the regeneration of the world. It is to be 
brought about by the laws of life. Mr. Darwin has much to 
say of the improvement of human welfare ; and it is a central 
idea in the thought of Herbert Spencer. 





* It is interesting to know hew working people themselves regard such views. 
A writer, of whom we shall make further mention, speaking of the French work- 
men, says: ‘* Malthus recurs several times in these reports. He is one of the 
greatest terrors tc the workmen.” 
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But observe. There isa most important distinction between 
the improvement of the condition of society as a whole, and 
the improvement of the condition of all and each of its mem- 
bers. And the doctrine of evolution has no tenderness for in- 
dividuals. Its course iS precisely that of the Indian war-party, 
that, returning from its foray, brainson the way, and disembar- 
rasses itself of, the captives that lag and faint. Natural selection, 
survival of the fittest--these may be the watch-words to cheer 
an aristocracy of physical strength and mental power, but they 
are avac victis to the struggling, to those overborne in the rude 
and fierce contest for existence. ‘“‘ When the principle of selec- 
tion shall reign in our codes and in our manners without hind- 
rance, without opposition secret or open, the multitude made 
up of the feeble-bodied, of the thriftless, and of the foolish, 
shall, little by little, disappear. If our descendants are among 
the elect they shall be rejoiced by the sight of human kind 
flourishing in beautiful bodies, with vigorous health, with mus- 
cular and intellectual force, all engaged in improving this terres- 
trial abode.’’* Allis going well, or would be, if only a foolish and 
mistaken charity did not interfere, and by its public legislation 
and its private efforts keep alive and carry along the unfor- 
tunates whom nature in its onward march would leave behind. 
We fancy that most men will judge that a method for improv- 
ing the condition of the poor, the fundamental idea of which is 
that improvement consists in starving them out and killing 
them off, is not much better than none at all.t 





* We quote from Professor Caro, who has ably treated Darwinism upon its 
moral and political sides. He is one of that band of French assailants, equally 
brilliant and strong, who have couched their lances and met the doctrine of evo- 
lution in full field, and to the revealing of many a weak joint in its harness. They 
have already been represented in this REVIEW.—(See p. 120, Jan., 1874.) 

+ Mr. M. D. Conway, in a recent lecture, gives an incident of his intercourse 
with Herbert Spencer. Being on a journey together in Scotland, they observed 
some lads running after a canal boat to beg pennies from the passengers. After 
running a mile or two, the feebler boys began to fall back, disposed to give up the 
pursuit. “Now” said Mr. Spencer, “in amoment or so you will see another 
principle called into exercise in the shape of pity.”” And, in fact, adds Mr. Conway, 
Mr. Spencer soon had the satisfaction of seeing a handful of pennies thrown to the 
boys who had lagged. It seems to us that any such feeling of satisfaction was 
altogether wrong in an evolutionist philosopher. He certainly indulges no such 


satisfaction when that other principle comes into exercise on the large scale.-—(See 
his Jutrodiuction to Social Science.) 
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There are others, schools and individuals,* whose prognosti- 
cations are more or less of a pessimistic character. But most 
men are and have been optimistic. The forecast of most, 
ranging the future, brings back much more than the olive leaf 
of promise. The transition of the working classes from a pre- 
carious into an assured and settled situation, the improvement 
of the condition of the honest and industrious poor—here it 
has been ever felt, is scope for the exercise of hope. And that 
hope is here prevalent and profound, appears not only in the 
express declarations of it, but also is implied in all efforts, 
whether speculative or practical, to indicate the methods by 
which it may be realized and to bring about its realization. 
For men do not scheme and labor for that which they believe 
to be utterly in vain. Many schemes have been proposed, 
many theories have been advocated. It is here proposed to 
glance at some of the theories of Labor Reform and Social Im- 
provement in which these hopes have taken shape. 

The first theory to be mentioned is the Agrarian.t It starts 
with the postulate, that the source and origin of the evils of so- 
ciety, the prime and fontal evil, is the unequal distribution of 
property. Some have vast amounts, others have none. Hence 
the miseries and oppressions to which the poor are subject. 





* Notably Mr. Ruskin. He holds that England at least is steadily going toward 
wreck and ruin. His trouble seems in part to be a sentimental one. It distresses 
him that this is an age of steam and manufacture. As a kind of life-raft which 
possibly may be of service when the flood comes, he has founded his society of 
the ‘‘ Companions of the Company of St. George,” the object of which is to buy 
and hold parcels of land which are to be cultivated or kept in common, as may 
seem best. It seems that the banishment of steam, the preservation and increase 
of pure water and green grass, and old-time modes of agriculture, have some inti- 
mate connection with those simple and sweet qualities, intellectual and moral, the 
disappearance of which is to bring about the threatened disaster. 


+ The name descends to us from the Roman history. But only the name. The 
so-called agrarian laws of Rome were certain propositions for the distribution of 
the public domain—ager pudblicus. The Romans were accustomed to take as pub- 
lic property a third of the land of conquered peoples. This was then disposed of 
in various ways—by sale, by lease, by allotment. This allotment, however, was 
merely one of use. The possession was not in fee simple, but was in the nature of 
tenancy, with obligation to pay a-yearly rent. Naturally the right to occupancy of 
these lands became one of the elements in the strife between patricians and plebe- 
ians. The leveling ideas denoted in our days by agrarianism had no part in the 
discussion of reforms, that after all were never carried into effect.—See Becker’s 
Weltgeschichte, vol. 3, pp. 10, 31, 200. 
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Agrarianism then is the scheme which proposes to remedy these 
inequalities, to right these wrongs, by a redistribution. Every 
man is to receive an equal share. Substantial justice shall thus 
be done, inasmuch as all men are equal and have equal rights 
to the possession of life and what makes life worth having. 
Old and tyrannical prescriptions and privileges shall be swept 
away. Class distinctions shall no longer exist. There shall 
be no rich, and there shall be no poor. The wants and woes of 
mankind will vanish. The halcyon days of the world—the 
golden age—will have come. It is not strange that some 
have been taken with the scheme; that at times bands of bold 
innovators, single speculative half-thinkers, have made the 
watchword of redistribution to be heard; that even some 
sympathy with the doctrine has at times pervaded the masses, 
manifesting itself in the disposition to regard poverty and its 
ills as a wrong which the poor suffer at the hands of their 
natural enemies, the rich. And it is not strange either, that 
ideas so crude, so revolutionary, so visionary, have had but 
little practical influence upon mankind. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the assumption with which 
agrarianism starts is false. This is, that poverty and riches 
are causes ; that they explain the various social conditions, be- 
cause they have produced them and perpetuate them. It is 
much more in accordance with sound thinking to view them 
aseffects. The evils of society lie back of the question, whether 
men are rich or poor. They spring from the operation of prin- 
ciples, of which wealth or poverty are attendant signs, more or 
less constant. The agrarian, after all, is only a quack who sets 
out to doctor the symptons, and is ignorant of the real and un- 
derlying disease. And as his diagnosis is false, sois his proposed 
treatment wrong and immoral. This theory of the equal rights 
of men to possession of the good things of this life leaves out 
of view the correlative duty of deserving and gaining them. 
The real right is to possession of what can be honestly acquired. 
This is one of the original rights of man. The existence 
and exercise of it are not limited by considerations of how 
much the possessions of one exceed or fall short of the posses- 
sions of another. If there is a right of property at all, it must 
be a matter of principle, and not one of mere proportion. It 
follows that it is the agrarian himself, who, under cover of doing 
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justice, proposes to be guilty of stupendous injustice, to effect 
robbery, downright and wholesale, in taking from one man his 
goods, lawfully acquired and held-~as the instinctive judgment 
and intuitive sense of all but a few sophisticated doctrinatres 
declare—and giving them to his neighbors, who have upon them 
not the shadow of a claim that will bear a rational test. Apart 
from all such considerations the scheme would never work 
practically. There would be endless quarrels as to the mode 
and agents of redistribution. The result would be far less than 
visionaries have imagined. They are guilty of the failacy of 
division and composition. Because a rich man has this, that, and 
the other object of desire, they expect, under the new order of 
things, tohavethem too. They talk about a division, but really 
are dreaming of a transfer.* And the effect, so much less than 
enthusiasts imagine, would not be as beneficial as they suppose. 
It is a general law, that what costs men nothing never does 
them much good. Prizes in lotteries have rarely permanently 
enriched. It is the man who has been trained and schooled in 
gaining money that knows its worth, and that, as a rule, will 
make the best use of it. The same causes, moreover, which 
produced the original inequality, would soon operate to restore 
it.t Industry, shrewdness, forethought would again accumu- 
late, as sloth, folly, and recklessness would disperse. The order- 





* The story is told, that two apostles of the doctrine once presented their views 
to the head of the Rothschild house in Paris. He listened to their arguments and 
replied, in substance: ‘‘ My good friends, I have no time to discuss the matter. I 
should be sorry, however, to have you go away feeling that I am willingly doing 
you a personal wrong. How much property do you suppose I hold?” “ They 
say one hundred and fifty millions of francs.” ‘“ And how many in France would 
be entitled to share if a distribution were made?” “ Almost thirty millions.’” 
“ Thirty into one hundred and fifty—five times. Here, my friend, is your share, 
and here is your’s.”” And he bowed them out, the richer not only by their shares 
in the great Rothschild estate—five francs apiece—but also, let us hope, by some 
new ideas of the individual benefit that would accrue from the vaunted partition. 


+ A native of the Green Isle, whose own traits and circumstances made agra- 
rian views peculiarly acceptable to him, was once descanting in glowing terms on 
the bright day when there should no longer be any rich or poor, but all should 
share alike. ‘“ But Pat,” said a bystander, “ you would soon idle and drink your 
share away, and be no better off than before.” “ Willthin,’”’ said Pat, ‘‘ we’d have 
anither divoide.” If there were no other argument against agrarianism, it is an all 
sufficient one that it runs squarely against the facts of human nature, and would 
involve, not one, but another and another, and an infinite succession of “ divides.’ 
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ings of Divine Providence, blessing here and blighting there, 
lifting up one and casting down another, would make them- 
selves apparent as of old. In short, agrarianism, false in its 
prime assumption, in its method, in its prognostications, is a re- 
form against justice, against nature, against the Providence of 
God. There is and can be no hope for society, no real better- 
ing of the condition of the poor here. 

Another theory is the Communistic. We have to distinguish 
between communism in its political and in its social senses. 
Though often implicated in fact—as political are often also 
social agitators and reformers—they are logically separable and 
distinct. With the former we have nothing todohere. Com- 
munism places all goods in a common stock, to receive the 
common care, to be controlled by a common administration 
(sometimes democratic, sometimes representative), and to be 
used for the common support, benefit, and pleasure. It again 
has two forms. The first is the secular or rationalistic. In one 
subdivision of this—the fierce democratic—communism is more 
radical even than agrarianism, for while that would recognize 
some private right—right to one’s share after distribution had 
been made—communism, as formulated by Proudhon, denies 
all. Its funqjamental maxim is: Private property is public 
robbery. In another subdivision this form assumes a benevo- 
lent, philanthropic guise. The second form is the religious. 
It does not assume to plant itself upon absolute right and jus- 
tice, but it puts forth the claim to superior enlightenment 
and advanced spirituality. Its way is the best—the true one 
—but it does not denounce as robbers those who think and 
practice differently. It resorts to the early Church* for ex- 





* Acts ii: 44; iv: 32, 34,35. But, as is well known, the best expositors find 
no communism here. ‘“ Zhey had all things common ; i. e., no one regarded his 
possessions as belonging absolutely to himself, but as a trust for the benefit of 
others also”’—(Alexander). So Lange. Meyer, who pronounces for a real com- 
munity of goods, makes, nevertheless, the following points: 1. It existed only in 
Jerusalem. 2. It was not fixed by enactment, but was voluntary. 3. It was, how- 
ever, general in the Jerusalem congregation in the fresh energy of its fraternal love. 
4. It was not borrowed from the Essenes. 5. It arose naturally in analogy with 
the community of goods that existed between Christ and his Disciples, who had a 
common purse.—(See his Handbuch iiber die Apostelgeschichte, pp. 67, 68.) Of 
course, all this may be admitted without the concession that community of goods 
formed, or was intended to form, an integral feature in the life of the early church. 
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ample and law. It is this form which appears in by far the 
most of the attempts to make communism an established social 
order. These attempts constitute one of the most interesting of 
the episodical chapters in human history. Our own land has 
been, and still is, the scene of many of them. There are in the 
United States seventy-two communistic groups, embracing, 
however, only about five thousand souls.* The principal are the 
Shakers, the Rappists (near Pittsburgh), the Inspirationists of 
Amana (in Iowa), and the Oneida Community. These all have a 
religious character. The experiments of rationalistic commu- 
nists in this country, such as that of Robert Owen, made at 
New Harmony, Indiana, in 1823, and that of Cabet, made at 
Nauvoo, Illinois, after the Mormons left it in 1850, soon and 
utterly failed.+ 

Some of these societies have been very successful in acquir- 
ing property—some of them being very rich. They have suc- 
ceeded in rendering comparatively easy the physical condition 
of their members, in lightening the burden of labor. But in the 
nature of the case, they must produce only an average and in- 
ferior type of character. Their effort and result are to reduce 
everything to a dead level. They cannot draw out individual- 
ity. They give no scope for extended and varied careers. 
Even their success, such as it is, does not afford 2presumption 
in favor of the communistic principle. This success is due to 
certain special elements, such as the personal influence of a be- 
loved and trusted leader and teacher, the power of some par- 
ticular doctrine or form of doctrine, etc. There has been some- 





* Hepworth Dixon has dealt with the subject after the manner of a professional 
bookmaker in his Mew America. But we have now a work of far different charac- 
ter and value in Mr. Nordhoff's Communistic Societies of the United States, 1875. 


+ All these departures from the established order, whether they be of theory of 
practice, are often placed under the head of socialism. That is a still more general 
term than communism, for along with that it embracés agrarianism in its various 
modifications and other things beside. It is thus more or less vague. 

Communists are socialists, but all socialists are not communists. The principal 
names in the history and literature of ceommunistic socialism are those of Babeuf, 
Owen, St. Simon, Fourier, and Cabet. Consult the encyclopedias as to these. 
They represent mainly the rationalistic and secular side of communism ~St. 
Simon, who undertook to found a new religion, being @ guwast exception. J. H. 
Noyes, head of the Oneida Community, has written a book on American Social- 
ism. 
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thing to give a special common interest, an esprit de corps, 
within narrow limits and among people of a peculiar type. The 
successes of religious, as well as the failures of secular commu- 
nism, demonstrate that the principle would never work on the 
grand scale. 

It is to be said of Communism also, that it runs against the 
facts of human nature. As already intimated, it conflicts with 
individuality, it represses freedom of development and of action. 
But men have different endowments and gifts, and they have an 
original right to the exercise of these. Every man has a right 
to his own vocation. And these differences of endowment, of 
vocation, demand, as they also result in, differences of outer 
lot and life. That system of society must be best which gives 
greatest scope for the exercise of human powers in their variety, 
and holds out to them the largest rewards. But passing this, 
the right to private property which communism ignores and 
denies is an original one. The sense of it is instinctive in our 
nature. There is really no argument possible with the man 
who denies it. To deny it is not to eradicate it. It will reas- 
sert itself. Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret. And 
once upon the slope, there is no stopping short of the bottom. 
If right does not exist in one direction it does not in another. 
If a man has no right to exclusive appropriation of a certain 
house, certain land, certain goods, if he stands to them in no 
special and exclusive relation, what right has he to appropriate 
to himself the company, the caresses of another being, to claim 
a special propriety in her? If properly his goods are not his, 
but society’s ,;why not also his wife ? Some communistic societies 
may not recoil, neither in doctrine nor practice, before this 
logic. But the mass of men will always hold that such pro- 
gress is progress downward. They will judge, that while it is 
easy to criticize the institutions of society, it is hard to improve 
upon them. They will rally in support of these institutions. 
Property, the family—those who assail these shall always be 
accounted the enemies of human kind. In its true character 
then, communism, professing to be social improvement, is so- 
cial destruction. It is really a revolt against society itself. 

A third theory is that of Govermental Ata. It has two forms. 
The first is Legislative Interference. Its ideais that evils can be 
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removed, improved conditions be produced, simply by legisla- 
tion. The poor are oppressed by the price of food. Now if 
the government will only regulate that, if it will only decree 
that so large a loaf shall be sold at such a price; that the price 
of beef shall be so much a pound, then the extortions of bakers 
and butchers shall be forestalled. Wages are often far too low. 
There should be a law passed and enforced, fixing them at a 
living rate. The hours of labor are too many. The law ought 
to regulate their number—say making it eight. And men should 
have the same pay for a day’s work, whether it be a day of 
eight or ten hours. It is assumed that all these matters fall 
within the province of legislation and may be controlled by it. 
All that is needed is the passage and enforcement of the requi- 
site statutes. These notions, it is true, are fostered by design- 
ing demagogism. There is, however, much real and dense ig- 
norance. There are too many among us who seem to regard a 
legislative enactment, or the form of it, as a sovereign and 
specific force. Multitudes believe that when Congress passes 
a law, calling a piece of paper with a picture and a promise on 
it money, money it is, no matter how much of it may be in cir- 
culation, nor upon what it is based and what it represents. It 
is, of course, not for a moment to be denied, that government 
can do much for the poor and for the working classes. Its 
proper functions embrace much of direct benefit for them. All 
police and sanitary regulations belong here. Government can 
inspect tenement houses in which the poor are lodged, and re- 
quire the owners of them to make the provisions required by 
cleanliness and decency. It can, either directly or by conces- 
sion, provide a water supply and a system of sewerage. It can 
order the erection of fire-escapes. It can go into the market 
and punish the man who adulterates food, who offers for salé 
unwholesome meat and spoiled vegetables. It can oblige mill- 
owners to make their factories light and ventilate them properly. 
It can say that the tender child shall not be put to labor in the 
mine or mill, and that, until a certain age, he shall be sent to 
school. And it can provide and maintain, at public expense, a 
system of public instruction. Many things, and beneficent 
things, legislation can do. It, however, has itssphere. There 
are facts and principles which it cannot change. The cost of 
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food, for instance, depends upon its plenty, and not upon the 
caprice or exaction of baker and butcher. It varies with sup- 
ply and demand, and law might just as well try to abolish the 
tides as to stay the ebb and flux of the great laws of supply and 
demand. So of wages. They are regulated by the market, by 
the kind and amount of labor sought and offered. Legislation 
cannot fix them. At most, it can only create difficulties and 
make mischief, playing exactly the part of the child that blows 
dust or thrusts a pin into the works of a watch. Legislation 
cannot make eight hours equal toten. It cannot make eighty- 
seven cents in paper equal to one hundred in gold. Absurdi- 
ties and contradictions do not come within the scope even of 
omnipotence. Mighty as is the ballot, it no more possesses 
the power now of making all the asses horses, than when the 
Greek philosopher first uttered the gibe. The theory of Leg- 
islative Interference, as a method of radical relief and social im- 
provement, breaks down, then; it implies and requires a power 
which legislation does not possess; it proceeds upon mistake 
and ignorance as to the true province and force of law. Itisa 
pope’s-bull-against-the-comet theory. _ 

Another form of the theory of Govermental Aid is State or 
Municipal Employment. Government, either as a matter of 
policy or of duty, is to provide work for all who desire it. The 
unoccupied classes have a claim upon it. And those actually 
engaged in its service are to receive liberal wages. The ques- 
tion, what private employers are paying for the same labor, is 
not a relevant one.* When we come to examine these claims, 
however, they melt away beneath our hands. It seems almost 
a platitude to say that the State ought to have its necessary 
work as well done as is that of private employers, and that it 
ought to cost no more. There is no reason in the nature of 
government or of its service which renders the labor, manual 
and clerical, which it requires, specially meritorious, and makes 





* Every one can judge for himself whether these are abstractions of another age 
and other lands. Only a few days since the public journals reported the demand 
made by a large procession of workmen upon the mayor of one of our cities: 
“ Work or Bread!” And the influence which.the act of the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works in New York City, in reducing the wages of the city’s workmen from 
$2 to $1 50(the current price paid by private employers), had'upon the last election 
there, has not been forgotten. 
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those who furnish it a privileged class. May the day speedily 
come when the servants of our government shall be selected, 
paid, held to the same responsibility, and dealt with in general, 
just as are the employés of any business corporation. As to 
the State furnishing work, it can properly furnish no more than 
it has. This, under a proper view of the functions of govern- 
ment, must always be a limited amount. It may, for a time, 
be artificially increased. Great schemes of public improvement 
may be entered upon, but experience demonstrates what sound 
political science pronounces. The system of “ Internal Im- 
provements,” so popular in this country forty years ago, gave 
employment to vast numbers for a time, but is it an open ques- 
tion whether or not it was a wise one? We think not. The 
failure of many of the works, and the vast load of debt accumu- 
lated by the States, would seem to settle the matter. Napo- 
leon the Third kept a host at work rebuilding and beautifying 
Paris, but it was at the expense of all France, and proved no 
inconsiderable element among the causes that have contributed 
to her humiliation. If these things be so in respect of under- 
takings that seem to be so clearly of a public nature, much 
more are they true in respect of any competition between the 
State and capitalists. The State is out of its province when it 
buys and builds factories and opens mines.* As truer views of 
the nature and functions of government are diffused among us, 
men will cease to look to the State for, or demand from it, aid 
which it cannot give.t+ 





* Even the training of convicts to skilled labor, and the employment of them di- 
rectly by the State and in competition with private manufacture, gives rise to some 
delicate questions. 


+ As we are informed, intelligent workmen are doing elsewhere. ‘** Depuis 1862 
et 1867, il y a sur un point un progrés sensible dans les aspirations des ouvriers 
parisiens ; naguére ils comptaient plus qu’ aujourd’hui sur l’assistance de I état. 
Le réve de beaucoup d’entre eux était d’avoir un gouvernement qui leur dit sa 
naissance et qui se fit ’initiateur des reformes qu'ils attendérent. Souvent, dans 
les rapports des delegués de 1862, on voit réclamer lintervention administrative 
pour la fixation de la journée de travail, pour l’exclusion des femmes des certaines 
professions, méme pour la détermination des salaires. En 1873 presque tous les 
rapports établissent comme une sorte de dogme qu’il ne faut pas compter suf 


Yétat, qu’il ne faut rien lui demander.”’—(Leroy-Beaulieu on Les Aspirations des 
Ouvriers.) 
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The next scheme for our consideration is that of Defensive 
Combination. It is right to call it so, even though it sometimes 
assumes an aggressive character. There are, of course, two 
elements in production—capital and labor; and as things now 
are, these elements are represented by distinct persons or 
classes in all production on the large scale. Now, the scheme 
before us sets out with the assumption, that between capital and 
labor, or between the distinct classes representing respectively 
capital and labor, there is a natural and necessary antago- 
nism. The manufacturer always desires to make the cost of the 
production of his article as low as possible, in order to increase 
his margin of profit. He aims then to cut down every element 
of this cost. Labor isa large element. The manufacturer is 
hence always trying to get his labor at the very lowest rates, 
or, in other words, capital is always crowding labor. The posi- 
tion and resources of the capitalist give him the advantage 
over the workmen singly. They are at hismercy and subject to 
his oppression. Howcan they help themselves? The answer is, 
by combining. They have one thing to sell which the capitalist 
and manufacturer must have, z. ¢., labor. If they are all agreed 
among themselves, if they will act together and upon a con- 
certed plan, they can turn the tables, can make their own terms. 
This is the theory which has been and is so extensively acted 
upon. Not only are there local, state, and national organiza- , 
tions, but attempts have been made to arrive at international 
agreement. At every step the enemy is forestalled. A., for 
example, manufactures a certain article. He employs five 
hundred men, and pays an average rate to his workmen of two 
dollars per diem. His business becomes slack, and he announ- 
ces that after a certain day he will pay only one dollar and 
ninety cents. His men refuse to accept the reduction. As he 
persists, when the day comes they all quit work, and his factory 
stands idle. He goes out into the town, where there are a good 
many workmen of the same trade, and offersthem work. They, 
however, are all in league with his own late workmen. They are 
pledged to stand by these, and hence he gets no hands. He 
advertises throughout the State, but with the same result, and for 
the same reason. Hescours the country at large ; but there is 
a general combination covering the whole country. He sends 
finally across the sea. But the organization against him is 
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already there before him, and foreign workmen are pledged 
not to go into other lands and underbid their brethren there. 
The result is, that it remains what it was at the beginning—a 
contest between the manufacturer and his own men. Or, it 
would be so—a great advantage for the workmen—did the 
brethren of the trade content themselves with this general cry 
of “hands off!” This howeverthey donot. The same organ- 
ization which®secures that these workmen shall maintain their 
part of the contest without adverse interference from their 
fellows, also insures them material aid. That the capitalist may 
not starve them into submission, they are helped, when their 
own funds are exhausted, from the treasuries of the local, 
state, or national combination. The theory is, that sooner or 
later the capitalist must yield. The laborer gets his rights, and 
labor is victorious over capital. When once this system of 
Defensive Combination is in being, it can, of course, he used 
aggressively. It is as efficient in forcing an increase of wages 
as in resisting a reduction ; other matters can also be controlled, 
such as the number of apprentices that shall be admitted, etc. 
We have here then the whole philosophy of trades-unions and 
of strikes, as seen from the laborer’s point of view. It 
will require considerable experience to convince him that, after 
all, he has not yet come into possession here of an instrument 
of sovereign power, a magic wand to conjure away all the diffi- 
culties and oppressions of his life. But truth shall prevail. 

As to the assumption that lies at the base of all this movement, 
is it true that there is any such irreconcilable diversity of inter- 
ests as is claimed? Are capital and labor natural enemies? 
We know that those who assert that they are not, who claim 
that at bottom the interests of both are identical, are charged 
with denying the existence of the very problem which is to be 
solved. Is this just, however? May we not meet it by the 
counter-charge, that they who put the question in this form: 
“ How are the interests of capital and labor to be reconciled ?”— 
themselves prejudge it just as really and decidedly, and take 
it for granted that these interests are antagonistic? May not 
there be a real conflict, founded upon not a real, but a sup- 
posed antagonism of interests? Men may goto war from mistake 
and misapprehension. Who does not believe that in our civil 
war the Southern States were fighting against their own high- 
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est interests? We do not deny the fact of conflict when we 
say that there should be none. Thereisa problem. It ishow 
to reconcile the diverse views which labor and capital take of 
their respective interests. We have faith to believe that a 
Christian civilization shall solve the problem. It will do it on 
the same principles and by the same agencies on which a real 
reconciliation, a union of heart, is effected between a jarring 
husband and wife, who get along wretchedly together, but can- 
not live apart. Capital and labor are essential to one another. 
They are the two blades of the shears. If capital is not in use, 
labor is idle. If there is no labor, capital can undertake and 
accomplish nothing. When business is carried on on a large 
scale, and with great activity, there is most demand for labor, and 
it is best remunerated. And the larger gains workmen obtain 
from a business, the greater will be their interest in it, and the 
more valuable will they become.- There is, asarule, no trouble 
in flourishing times. And when dull and depressed times come, 
the workman who has shared in prosperity must not object to 
bearing his share of the burdens which these bring. Rights and 
obligations are reciprocal here, as elsewhere. 

As to the actual working of this system, it is evident that it 
must be difficult to establish and maintain such elaborate and 
extensive machinery. It runs counter to self-love and the 
spirit of independence. Why should I and my family starve, 
or live on the pittance allowed by some union, when I might 
be at work earning something ? Why should others decide for 
me that no bread is decidedly better than the half loaf? There 
is no greater tyranny than the junta which controls a trades- 
union.* The power passes into the hands of the designing. 
It comes to be exerted in the interest of the idle and ineffi- 
cient rather than in that of the best workmen. Intelligent, 
skillful men, who are abundantly able to take care of themselves, 
must see this in time, and refuse to be led by the nose by a 
system which makes no account of differences, and hence bene- 





* We knew of a case where printers were forbidden by their union to buy from 
merchants who should advertise in certain journals the proprietors of which refused 
to pay the union rates. Notwithstanding a decline in the cost of living, these rates 
were the same as when gold was at its highest premium during the war. We have © 
known a union to pass a gracious resolution, fer mitting one of its members to ful- 
fill a contract which he was already under legal obligation to perform. Not 
another member of the union had one cent’s pecuniary interest in the matter. 
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fits most those of least desert. Again, manufacturers are pro- 
voked by dictation. They seek as far as possible to dispense 
with manual labor and to introduce machinery—a change which, 
while not permanently detrimental to labor, is so when made 
rapidly and generally. They organize in their turn against the 
labor organizations, and are often able to break them down. 
And finally, if irritated beyond endurance, they withdraw their 
capital, and the workmen find that they have only figured in a 
new version of the killing of the goose that laid the golden egg, 

One thing more. We still hear a good deal about strikes, 
But a new view of them begins to dawn upon the workman's 
apprehension. They accomplish little in the end. In many 
cases workmen are obliged to accept the employers’ terms after 
all. The loss of time and the using up of past savings have 
effected nothing ; or if there is a slight gain apparently—a re- 
duction of a few cents successfully resisted, or a like addition 
extorted—these losses of time and wastings of savings more 
than over-balance it. And as on the first opportunity employ- 
ers are apt to reduce again, the victory itself is often a barren 
one. But what it never entered the striker’s brain to conceiveas 
a probable result, a strike often profits capital. The cessation of 
production gives the producer a pretense for raising the price 
of the stock on hand, and it prevents the loss of running 
when the margin of profit has disappeared. It is often money 
in pocket to a manufacturer or corporation to have factory or 
mine closed.* And we may hope that, with a conviction of their 
real inutility to labor, will spread a sounder knowledge of the 
character of strikes. They are artificial crises. They are at- 
tempts to manipulate the great natural principles of supply and 
demand in respect of labor. They are a mistake and an immor- 
ality. ‘ Corners” in labor are no better than in other things. 
It is not risking much to predict, that the men of the trades, 
abandoning this scheme of Defensive Combination, will be found, 
in time to come, turning their hopes toward something else.t 
In fact, the advanced guard of the working host, like Xeno- 





*Some readers may remember to have met with assertions that the great strikes 
in the coal region are not regarded by the companies as such terrible evils after 
call. We have seen suggestions of a yet more uncharitable nature. 

+“ Un heureux symptéme, c’est que la plupart des rapports sont tres explicites 
ontreles gréves. Les ouvriers anglais ont fait dela gréve une arme systematique 
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phon’s Greeks who so rapturously hailed the sea, seems to itself 
already in full view of at least the way to peace and prosperity. 

The new scheme is combination still, but combination in a 
different form and with different ends. It’s real name is Com- 
petitive Association, though it bears often that of Coiperation. 
We have heard considerable about the latter during the last few 
years, but few have any adequate notion of the magnificent 
aims which the scheme in its entirety contemplates and hopes 
one day to attain. 

In order to benefit home industry, the French government 
adopted the plan of sending, at the public expense, represen- 
tatives of the trades to the great international exhibitions. 
Such delegations were present at London in 1862, Paris in 1867, 
and Vienna in 1873.* They were to study such matters as would 
naturally interest and profit their respective branches, and were 
to make reports correspondingly. There are now three series 
of these reports. It is not strange that, departing from what 
is purely technical, they should embrace more and more mat- 
ter relating to the situation, to the grievances, to the hopes 
and aims, of the working classes. The Vienna reports are spe- 
cially valuable, because of their late date, great extent (two large 
quarto volumes, containing four or five thousand pages, and 
including a hundred different reports of delegates), and great 
freedom of speech. It is here that we may learn what are the 
aspirations of the workmen who hold a leading place in the 
industry of the world, and whose activity and boldness of 
thought are unsurpassed. Like all French thought, their views 
are at least exceedingly clear.+ 

In brief, then, the present theory still holds to the necessary 
antagonism between capital and labor, so long as these are rep- 





quils emploient d’une maniére savante, 4 laquelle ils ont di d’abord de grands 
succés, mais qui n’a pu les préserver, dans ces derniers temps, de nombreux et 
cruel revers.”—Leroy—Beaulieu. 

* The money has been appropriated to send a delegation to Philadelphia this 
year; but difficulties have arisen between the government and the workmen relative 
to the right of nomination, It is to be hoped that these will result in nothing more 
than delay in following a good precedent. 


t Our knowledge of these reports is derived from an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable account of them by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. It is entitled Les Aspira- 
tions des Ouvriers, and is the document already quoted. It is found in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, July 1, 1875. 
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resented by different parties. The only way effectually to com- 
pose the strife is to unite proprietor and laborer in one and the 
same person. One poor workman cannot do much toward 
gaining this end, but many together, and with the aid of time, 
can accomplish it. Let a number of workmen of the same 
trade organize themselves into an association. While working 
for capitalists on the best terms they can get, content for the 
time with a simple modus vivendi, let them lay aside and put 
in a common store a fraction of their wages.* These collective 
savings become, by and by, a capital. With this capital a 
“plant” z. ¢., the requisite outfit of machinery and tools, is pur- 
chased and set up. The workmen-proprietors now work for 
themselves. They enter the market in competition with their 
former employers. All that went to these in the shape of 
interest and profits, now comes to the workmen over and above 
what they formerly received as wages. When one establish- 
ment has been operated successfully, its profits, or a part of 
them, afford capital for another. The whole. of that branch 
gradually comes into the hands of the associated workmen. 
The same thing goes on in the other trades. Ultimately the 
capitalist is excluded. The system of salaries and wages is 
abolished. The emancipation of labor is complete and lasting. 
This, then, is the scheme upon which rest the hopes—this is the 
dream-—-of the workmen, who, pondering the subject of theirown 
improvement, have become convinced of the futility of such 
other plans as have already been noticed. Is it more than a 
dream? Is it “the sea, the sea,” or only a glowing mirage? 
It is to be said, in the first place, that the codperative idea is 
a good one within certain limits. As a mediating principle, for 
instance, to bring into harmony the conflicting views held by 
abor and capital, much may be hoped from it. It takes the 
shape here of a participation on the part of the workmen in 
the profits of a business. Thus it gives them a direct interest 
and stake in the economical and successful conduct of the busi- 
ness. But when it is sought to extend the idea and realize 
the plan already sketched, there are other elements of the 
problem that must be taken account of. 
The raising of a capital is a vastly more difficult thing in 





* In the experiments the sum has been fixed at ten cents a month. 
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fact than in theory. In the church we present the strongest 
motives to renewed men to give. We cipher out what vast sums 
a single cent a day given by each communicant would amount 
to; and yet, somehow, these sums do not in fact roll up. It 
is true the scheme we discuss holds out the hope of great bene- 
fit. But then this benefit is confessedly distant. It may be 
years before any return can even be hoped for. The induce- 
ment to save is a weak one for a class that notoriously lives for 
the present. The mode of accumulating the capital, implies 
on the part of the workmen a degree of intelligence, of ten- 
‘acity of purpose, of self-denial, which they do not possess.* 
But, passing this, there would be the risks of investment, of 
dishonest or reckless administration, of the dissipation and loss 
of the funds pending the attempted accumulation. When the 
time came to set up the new establishment, a foresight and 
experience, a knowledge of finance and of markets would be 
required, which workmen, on wages hitherto, would riot pos- 
sess and would have had no opportunity to acquire. It would 
be discovered that the capitalist had contributed to the suc- 
cess of the business something more than mere money. Then, 
suppose a long and dull season comes, a time of revulsion, when 
it is necessary to suspend or operate at a loss? If it were so 
difficult to get a working capital, would it be easy to provide 
the reserve fund necessary to float the establishment over into 
prosperous times? And, apart from such questions, how would 
it be possible equitably to adjust, in such a general partner- 
ship, the claims of varying skill, industry, and efficiency? And 
would not there be continual occasions of differences of view 
as to interest and policy? In some few and exceptionably 
favorable instances the scheme might work; but it involves too 
much intelligence, too many and high moral qualities, too 
much of what the world calls good fortune, and Christians call 
the favoring Providence of God, to entitle it to be hailed as the 
successful solution of the labor problem, the mighty instrument 





* Of actual undertakings among the trades in France, the report is: ** Il ne 
semble pas que jusqu’ ici toutes ces petites sociétes soient tres prospéres ; presque 
tous les rapports se plaignent de la froideur, de la négligence des ouvriers a s’affilier 
ou apayer leurs cotisations.” 
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for bettering the condition of the honest and industrious poor. 
In short, it is a utopian scheme.* 

The mention of the moral qualities required by such a scheme 
for its successful working, suggests that all the theories now 
noticed are, in their pure forms, or in their various modifications 
and combinations—of which there are many—subject to the 
same deadly criticism already made upon agrarianism. Like it, 
they all assume that the ills of the working man and of the 
poor are simply and solely in their circumstances, in their out- 
ward condition. These circumstances, this condition, are re- 
garded wholly as causes. But, in truth, they are themselves 
largely effects. They are not a disease, but they are symptoms 
of disease. The prime and original trouble with men is not in 
their condition, but in their character. And all methods of 
improvement that busy themselves simply and solely with the 
condition and leave out of view the character, belong within 
the province of the quack, who doctors the symptoms but never 
touches the real disease. 

There is a theory of social improvement which is not subject 
to this criticism. It is that of Secular Morality. Its doctrine 
is that the distresses of the poor and working classes are due 
to themselves, and not tothe mere occasions that render them 
actual and apparent. These classes are largely unintelligent 
and unthinking; they are improvident, thriftless ; they live for 
the present, and a poor and small present at that. They have 
habits that are idle, wasteful, bad. The remedy then is mainly 
in their own hands. The apostles of this doctrine preach 
honesty, industry, thrift, economy, temperance. They laud 
the night-school, the workingmen’s lyceum, the temperance 
society, the savings-bank. We do not undervalue these instru- 
mentalities. We do not ignore the present and worldly value 
of the natural qualities that render men good citizens, good 
husbands, fathers, employés. The commercial virtues, the 
domestic amiabilities, the justztza civilis, make the world vastly 
better than it would be without them. They form at least a 
sort of jury-mast, and enable society to keep under some sort 





* One of the most striking as well as the most saddening features of this scheme, 
as expounded in the pages of M. Leroy-Beaulieu, is its intensely secular and 
materialistic character. It wholly ignores the spiritual nature and needs of man, 
and the existence and government of God. 
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of sail. But the theory that would make them everything 
exhibits profound ignorance of man and his needs. It is, indeed, 
a great advance to transfer the field of thought and effort, as 
respects the improvement of men, from what is without to what 
is within—from the material surroundings to the immaterial and 
moral nature. Even when upon the right road, it is possible, 
however, to stop too soon—to stop before the full truth has 
been attained. 

As to the account given of the origin of the poverty and 
distress under which the classes we contemplate suffer, all 
must agree with it to a large extent. These do largely spring 
from want of intelligence, of economy, of foresight, from vicious 
habits. Earnings are squandered for objects of luxury, of vain 
display, for useless, for harmful gratification—as if an evil day 
could never come. How much goes out the pockets of the 
poor for tobacco and liquor! But, admitting all this, we want 
to supplement the explanation by the doctrine of Divine provi- 
dence, according to the orderings of which even the greatest 
intelligence and prudence and virtue sometimes miscarry in 
their plans and efforts, and suffer reverse and fall into poverty. 

But in practice the remedy proposed is inadequate. Here 
and there men may be gained by appeals to the natural reason, 
by the reasoning and inducements of Secular Morality. But 
the truth is, men in general are not, in such matters, governed 
and directed by reason. If all men did what they knew and ~ 
saw to be right and profitable, there would be no trouble. 
Demonstrations, clear as light, of what self-love requires, the 
most pointed and powerful appeals to self-interest in its varied 
forms, do not, alas! avail. We urge the drunkard not to touch 
the baleful cup. We tell him he will be better and happier 
without it; that his wife, crushed in spirit, will regain some- 
thing of the joyousness of those far distant, vanished days of 
early love; that his children, who now slink away in fear when 
he returns to his dwelling, will again run to meet and greet him 
and make his home resound with merry laughter. He knows 
it well as we; but still he pours the deadly potion down. It 
is fatal to the scheme of Secular Morality, that it affords no 
sufficient motive; for, in fact, its strongest motives fail. 

And there is one thing—more damaging still—that must be 
said. There is a lack even greater than that of sufficient mo- 
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tive. It is the lack of actual, operative, transforming power. 
The trouble after all is with human nature itself. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life. To change man’s condition, we 
must change man himself. What power does Secular Morality 
invoke that can work the change? Can human resolve and 
effort do it? Can one by his own power turn about, and hav- 
ing been accustomed to do evil, now do good? Yes—when 
the Ethiopian can change his skin, or the leopard his spots. 
The apostle of Secular Morality saystome: “ Be virtuous, be 
virtuous.” Ireply: “ Virtue, to be real and true, must be rooted 
in my heart. Virtuous acts and traits must spring from a pure 
moral nature. And where in your doctrine or scheme is the 
renewing power that can cleanse my nature, that can make 
pure the fountain of life? You bid me be virtuous; but make 
me so.” Virtue! Grand word! Grand thing! But the vir- 
tue of the secular moralist is a drifting, deceptive hope. The 
virtue of a renewed, transformed manhood, of a regenerated 
society, must have its sheet anchor in spiritual realities that 
lie beyond the horizon of this lower world. 

All these schemes are the devices of man. There remains a 
last one which towers above them all, preéminent in this, that it 
is divine. It is the Gospel of Jesus Christ. It may seem weak, 
chimerical, utopian, as an instrnment of social improvement ; 
but the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and his weakness 
is stronger than men. We need not expound this Gospel here. 
Suffice it to say, that it and it alone brings to bear upon man 
adequate motives to start him upon an upward career; mo- 
tives which derive their force from the tremendous realities of 
God and eternity; from the mighty and attracting power of a 
Divine Redeemer’s pity and atoning death. And it, and it 
alone, presents a spiritual force adequate to the regeneration of 
the world. Itnotonlysaystomen: ‘“ Be good!” but it makes 
those who accept it good We believe in the Holy Ghost. 

It is impossible now to set forth the many ways in which 
the gospel bears upon and promotes the improvement of so- 
ciety. But, at least, it may be said, that when its teachings 
are accepted and obeyed, employers shall be both just and 
generous, and employed shall be moderate, honest, faithful, and 
diligent.. Greed of gain on one side, and rapacious demands 
on the other, shall be curbed. Intelligence, economy, temper- 
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ance, and thrift shall abound and flourish as Christian virtues. 
Brotherly love shall continue. The blessing of God shall rest 
upon labor. The great currents of industry shall acquire in- 
creasing volume and force. The circle of production and con- 
sumption shall widen and widen, and its blessings extend. 
And though, as we know on the best of authority, we shall 
always have the poor with us, Christian philanthrophy shall 
render their lot less and less grievous. The rich and the poor 
shall meet together, conscious that the Lord is the maker of 
them all. 

Hail, then, to the method which, unlike the Babel towers of 
human wisdom and effort that strive to reach the heaven by 
building from below, itself comes down, descending as did that 
glorious city which the apostle saw! Hail to the Gospel which, 
universal in its character, suited to man as man, is specially 
adapted to the poor, in that it’not only holds out to their faith 
the compensation of a future life, but is the mightiest instru- 
ment in ameliorating and elevating their condition here! 
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Art. IIIL—CALVINISM AND AMERICAN INDE- 
PENDENCE. 
By THOMAS BALCH, Esq. 

CALVINISM has been discussed so often, and in so many 
ways, and from such diverse standpoints, has been the theme 
of such acrimonious attack and of such loyal defense and 
eulogy, that it appears almost superfluous toadd another to the 
numerous essays concerning it. But its regnant force as a polit- 
ical instrument, oftener recognized by publicists than by theolo- 
gians, does not seem to have been examined with a care worthy 
of the vast effects it has wrought. The learned historian of the 
Reformation proposed to make this the subject of the crowning 
chapter of his last and profoundest work.* He died without 
having commenced what would have been a much needed 
and much valued contribution to political science, as well 
as to religious history, for it may be fairly asserted, that to the 
social mechanism, instituted by the great reformer, developed 
and modified by time and the experience of succeeding gen- 
erations, we owe that form of political organization under which 
we live, commonly called Constitutional Republicanism. This 
species of government was wholly unknown to the ancients. 
As late as Montesquieu, that eminent publicist held that repub- 
licanism could flourish only in communities of limited territory, 
for at the time he wrote, the effects of Calvinism were but par- 
tially experienced, and Calvinism itself seemed almost perish- 
ing beneath a brutal and unsparing persecution. His rare judi- 
cial sagacity failed not, however, to discern that Protestantism, 
from its very nature,t ought to develop political independence. 

Not in Europe, not until transplanted beyond the ocean, 





* See preface to Mr. Cate’s admirable translation of Zhe Reformation in the 
Time of Calvin, by Merle d Aubigné. London, 1875. 


t The opinions enunciated by Montesquieu, Zsfrit des Lois, xxiv: 4, have been 
controverted by a distinguished Roman Catholic writer of our own day, Mr. de 
Parien, who contends, Principes de la Science Politique, Paris, 1870, p. 16, that 
although it was asserted that Protestantism should have led to political freedom, 
‘* yet it has not attained this result generally, or to a considerable extent, as may 
be seen by an examination of the constitution of many of the Protestant States of 
modern Europe.” 
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did the reformed religion yield its most beneficent fruits. The 
earliest attempts at colonization within the territory occupied 
by the revolting colonies were made by French Protestants on 
the banks of the river St. John. These attempts were unsuccess- 
ful, but from the day that the Huguenots, sent out by Coligny, 
put their feet upon the soil of the New World, it seems as 
though they took possession of it as the home of liberty of 
conscience and of political liberty. 

It is the fashion, perhaps too much so, for historians to seek 
the solution of great events in purely material causes, and thus 
our separation from the mother country is laboriously traced to 
the legislation about taxes and imposts. But so momentous 
a change in the condition of a people must be ascribed rather 
to moral and political influences, long existing and rooted in 
its hearts and habits, chief among which was the Calvinism 
of a large part of the population. We propose, therefore, to 
trace in the following pages the political vicissitudes of the ° 
combat which that form of religious belief waged with imperial 
and pontifical absolutism in Europe, and the part it had in the 
creation of a new nation, whose mere existence is a living, dis- 
turbing force in the world’s economy, and whose future is far 
beyond the ken of mortal vision. 

The successive reformations of Christianity were the natural 
results of its development, and here we propose to examine 
more particularly the last of these phases, Calvinism, the effects 
of which were felt in France through the Huguenots, in Holland 
through the Anabaptists, in Scotland through the Presbyterians, 
and in England through the Non-Conformists and the Puritans. 
This examination will enable us to see why the agents of France 
in the English Colonies of America, such as DeKalb and Bon 
Vouloir, found in the religious principles of the colonists an 
element of disaffection toward the mother country, and why 
they counseled the French government to foster and cherish 
it, as it was the only force capable of arousing public opinion 
to such a degree as to produce a rupture with England at the 
first opportunity.* 





* See, upon this subject, Za Vie de Thomas Jefferson. By Cornelis Ve Witt. 
Paris, 1861. 
A New Journey in North America. By the Abbé Robin. Philadelphia, 1782. 
29 
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The religious perturbations set three different peoples in 
motion, and had a different character and result in each of them. 

Among the Sclaves, the movement of which John Huss 
was the leader, was rather national than religious. It resembled 
the last glimmers of the pile lit by the Council of Constance, 
in which the reformer perished (1415).* 

The Reformation promoted by Luther, took its deepest roots 
among the Germans. It was also more thorough, while preserv- 
ing an exclusively national character. The diatribes of Hans 
Sachs were in verses, scarcely understood except by the 
laboring classes of Franconia. The fiercest invectives of the 
chivalrous but unhappy Von Hiitten were in the uncouth dia- 
lect of the day. It not only denied the authority of the Pope, 
but rejected that of Councils, then that of the Fathers, in order 
to bring itself face to face with the Holy Scripture. This manly 
and energetic monk, whose square and jovial face made him 
popular, exercised a commanding influence. The vigorous ha- 
tred with which he combated the Roman clergy, then owning 
one-third of the soil of Germany, drew around him all who 
suffered in fortune from this imposition, all who detested the 
alien occupants of their native land, all who revolted at the 
vices and disorders of the professed teachers of holiness. The 
war, which the German princes then had to maintain against 
the Catholic sovereigns and the allies of the Pope, ended in giv- 
ing to Luther’s Reformation that essentially Teutonic character 
which it ever afterward maintained. 

In the Latin race, the most advanced ofall in an intellectual 
point of view at that period—which to day still pretends to 
the empire of the world (uréz e¢ orbi)—John Calvin organised a 





“Intolerant Presbyterianism must have long ago sowed the seeds of hatred and 
discord between them and the mother country.” 

Presbyterianism and the Revolution. By the Rev. Thomas Smith. 1845. 

The Real Origin of the Declaration of dndependence. By the Rev. Thomas Smith. 
Columbia, 1847. 

DeKalb’s Correspondence, has lately been given to us by the industry and 
labor of Dr. Frederic Kapp, member of the German Imperial Parliament, in 
his genial and eloquent life ot DeKalb. 


*See The Reformers and the Reformation ; Fokn Huss and the Council of Ceon- 
stance. By Emile de Bonnechose. 2 vols. 12 mo, 3d edition. Paris, 1870. A 
very learned and interesting work. 
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transformation, the most thorough and most fruitful in political 
results. Born in France, at Noyon (in Picardy), in 1509, the 
new reformer, after having studied thelogy and subsequently 
law, published at Basle, when twenty-seven years of age, his 
Institutio Christiane Religionis,* which he dedicated to the 
King of France. Driven from Geneva, and then recalled to that 
city, thenceforth he was all powerful there. He desired to re- 
form alike morals and creeds, and himself furnished an example 
of the most austere morality.+ His theocratic rule deprived 
the Genevese of some of the most innocent enjoyments of life; 
but owing to his vigorous impulse, Geneva acquired great impor- 
tance in Europe. 

Bolder in his reforms than Luther, he was also more thor- 
ough and systematic. He clearly comprehended that his doc- 
trines would néither spread nor last if they were not condensed 
into a code. A summary of them, the Profession of Faith, in 
twenty-one articles,t was given to the world (Nov. 10. 1536),§ 
and we find the spirit of it, though not the letter, in many 
a political document of after days. According to this code, 
the pastors were to preach, to administer the sacraments, 
to examine candidates for the office of the ministry. Author- 
ity was in the hands of a synod or consistory, essentially demo- 
cratic in its construction, for it was composed one-third of pas- 
tors and two-thirds of laymen. 

Calvin perfectly understood the secret of the increasing 
strength of the disciples of Loyola. Like the founder of the 
order of Jesuits, he desired to place the new social condition 





*Calvin writes Oct. 13, 1536, to his friend Farel, about a French edition which 
preceded that cited in the text, As far as known this French publication is lost. 
The copy in the library at Zurich seems to be a translation of it into Latin, and 
in a lengthy title-page is stated to be by Joanne Calvino, Novio dunensi autore, 
Basilie, MDXXXVI. The Amsterdam edition of Calvin’s work from Shipper’s 
Press, 1668, has a finely engraved portrait of the Reformer. 


+ This sternness of character had been early displayed. While at school his 
comrades had nicknamed him, “ ¢he accusative case.” 


} As to the real authorship. see Merle d’ Audbigné, vi: 337, who examines the 
question, whether Calvin’s draft was probablyflost and Farel’s adopted. But the 
two friends labored so much in common, and Calvin dominated Farel so much, that 
the document is generally considered to have been the work of Calvin. 


§ D’ Aubigne, citing Registers of Council. 
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upon the most absolute equality, operating under the control 
of the severest discipline. He retained the power of excom- 
munication*® for his church, and himself exercised authority over 
his followers with such rigid inflexibility, that it amounted al- 
most to cruelty. When the man had disappeared, his principles 
survived him in the social organization which was his work. The 
equality of men was recognized and publicly professed; the 
most austere morality was practiced, and when the hour of 
agony or death arrived, their faith and discipline enabled the 
Calvinists to make the most heroic efforts, to endure the most 
frightful tortures, for the sake of conscience and political liberty.+ 

From Geneva this form of religion passed into France and 
through Alsace into Holland and Scotland. In Great Britain 
the two systems—a reform proceeding from the people, a reform 
directed by the government—reached the most complete devel- 
opment. In fact, the Anglican Church, with its archbishops, 
its different orders in the priesthood, its unchanged liturgy, its 
immense income, its universities, its institutions for learning or 
charity, hardly differed in anything from the outward organiza- 
tion of orthodox Romanism.# The change consisted in the 
costume, a greater simplicity of worship, the marriage of the 
priests, the ejection of the Pope, the lands wrested from monks 
and transferred to royal favorites. The existence of the church 
was intimately connected with the existence of the monarchy, 
of which it was the most faithful, the most loyal support. 

The Presbyterian Church of Scotland, on the contrary, devel- 
oped the democratic tendencies which were the very essence 
of Calvinism. No distinction of rank or riches existed among 
the clergy. They were hardly separated from the faithful ex- 
cept in the execution of their spiritual duties. There was no 
delegation of the priesthood. Every Christian was fit for the 





* D’ Aubigue vi: 343. 


+ In August, 1870, the writer expressed similar views in a little volume pub- 


lished at Paris, entitled Les Frangias en Amerique. They were commented on by 


W. Lorimer, Regius Prof. of Public Law and the Law of Nations, in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, in his treatise on Zhe Jnstitutes of Law, 1872 (p. 301). I am not 
insensible to the honor of having my opinions discussed in so learned and author- 
itative a work, but I feel bound to suggest that any ubservations scarcely went so 


far as to say, that Calvin’s system was the cause or model ot.the Constitution 
Geneva. 
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sacred office who had true piety and a call from God. The 
ministers were poor, but it was because they “ lived of the sac- 
rifice.” The power they exercised was purely moral, but in 
Scotland, as well as at Geneva, magistrates and nobles were 
more than once compelled to listen to the stern and energetic 
voices of their pastors. 

Vox populi, vox Det was henceforth the watchword of the peo- 
ples. It displaced the maxim of divine right. Upon the prin- 
ciples summed up in it, the States General relied when they 
pronounced (July 26, 1581) the deposition of Philip II, and 
created the Batavian Republic. 

Some years previously Buchanan,* and later on, other British 
writers, expanding the views of St. Augustin and Calvin, main- 
tained that nations had a conscience like individuals, that the 
Christain revelation ought to be the foundation of civil law, 
and that only where it was in default had the State a right to 
legislate and establish rules of action for itself, that whatever 
might be the form of government chosen by a people, republic, 
monarchy, or oligarchy, that government was only the machi- 
nery which the people employed to administer affairs, and that 
its continuance or its arrest depended solely upon the way in 
which it discharged the duty entrusted to it. 

These are the principles which are found in the teachings of 
the primitive church, revived by Calvin, and which tended to 
nothing else than to overturn the ideas then: admitted in the 
organization of empires, and to sap the foundation of the abso- 
lute power of sovereigns; and their antagonism, therefore, pro- 
voked violent persecutions of the dissenters of all sects and all 
classes. 

This denial of human authority in the spiritual system, led 
to the denial of authority inthe philosophical system—to Des- 
cartes and Spinoza.t The protest against royal prerogatives 
could not fail to produce, later on, declarations more or less akin 
to those of the States General and the American Colonies. It 
was not without reason that sovereigns considered Calvinism 





* Buchanan’s work, which had the greatest renown in England and in Scotland, 
De jure regni apud Scotos, was printed in 1579. The Lex, Rex of Rutherford, in 
1644. Pro populo angliae defensio, by Milton, in 1651. 


t Benedicti Spinoza Opera, i: 21, 24, Tauchintz, 1843. 
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the religion of rebels, and waged so bitter a warfare against it. 
“We must obey princes only in so far as we can doso without 
offending God’’* “It furnished the nations,” says Mignet,+ 
“with a model anda method of righting themselves.” In effect, 
it nourished the love of liberty and independence. ‘We must 
combat not only for the truth, but for liberty,” writes Calvin. 
It kept alive in the hearts of his disciples that republican and 
anti-sacerdotal spirit,t which was to become all powerful in 
America, and which certainly has not uttered its last word in 
Europe. 

Thus, by asingular coincidence, France gave to the world Cal- 
vin, the originator of ideas which she at first rejected, but in 
whose triumph she was to share, arms in hand, two and a half 
centuries later in America. 

It was not so much the Catholic religion that the Pope up- 
held by promoting the crusades against the Albigenses and the 
Huguenots, by establishing the inquisition, by condemning 
the heresies of Luther and Calvin; it was his temporal power 
and his supremacy that he so fiercely defended by the terror 
of the secular arm, when spiritual thunders failed him. Nor 
was it in zeal for religion, but from a motive altogether political, 
that Francis I. caused the Vaudois to be massacred, and the 
Protestants to be burnt in France, while he sustained them in 
Germany against his rival, Charles the Fifth. His task was to 
keep down that leaven of liberalism which offended his despo- 
tism, and gave so much uneasiness to his successors. Catharine 
de Medicis by the St. Bartholomew massacre, Richelieu | by 
the siege of La Rochelle, and Louis XIV. by the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, steadily endeavored to regain the abso- 





* Harmonie Evangélique. + History of the Reformation at Geneva. 


¢ As poisons of the deadliest kind 
Are to their own unhappy coasts confined ; 
So Presbytery and its pestilential zeal 
Can flourish only in a Common Weal. 
—Dryden, Hind and Panther. 


% Brantome relates, that the King, after reading Calvin’s dedication, allowed 
an observation to escape him one day: ‘“ This novelty (said he)jwill overthrow all 
monarchy, human and divine.” 


] If this man had not had despotism in his heart, he would have had it in his 
head.” —Afontesquieu, Spirit of Laws, v: 10. 
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lute power which the Protestants denied them. They did not 
desire this “State within State,” according to Richelieu’s ex- 
pression. Like the Catholic Philip in the Netherlands, they 
erected gibbets and stakes and scaffolds,* and under pretence of 
opposing the religious reformation, it was political reform that 
they hoped to stifle. 

But the persecutions, banishments, tortures, and massacres 
ended in results entirely different from those for which their 
sanguinary authors had hoped. The popes, far from recovering 
that supremacy of which they were so jealous, beheld half of 
the Christian populations, formerly subject to the Holy See, 
escaping from their spiritual jurisdiction. Spain, bowed down 
beneath the cruel yoke of the inquisition and despotism, lost 
all social energy, all political life. She sank to rise no more. 
The Low Countries organized themselves intoa republic. Two 
thirds of Germany became Protestant, and America, England, 
Germany, received into their bosoms some of the most skillful 
artisans, some of the noblest familes of France,t banished by 
an act as unjust as it was impolitic, the Revocation of the EDICT 
OF NANTES. : 

Crushed forever, religious opposition disappeared from France. 
But its political and social work was resumed by the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, which, freed from all religious re- 
straint, engendered results terrible in quite another way. The 
example of America, in shaking off a royal yoke, was not with- 
out influence there, and the Protestants of the New World, saw 
that throne totter, from which Louis XIV. had issued orders 
against them for the dragonnades and exile. 

One single state in Europe, a republic, Switzerland, found in 





*« The odor of burning martyrs,” they said, ‘“ was a sweet-smelling sacrifice to 
God.” SBeza, Hist. Eccles. i: 23. Some examples will be found in the History of 
the Anabaptists Amsterdam, 1669. The interview of William the Silent with the 
Mennonite envoysis an affecting episode.—P. 233. 


+ Old Churches and Families of Virginia, by the Right Rev. Dr. Meade, Protes- 
tant Bishop, Philadelphia, 1857. Vol. i, art. xliii, See, also, Zhe Westover 
MSS., in the possession of Colonel Harrison, of Brandon, Virginia; History of 
Virginia, by Charles Campbell, Richmond, 1847; America, by Oldmixon, i: 727, 
London, 1741. Among the French names prominent in the war were Bay- 
ard, Gervais, Marion, the two Laurenses, John Jay, Elias Boudinot, the two Man- 
igaults, Gadsden, Huger, Fontaine, Maury, De Frouville, Le Fevre, Benezet, etc- 
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the principles of a liberal constitution, as the United States of 
America afterward did, the solution of its religious quarrels, 
At first the Catholics had also taken up arms against the dis- 
senters of Zwingle,* and had defeated them. But the conflict 
taught both parties the wisdom of a pacific solution, and they 
speedily agreed that each of the Cantons should be free to adopt 
the mode of faith which it preferred. Thus, only where polit- 
ical liberty existed could religious liberty be established with- 
out danger to the public peace. 

To revert to the Reformation in England, which contributed 
at each successive phase a contingent, either Puritan, Covenan- 
ter, Cameronian, or Presbyterian, to the increasing emigration to 
the colonies. The declaration (March 30th) by which the depu- 
ties of the English clergy acknowledged the king to be the De- 
fender of the Faith and the Head of the Church of England, 





* Two works lately published make us much more thoroughly acquainted with 
the life, the actions, and the doctrines of Zwingle than heretofore. They are: 
Zwingli Studien, by Doctor Herman Sperri, Leipzig, 1866. 
Ulrich Zwingli, from unknown sources, by S. C. Moerihoffer, Leipzig, 1867. 
Born in 1484, at Wildhaus, in the Canton of St. Gall, he was Vicar of Glaris at 
twenty-two years of age, where he remained twelve years. A year before Luther, 
he attacked the vices and abuses of the court of Rome, and his numerous adher- 
ents called him to the vicarage of Zurich in 1510. In 1524-5 he suppressed the 
celibacy of the priests and the mass, and was married. More logical and milder 
than Luther, he had not the same power of arousing the masses. He taught, with 
prophetical inspiration, that the moral, social, religious, and political difficulties 
would end in the separation from the Bishop of Rome of many of his subordinates ; 
that the constitution of the church ought to be congregational, and all its business 
transacted by the congregations themselves. These views were solemnly adopted 
at the Conference of 1523, as the foundation of the Helvetian Church. He differed 
with Luther in some points, especially respecting the Real Presence in the Euchar- 
est, which Zwingle positively denied. He tried in vain to come to some under- 
standing with the German reformer in the interview at Marburg. Berne adopted 
his doctrines in 1528, he says, “I hope to see them extend throughout all Switzer- 
land.” When the war broke out between the Catholics and Protestants, the 
Catholics were victorious at Cappel, 1531, and Zwingle was killed in the battle. 
He published Civitas Christiana—De falsa el vera Religione. 
“ Religious and political matters were confounded in his mind,” says D’ Aubigne. 
‘* Christians and citizens were the same to him.” This universal Christian cit- 
izenship, was the dominant idea of his life and his works. It was adopted by 
Grotius, and has been thus expressed by Tennyson : 
“ With the standards of the peoples, plunging through the thunder-storm, 
Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled, 
In the Parliament of Man, the federation of the world.” 
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was the unexpected result of an amorous caprice of Henry VIII. 
for Anna Boleyn, and the refusal of the Pope to approve of the 
king’s divorce from Katharine.* The people were wholly 
unprepared for this schism. The separation of England from 
Rome effected little else than the transfer of the authority of 
the church to the king, and her possessions to his favorites. 
Religious despotism was none the less complete for assuming 
a dissenting formand name. The Catholics resisted spoliation. 
They were hanged by hundreds. The continental Protestants 
believed they could find an asylum in the domains of Henry: 
They found only persecution. The governmental reformation 
had nothing in common with the teachings of the Lutherans, the 
Anabaptists, the Calvinists. It never lost the cruel fanaticism 
of the expeditions against the Vaudois in Italy, the Albigenses 
and Camisards in France, the Anabaptists in the Netherlands. 
Mary Tudor persecuted in the name of Catholicism. Eliza- 
beth proscribed that sect. The Stuarts ferociously pursued 
the Non-Conformists, the Presbyterians, the Puritans, the Cam- 
eronians. The Tudors exercised absolute power as a matter 
of fact. The Stuarts pretended that it existed by right. 
James I. was the most audacious advocate of the doctrine of 
divine right. ‘‘ No Bishop, no King,” said he. - He asserted 
that kings reigned by authority derived from God, and were 
therefore above human laws: that their decrees were of 
more force than parliamentary statutes; that they could disre- 
gard charters and conventions. Though the son of Marie 
Stuart, he furthered the severest enactments against the Catho- 
lics, using the Gunpowder Plot (1605) as a pretext for consign- 
ing them to a condition of abject political inferiority, from 
which they were not emancipated until within the last half 
century. The Puritans, while in power under Cromwell, were 
no more tolerant than their adversaries. The Protector waged 
a war of extermination in Ireland. He had no pity on the 
Scotch prisoners. ‘‘The Lord has delivered them into our 
hands.” The officers and soldiers, their wives and children, 





* It should not be overlooked, that the pope had originally granted a dispensa- 
tion for King Henry’s marriage with his brother's widow. The schism of the 
Anglican church dates from the subsequent refusal of the pope to consent to a 
divorce.—See W. Beach Lawrence, Revue du Droit International, 1870, p. 65; 
Froude, Hist. of England. i: 446, for details. 
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were transported to America and sold to the planters.* The 
restoration of the Stuarts brought about bloody reprisals. At 
last came the Revolution of 1688, which gave victory decidedly 
to the constitutional party. But the triumphs of the people’s 
right was not effected without energetic protests, of which 
some, celebrated in history, such as the Solemn League and 
Covenant, the Declaration of Rights, express in precise and 
energetic language the claims and purposes of their authors. 
This Revolution of 1688 was like that of Holland, 1584—a 
momentous European event, and not merely an English con- 
flict like that of 1648. The principles affirmed by it were trans- 
ported to America, and persistently claimed by the colonists 
as their political heritage. Like the Genevese, they demanded 
their ancient /tbertates, franchesi@, usus et consuctudines civi- 
tatts. 

In fact, these principles were carried in the New World to 
their full and logical development. While English statesmen 
were speaking of the omnipotence of parliament, and its right 
to tax the colonies without admitting their representatives to its 
bosom, the Calvinistic colonists were asserting “ the prerogatives 
which they derived from Jesus Christ.” We are authorized, 
they said, by the law of God, as by that of nature, to defend 
our religious liberty and our political rights. This liberty, 
these rights, are innate and indefeasible. They are inscribed 
in the code of eternal justice, and governments are established 
among men, not to encroach upon or undermine them, but to 
protect and maintain them among the governed. When a 
government fails in this duty, the people ought to over- 





* A work ascribed to General Fairfax’s Chaplain, England's Recovery, which 
there is every reason to believe was written by the General himself, gives the 
prices at whichsome of the captives were sold. Many of them were not destitute of 
merit. For instance, Colonel Ninian Beall, captured at the battle of Dunbar, was 
sent into Maryland, where he was soon appointed commander-in-chief of the 
troops of that colony. A victory which he gained over the “ Susguehannochs” 
secured him the eulogies and thanks of the province, with extraordinary gifts and 
honors. 

Historical Magazine of America, 1857; Middle British Colonies, by Lewis 
Evans, Philadelphia, 1755, pages 12 and 14; Zerra Maria, by Ed. Neil, Phil- 
adelphia 1867, p. 193; Bacon’s Laws of Maryland, contains the Act of Gratitude, 
1659, to Ninian Beall and his wife Elizabeth. See, also, Vie de Cromwell, par 
Raguenet, Paris, 1691; Les Conspirations D'Angleterre, Cologne, 1680. 
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throw it, and construct another conformable to their needs and 
their welfare. 

A valiant Scotchman, the Reverend Mr. Craighead, had 
much to do with the spread of these ideas, and with giving 
‘form and pressure ”’ to the political principles inspired by the 
religious Reformation, which, later on, found their noblest and 
most complete expression in the Declaration of Independence. 

On the 11th of November, 1743, just as Walpole’s corrupt 
ministry was expiring, Mr. Craighead convened a meeting at 
Octorara, in Pennsylvania.* The congregation appealed to the 
rights which Jesus Christ has transmitted tous. They deposed 
King George II. because he “has none of the qualities which the 
Holy Scripture requires for governing this country.” ‘They’ 
made a solemn covenant, which ‘they’ swore to with up- 
lifted hands and drawn swords, according to the custom of 
our ancestors, and of soldiers ready to conquer or to die, “ to 
protect our persons, our property, and our consciences against 
all attacks, and to defend the Gospel of Christ and the liberty 
of the nation against enemies within and without.” 

Shortly after this meeting was held at Octorara, this same 
Mr. Craighead removed to Mecklenburg County, in North 
Carolina. He died before the war began, but his work lived 
after him. 

As soon as the news from Lexington arrived, meetings were 
held at Charlotte, the county-town (May, 1775), whereat the 
people, in view of their violated rights, and resolved for the 
struggle, directed three of its most respected and influential 
members, all Presbyterians, all graduates of Princeton College— 
the Reverend Hezekiah James Balch, Doctor Ephriam Bre- 
vard, and William Kennon—to propose resolutions + befitting 








*4 Renewal of the Covenants, National and Solemn League, A Confession of 
Sins, and an Engagement to Duties,and a Testimony. as they were carried on at 
Middle Octarara, Pennsylvania, November 11, 1743. Psalm Ixxvi: 11; Jeremiah 
1: §. This curious and very interesting pamphlet was reprinted at Philadelphia 
in 1748. Itis quite probable that it was known to Mr. Jefferson, who says 
(Autobiography) : “ Werummaged everywhere to find the biblical formulas of the 
‘old Puritans.’”* Franklin, his colleague in the committee, could not, as printer 
and politician, have been ignorant of its existence. The only copy which I have 
seen was Said to have been brought from North Carolina. 

+ Two of them read thus: ‘Whoever, directly or indirectly, shall have directed: 
in any way whatsoever, or favored attacks as unlawful and serious as those which 
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the solemn occasion. This intrepid conduct greatly cheered 
the hearts of the patriotic party * and aided their cause. 

Thus the English colonies in America were largely peopled 
by adherents of the Reformed faith, who fled from religious 
intolerance and political oppression, and who were animated 
by a profound dislike to the form of government which had 
driven them into exile. Here, in this immense country, lived 
a population of diverse origins, but united by the recollections 
of kindred wrongs and sufferings in the Old World, by common 
wants and interests and hopes in the New. The constant con- 
tests in which they engaged, either with a virgin soil covered 
with forests and swamps, or with the natives who were unwill- 
ing to be dispossessed, inured them to hardship, developed their 
inventive capacities and resources, and gave them that moral 
and physical vigor needed by new-born nations. Religion, 
divided into numerous sects, had the same body of doctrine in 
the Bible and Gospel, inculcated the same rules of life—the fear 
of God and the love of one’s neighbor. The purity of morals 
was notable. It excited the surprise and admiration of the 
French officers. In their various journals and letters they 
mention the beauty, more often the innocence and unsullied 
conduct, of the American woman.+ The laity entertained the 
same aspirations for freedom of conscience and political liberty. 
The pastors—rigid, pious, austere, simple in life, energetic in 
soul, strengthened by privations—set an example of duty to 
their flocks, and more than one proved on the field of battle,t 
that they knew how to defend their rights as Christian freemen. 





Great Britain directs against us, is the enemy of this country, of America, and 
of all the indefeasible and inalienable rights of men. 

“ Secondly. We, the citizens of the County of Mecklenburg, break, from this time 
forward, the political bonds which attach us to the mother country ; we free our- 
selves for the future from all dependence upon the crown of England, and reject 
all agreement, contract, or alliance with that nation, which has cruelly shed the blood 
of American patriots at Lexington.”’—American Archives (4th Series), ii: 855 
The History of North Carolina, by Wheeler, Foote, and Martin ; Fie/d-Book of the 
Revolution, by Lossing, ii: 617, and the numerous authorities therein cited. 


* Elbridge Gerry to Sam. Adams, Amer. Arch. 


+ Fournal of Claude Blanchard. Preface. Munselu, Albany, 1876. See, also, 
Chastellux and others. 

tIn the American Archives and Revolutionary Records are to be found the names 
of several clergymen who served as officers in the Continental army. 
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Art. IV.—HENRY STEPHENS’ GREEK THESAURUS. 
By Pror. Jacon Cuorer, LL.D., Rutgers College. 

THE compilation of a dictionary is a work which belongs to 
the decadence of a language. For during the golden age of a 
literature, the intellectual activity exhibits itself in the ex- 
pression of thought much more than in subtle disquisitions 
about the instrument by which this is effected. Such is the 
case necessarily, for the word must be spoken and the lan- 
guage take upon itself a fixed syntax, before the meaning, 
which is largely dependent upon the construction, can be un- 
folded. And since conception of great thoughts is far rarer 
than the ability to find words for their enunciation, such 
authors as feel that they have a mission to enlighten the 
world by new ideas, do not care to stop their higher calling to 
criticise the forms of speech which regulate themselves. For 
the winged words always come trooping to the wizard who 
can wield the wand of thought. 

Examples in proof of this assertion are abundant. The purest, 
as well as the most vigorous English, is found inthe authorized 
version of the Bible, in Shakespeare, and the contemporary 
writers. Yet, the Dictionary of Johnson, the first which was 
worthy of the name, dates nearly two centuries later. David 
sung and Isaiah prophesied more than two thousand years be- 
fore Buxtorf and Gesenius explained the terms they em- 
ployed. Sacontala and the Maha Bharata showed the subtle 
expression of the most artistic human language long before 
the Christian era; while we have not, even yet, a thoroughly 
reliable Sanscrit Lexicon. So Haroun Alraschid listened to 
that most marvelous and popular of all romances, “ 7he Thous- 
aid and One Nights,’ while neither Al Camoos, Golius, nor 
Iriytagis a satisfactory guide to the myriad shades of meaning 
which the flexible Arabic assumes. 

This common experience of languages was also verified by the 
Greek. While this was properly a living tongue, instinct with 
expression in the mouths of Pericles and Menander, there 
does not seem to have been what we understand by a diction- 
ary. Indeed, the method of instruction—the best no doubt that 
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ever was devised for attaining purity and strength of expres- 
sion, by requiring the pupil to commit to memory passages from 
the best authors, rendered a dictionary superfluous. Hence so 
long as the language was spoken and taught exclusively by dic- 
tation, there was nocall for awritten vocabulary. Moreover, in 
the absence of printed books, and because of the great cost of 
manuscripts, the language must be kept alive by public speeches, 
by the recital of poetry, in a word, through oral communication 
and the power of memory. These things would make the exis- 
tence of a lexicon difficult. For neither could the memory 
retain such a list of disconnected words, with their appropriate 
meanings attached, nor any person be willing to listen to the 
recital, always excepting the followers of that well-known per- 
son, whose only objection to the dictionary as a reading-book 
was, that it changed its subject rather too often. 

Not only from the chronological position which a dictionary 
holds to the language it explains, but also from the peculiar 
methods of instruction among the Greeks, we are prepared for 
the discovery, that no vocabulary of this tongue was compiled 
until a late date, and none that was comprehensive until it had 
become practically a dead language. We finda Homeric Lex- 
icon by Apollonius, who lived during the reign of Augustus ; Ov- 
omastica, by Hephestion, of Alexandria, who flourished A. D. 
150; by Julius Pollux, of the same date; Herodianus, 160; 
Hesychius, c7rca 380. There were some special Lexicons, 
as Timzus to Plato, 250; Harpocration to the Ten Attic 
Orators, 350; others, also, by various authors on particular 
subjects—medical, legal, philosophical. The school founded 
at Alexandria produced a vast number of grammarians and 
scholiasts, 2. ¢., commentators on the classic authors. These 
were laborious and most painstaking critics in the minutia of 
the language; and some of them are valuable, because they 
contain citations of important passages which, but for them, 
would have been lost, and illustrations of customs not other- 
wise understood. Many of these, in addition to their critical 
labors, attempted original authorship ; but their efforts in this 
direction were mostly miserable failures. In fact, their minute 
examination of grammatical subtleties and dissection of the 
classic style either unfitted them for originality, or was the 
result of the native barrenness of genius. For they produced 
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nothing in the way of independent authorship that, had it per- 
ished, with their great library, by the the torch of the Moslem, 
could cause us much grief. And not only were their own thoughts 
jejune, but the greater part of their labors, in elucidating the 
authors of the Golden Age, have very much the effect of the 
dissector’s knife onthe human frame. For the beauty vanishes 
under the cutting and dismembering processes, and instead of 
a rounded form, full of marvelous symmetry, as the classic 
Greek exhibits, these hypercritics display the disjecta memiéra, 
in which their investigations leave those authors whom they 
have annotated only ahuge mass of rubbish, which the man of 
true taste wishes buried out of his sight. Indeed, nothing could 
be conceived as a more doleful literary labor, than to be com- 
pelled to wade through the huge volumes of finical trifles with 
which they cumber the great masters of diction. One is re- 
minded, while noticing the evident gusto with which a minute 
point is illustrated, and the painstaking zeal in solving a gram- 
matical enigma, of the beau famous for the elegance of his 
necktie, who accounted for his success in tying the knot by the 
fact that he gave his whole soul to it. 

From the Alexandrian school, its followers and imitators, 
little was to be expected in lexicography, because the classic 
authors were studied, not for their glorious thoughts, but as; a 
sparring exercise of ingenuity, much like the metaphysical 
disputes of the schoolmen. For as they disputed most learn- 
edly touching the number of angels who could stand on the 
point of a needle, these critics tried to see how many of them- 
selves could balance on a point, which, like the cape of the sea- 
faring man, may be aptly called Pozut no Point. But excess al- 
ways brings reaction; and the few authors who attempted during 
the Dark Ages to illustrate the classic authors of Greece, were 
guided by higher motives than their predecessors. We now 
come to Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 890; Suidas, 100c; 
and the Etymologicum Magnum-author, unknown-date but 
circa 1100. ‘These are treasure houses of apt citation. More 
attention is paid to the meaning of words in their connection, 
and to the elucidation of the etymology and antiquities of the 
language. These works were afterward of great value, chiefly 
by furnishing materials for a more extensive dictionary; yet 
in themselves, are but a poor key for unlocking the hidden 
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treasures of the language. Besides the few works on lexicog- 
raphy, there is not much of real value left in the voluminous 
writers of the Byzantine period. Their prolific labors were 
mostly in the direction of ecclesiastical history, and in the in- 
terest of the partisan Greek Church: too often colored by 
their own narrow bigotry to be of much value to the unbiased 
historian. It was only after the tall of Constantinople, in 1453, 
when the refugees sought asylum in Western Europe, that their 
literary activity produced much fruit in the interests of their 
ancient literature. At this time, and aided greatly by the 
presence of these refugees at nearly all the literary centres, 
such as Venice, Rome, Florence, Padua, and Paris, the revival 
of literature began simultaneously. The Greek language had 
been almost unknown in Western Europe; which was doubt- 
less owing to the bitter hostility between the churches of Rome 
and Constantinople. For, though Aristotle’s works composed 
the warp and woof of scholastic philosophy, yet his doctrines 
were known through the roundabout way of translation from 
the Greek into the Arabic, a language unsuited to the Greek 
modes of thought, and from the Arabic into the Latin. But 
when the bigotry of the Byzantine recluse came in contact with 
the bigotry of the Roman monk, the fermentation of these two 
acids neutralized them both, and evoked a new life in literature. 
Greek learning became the rage among scholars. The Latins 
desired to see how their old friend, Aristotle, would look in his 
own dress. The exile Greek awakes to a zeal for his ancestral 
glory. Together they search the libraries from Athos to the 
Escurial. The dust is shaken from moth-eaten manuscripts, 
and the old authors allowed to speak for themselves. 

Budaeus makes a signal epoch in classical learning, by pub 
lishing his Commentarit Lingue Grece, in 1529. This was 
followed by Constantini Lexicon, published at Basle in 1562. 
Though very imperfect, this was so far in advance of all that 
preceded it, that it came at once into general use. This brings 
us down to the time of Henry Stephens’ labors in the line of 
Greek Lexicography. Robert Stephens, his father, had been 
collecting materials for many years before his death, and these 
were employed by Henry, who gave to this book fifteen years 
of a life as full of work as that of any scholar who ever lived. 
He called his Lexicon a “ Thesaurus; and intended it (as 
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the name indicates, and as it has been subsequently employed 
in the lexicography of other languages) to bea complete store- 
house of all that is valuable in Greek literature. It was not in- 
tended to be the key to one author or class of authors, to one 
age or period of the language; but to all authors and periods, 
This great work was published in five vols. folio, in what seems 
to be two editions: one of 1572, and one called the ‘ Olive edi- 
tion,’ without date, but believed to have been in or about the 
year 1580. Neither edition has the place of publication desig- 
nated; but it is pretty certain that the one of 1572 was printed 
at the Stephens’ office in Paris; and the other, or “Olive edition,” 
it is admitted, in so far as this is a new edition at all, was printed 
at Geneva. There has been a great deal written on the subject 
of these two so-called editions, and only the bearing which 
this had on the fortunes of the ill-fated author, could justify a 
reference to the perplexing matter here. True, there is a kind 
of literary history connected with the date and place of publi- 
cation, the type, paper, binding, etc., of books, which is prop- 
erly called bibliomania, and is a disease sufficiently prevalent 
to deserve notice. This deals not with the contents of a book 
so far as the author’s meaning is concerned, but in the dress 
in which his thoughts are paraded before the world. If the 
book is of the Edztio Princeps, it is a treasure, no matter how 
many errors it may contain which are corrected in subsequent 
issues. If it is not only a Princeps, but belongs to the era of 
[ncunabula, it is invaluable. If it contain some hideous wood- 
cuts, some head-and-tail pieces which look like nothing in 
heaven, or on earth, or under the earth, it is beyond all price, 
It is a joyous thought that there are so many harmless ways 
for men to make themselves happy; and if this passion for 
books, according to their form and not their matter, did not 
run into positive insanity, it might easily be pardoned. For 
if any sane man can find pleasure by investigating the contents 
of an old clo’ dealer’s shop in the Ghetto, shall he not enjoy it ? 
For surely the tracing of the individual history of each garment 
in Rag Fair, woyld be quite as profitable as the immense eru- 
dition wasted in determining the precise origin and date of 
books. But because of the important bearing which the mat- 
ter of the two editions had on Stephens’ wretchedness and 
30 
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poverty, the results of a protracted investigation in this unin- 
viting field are given: 

ist. There was a complete edition printed in 1572, at the 
office managed by some of the Stephens family in Paris. This 
was executed under the immediate inspection of Henry 
Stephens himself; who, in this, as. in all his works, was author, 
editor, corrector, and proof-reader together ; and who, though 
compelled by the terms of his father’s will to be domiciled at 
Geneva, spent most of his time at Paris. 2d. The second, or 
“Olive” edition, without date or place of publication, was not an 
entire reprint, but only of certain parts, particularly the title- 
page, and a large number of references to the plagiarism of 
Scapula, whose abridgment of the Lexicon, published first in 
1577, had greatly injured the sale of the original work. For 
since Stephens looked upon the 7hesaurus as the great work 
of his life, he had embarked most of his patrimony and indi- 
vidual earnings in this enterprise, with the confident expecta- 
tion of realizing a fortune. 3d. The second edition, so far as 
the matter of the Zhesaurus itself is concerned, differs in 
nothing from the first. In fact there are only small parts which 
were reprinted; and these which were, may be interchanged 
with the pages of the first, while only a printer would discover 
the difference. 4th. This apparent second edition was issued 
to prevent encroachment on the author’s rights; to give the 
appearance of extraordinary success in the rapid sale of the 
first ; to permit the incorporation of several important additions, 
which were made in the form of appendices, and not, as they 
would naturally have been in a dona fide second edition, at their 
proper places in the body of the work; and, finally, to give an 
opportunity for complaint against Scapula for his wrong done, 
in abridging and appropriating the contents of the larger work. 

This was the first and is, in fact, still the Lexicon of the 
Greek language. It is somuch more complete than any other 
which has been published, that no comparison can be in- 
stituted. Hallam says: *‘ In comprehensive and copious inter- 
pretation of words, it not only left every eariier dictionary far 
behind, but is still the single Greek Lexicon ; one which some 
have ventured to abridge or enlarge, but none have presumed 
to supersede.” —(Lzt. Europe, vol. 1, p. 250.) And Passow, who 
must be considered as second only to Stephens himself as a 
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Greek Lexicographer, says: “The erudition, the judgment, 
the sagacity, and the clearness of style are displayed in an 
admirable manner, and it is for this cause that this work has 
deserved, in preference to so many others, to maintain con- 
stantly its position; and without having had to submit to any 
change, to be still, to this day, universally consulted by the 
learned. It is not then at all astonishing that the original 
edition of this work, which dates in 1572, and of which the 
number of copies must have been immense, has been regarded 
during 250 years as a book of prime necessity by every public 
library, and a source of regret to every Hellenist forced to be 
deprived of it.”"—(Extract from a Notice of Thesaurus by Passow, 
in vol. 1, Thesaurus.) 

Such then was this work, as Henry Stephens left it. In the 
year 1577, Scapula, who had been employed by Stephens in the 
progress of the work, published an abridgment, which was 
equally sought, because of its greatly inferior cost and its con- 
venience for use, being in one volume. In 1579 a second 
edition was called for. Scapula was made rich, while the 
deserving author of this great work was impoverished. No 
attempt, however, was made to rival the 7hesaurus, nor to add 
to its comprehensiveness, for nearly 200 years. In 1745 Daniel 
Scott published, at London, a Supplement, in two vols., folio. 
But the execution of this work was not such as really to entitle 
it to be a part of 7hesaurus. There was much additional 
matter, as might be expected, from the progress made in class- 
ical learning in that long period. But the arrangement was 
bad, so that the work made no epoch in Greek Lexicography. 
The first real attempt at a complete edition was by Valpy, 
London, 1815-25. There were immense additions made and 
incorporated in every part of the work. The order was 
changed from etymological to alphabetical. A large part of 
the best results of classical study in the Greek were embodied, 
save in the department of prosody. But the arrangement was 
very faulty. There was a great disproportion in the length of 
articles on words of equal importance, and much of the literary 
work was poorly executed. Every article accepted, from 
many contributors, was inserted as received, so that in some 
cases injustice was done to authors who had sent hints and 
suggestions, which they expected the editors would elaborate 
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before incorporation. Hence, despite the very great additions 
made, the work may be considered a failure. Passow, while 
admitting the immense additions, and the decided improve- 
ment by the change in the order of the words to alphabetical, 
still calls it, rud¢s tndigestague moles. The concurring judg- 
ments of many scholars, as to the unsatisfactory character of 
this edition, seem justified by the fact, that from the first it 
failed to meet the critical instincts of the age, and a new edition 
was called for in four years after the completion of the Valpy. 
This brings us to consider the Paris edition, of which the first 
part was issued in 1831, and the whole completed in 1865. 
Ambrose Didot, whose family has emulated the Stephens as 
printers, expressed a strong wish, some time before his death, 
that he could live to see an edition of this 7%esaurus in its 
native France, worthy of the age, by embodying all the best 
results of Greek learning since 1572. This wish was seconded 
by his son, Ambrose Firmin Didot, a man of deep and varied 
learning, and especiallly well-known as a Greek scholar. This 
able man employed Carl B. Hase, who engaged two vigorous 
young scholars, De Sinner and Fix, to aid him in carrying on 
the work under the general supervision of A. F. Didot. This 
editor submitted a specimen of the proposed edition to the 
Academy of Inscriptions, and this body gave its approbation 
to the undertaking on the 29th of May, 1829. Thereupon M. 
Didot invited codperation and suggestions from all the learned 
world. Probably no literary undertaking ever excited more 
general interest than this; and in response to the call of the 
Paris edition, offers of assistance came from nearly all the lead- 
ing scholars of Europe outside of Britain. Either because of 
national pride in the Valpy edition, or from a feeling of unwill- 
ingness to aid in a foreign enterprise, little or no assistance was 
given from that side of the Channel. But from continental 
Europe, all the way from Denmark to Greece, proffers of aid of 
the most material kind were received in abundance. A few of 
these, taken from the publishers’ notice found in the Ist vol., 
will be mentioned. Boissonade, Professor in the College of 
France, furnished more than a thousand new words for the first 
vol. and promised equal aid for the remaining. Cuvier promised 
to examine every article relating to Natural History, and did 
so, as far as the work progressed, while he remained able for 
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literary labor. Diez, of Kénigsberg, editor of Hippocrates, 
agreed to examine every word pertaining to Medicine. Geel, 
Keeper of the Library of Leyden University, furnished a copy of 
Stephens’ edition, annotated with fifteen thousand manuscript 
articles by Hemsterhuys. Passow promised to furnish many 
new words, and to compose a treatise on Prosody: a depart- 
ment wholly neglected in the London edition. Struve, of 
Kénigsberg, furnished eleven hundred articles on the letter A 
alone. Besides these, Hermann, Jacobs, Lobeck, Van Lennep, 
and many others of France, Holland, and Germany; Peyron and 
Leopardi of Italy; Argyramnos, editor of a New Greek Lexicon, 
in Greece, promised help in various ways. And while many of 
those who promised aid at the outset, died before the work 
was completed, and some failed to redeem their promises, yet 
others of ability took their places. During the progress of the 
enterprise, the brothers Dindorf were secured as coadjutors in 
the editorial work. From such help combined, there was 
every reason to expect that this 7hesaurus would embrace 
the choicest fruits of Greek learning up to the present time. 
Nor was this expectation falsified inthe result. It is every way 
worthy of the original idea of Henry Stephens, so far as could 
be achieved by joint editorship without any master mind to 
direct. Doubtless if such a man as the first author could have 
been found to recast the whole in accordance with the demands 
of Greek scholarship in this age, the result would have been 
even more satisfactory than it is. But sucha scholar will never 
again appear, because the various subjects which demand the 
attention of every man in this age of rapid movements, render 
such erudition as Stephens possessed in a single department 
altogether unattainable. 

Some of the excellences of this work have been noticed 
while treating of the first edition. The last edition has all of 
the excellences, and is without many of its defects, particularly 
in its arrangement. It is alphabetical, and contains, in the 
proper place, all that was furnished by Stephens in appendices 
and separate treatises. It isalso very complete in its prosody. 
As to the arrangement in the alphabetical, rather than the 
etymological order, this gives more advantage in point of con- 
venience, than it detracts in scientific accuracy. Besides, those 
who are sufficiently learned to use an etymological lexicon, 
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scarcely need one, even if it were possible in the present state 
of comparative philology to construct such a work: which, to 
say the least, is highly questionable. For the recent researches. 
in oriental languages, carried back to their Aryan roots, open 
up in etymology a new world of knowledge, and give us reason 
to think that what has been discovered is not much more, 
compared to the domain beyond, than Columbus touching at 
the Bahamas was for the land now known as America. 

The great excellence of any dictionary, however, is clear, 
copious, and exact definition, fortified by apt citation of illus- 
trative passages, and in this respect H. Stephens surpassed 
any and every lexicographer who has labored on any language; 
and if a-dictionary contains this desideratum, which is the true 
requisite, defects in other matters may be pardoned. The 
knowledge which he brought to bear on his work was unique; 
such as no other man, not even a Greek in Plato’s day, ever 
possessed. This knowledge consisted in a thorough compre- 
hension of the contents and capacities of the language. He 
began the study of it in early childhood. He loved its sounds 
before he could utter them. In his own graphic words, he 
“made it the mistress of his affections; sacrificed all his per- 
sonal estate, and reduced himself to utter poverty in its service. 
He devoted his youth, and wrote premature wrinkles on his 
brow. But though he exhausted all his energies in this chiv- 
alric devotion, yet his great love for his mistress made him 
forget all his toil. And when the labor of editing, correcting, 
and proof-reading were heavy as the stone of Sisyphus, the 
work itself was its own reward.” So perfectly familiar was he 
with the authors in this language, that he had become in com- 
plete sympathy with all their modes of thought and expression. 
By this means he had an instinctive perception of their meaning. 
No man has ever approached him in thoroughness of grasp on 
the ideas of all Greek authors. He was truly the wise man, 
who, as Hobbes says, makes words his counters, not the fool 
who considers them the real coin. He was not a critic in the 
Alexandrian sense. He did not pay tithes in mint and anise 
and cumin. Hermann could have caught him tripping in 
his prosody, or Scaliger in his Latin diction; Wolf could have 
smelled an interpolation where there was none, or decided how 
much of the Iliad was sung by the Rhapsodist for a single 
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dinner, much better than he could do; and Bentley, doubtless 
to his own satisfaction, could determine whether the bellowings 
of Phalaris’ brazen bull, when the prisoners, roasted for the 
ferocious tyrant’s amusement, roared through the red-hot 
throat, were the same intone as those of the herds which lowed 
in the meadows of Cam. But Stephens knew more than they 
altogether; he knew what an author meant by the use of each 
word employed. Critics may refine till weary about this or 
that shade of meaning in a particle, but a full sympathy with 
the author isa far better guide to his meaning. Anditis a 
fact well known, that any scholar who uses this Thesaurus, will 
be more and more convinced that he has an unerring guide for 
the interpretation of his author, and will render unqualified 
homage to the well nigh infallible judgment of this lexicog- 
rapher. Scaliger may smile patronizingly, or the English 
Review may sneer at Stephens’ claim to accurate scholarship, 
but if a true test of ability be successful work, then may the 
latter well afford to be criticised. For, measured by this cri- 
terion, Scaliger and all others who have questioned H. Ste- 
phens’ scholarship, are as much below him in reality, as they are 
above him in their own estimation. 

In the clear comprehension of an author’s meaning, H. 
Stephens was for classic Greek like Calvin in his comments on 
the Bible. Neither was in the strictest sense, which is perhaps 
the worst, a critic. Calvin never impresses a reader with his 
power, when dealing with questions of grammar in the in- 
terpretation of Greek and Hebrew. But he knows better 
what the sacred authors intended to say than any other unin- 
spired writer. He impresses his readers continually with his 
immense grasp of what the spirit utters, and his clear concep- 
tion of the connection between the different portions of revela- 
tion. Hence, his commentaries are a mine of biblical knowl- 
edge, which has furnished the capital stock of more than half 
of all that is valuable in subsequent interpreters. Even those 
would-be interpreters, who are so horrified at his doctrines, that 
they must needs enter a caveat lest they be suspected of sym- 
pathy, would, if made to disgorge all the life blood they have 
sucked from him, be poor shrunken leeches, transparent because 
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they contained nothing. And many writers do not acknowl- 
edge their obligations because they do not know whence their 
information was derived. For, like Shakespeare’s utterances, 
Calvin's interpretations have become common property. 

H. Stephens, however, had one fault, he said to much. His 
citations are two long; his explanations more than sufficient. 
He never seemed to know when he had said enough. Hence 
the great bulk of his work, which rendered it unwieldy for use, 
and too expensive for maney to purchase. His fault, it must 
be added, is aggravated in the Didot edition. For, in addi- 
tion to the portentous size which Stephen’s vast collection of re- 
ferences, citations, explanations, and remarks necessarily made 
it, the last editors fearing lest each of them should not get his 
due proportion of honor, must append their own names, and 
sprinkle every page with a host of arbitrary characters to desig- 
nate what belongs to the original edition; and how, whence, 
and in what order the subsequent additions are made. This 
greatly increases the bulk, as well as disfigures the page, and 
renders it much more difficult to find the interpretation of a 
word—the end for which a dictionary is made. 

This naturally leads to a consideration of the improvements 
- which might be made, and the probability of any future edition. 
That improvements will be called for as classical learning is cul- 
tivated, there can be no doubt ; and hence, an opinion touching 
the possibility to better this Zhesaurus is offered only with re- 
ference to the present standpoint. That it is already too large 
cannot bedoubted. Its unwieldy size, nine vols. folio, added to 
its great cost, render its employment necessarily rare ; while its 
preéminent excellence recommends it to every Greek scholar. 
Hence, if it could be stripped of all reference to the several 
editors, if each one who has aided in its elaboration could be 
content to let his work speak for itself, and feel that his contri- 
bution to knowledge is its own reward, much would be gained 
in diminishing the bulk and cost, without in any degree lessen- 
ing the value. If the amount of quotation, beyond what is 
indispensable for clear illustration, were omitted, so that the 
interpretation stop when the exact meaning of the word in its 
connection is given, very much more would be gained. And 
if this process of abridging could be carried far enough for the 
whole work to be embraced in one immense folio, a great end 
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would be attained. And it is believed that by the employment 
of such retrenchments as are noted above, everything of value 
could be preserved, and yet the size not exceed a volume of 
four times the bulk of the 6th London edition of Liddell & 
Scott’s Lexicon. 

This would make an unwieldy tome it is true, but then it 
would be one, and the cost need not exceed one-fourth the 
price of the Paris edition. It must be clear to every person 
that has occasion to consult lexicons much, that they must be 
in one volume. In fact, it has always proved well nigh fatal to 
the extensive employment of a dictionary, that it is in more 
than one. This reason alone gave Scapula’s abridgment its 
immense success. For no person ever pretended that this was 
comparable to the 7hesaurus in point of excellence; but the 
reduction to one volume rendering it convenient for use, and 
bringing it within moderate cost, caused it to almost supersede 
the larger work. The time spent in looking up a word is so 
much lost at best; and the increase of this loss by a lexicon 
of many volumes—the more the worse—occasioned by laying 
down one and taking up another, often the wrong one, despite 
the lettering on the back, is greater than can be afforded, ex- 
cept it be from sheer necessity. This does not hold with equal 
force in the case of encyclopedias, because their articles are 
long, and they are not so often consulted. 

The lexicon in any language being a necessary evil, it is 
proper that this be reduced to its minimum, consistent with a 
clear understanding of the author read by its help. How then 
shall we best employ a lexicon so as to secure a vocabulary, is 
a pertinent question growing out of our subject. It is clear 
that in learning any language without a living teacher, recourse 
must be had to a dictionary of some sort, all the time, until a 
vocabulary is mastered. The Chrestomathy, or Reader, which, 
together with a judicious variety of selections from the best 
authors, contains a dictionary adapted to those extracts, facil- 
itates very greatly the acquisition of words; so that, when the 
student leaves the manual the great labor of word-hunting is 
past. For, as no dictionary can be a complete guide to every 
usage of every word, without virtually embracing all the writ- 
ings of the language, it follows that the student of any tongue 
must exercise his own judgment, must determine the meaning 
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of a word from its connection, and so, in effect, become a dic- 
tionary unto himself. No man ever became a proficient in any 
language without this independent method of investigation, 
The author must be made to explain himself. The great Wil- 
liam Pitt, who was a first-rate classical scholar, was accustomed 
to read Thucydides rapidly, translating mentally as far as he 
was able; and when he came toa word which he could not 
make out, leave it untranslated, until, from the connection, 
the meaning became clear. Thus every man who would obtain 
an independent knowledge, so as to feel he has the mastery of 
a language, must practice the method of seeking the interpre- 
tation of a word as much as possible from the author himself, 
This, of course, contemplates the constant use of a lexicon up 
to a certain stage; that is, until a considerable vocabulary is 
mastered ; and a recurrence to it in all subsequent time, when 
the meaning of an author cannot be discovered from the con- 
text, or a comparison of the usage in another place. 

It would not seem proper to close this article without giving 
some account of the Stephens’ family of printers, or at least of 
Robert and Henry, father and son, who were the most distin- 
guished of them all. For this family did more for the advance- 
ment of learning than any other in any age. The family of 
Estienne, or, as it is anglicised, Stephens, is found at Paris first 
about the year 1500. Henry, the grandfather of the Greek 
lexicographer, was a successful printer and bookseller. He 
published extensively, but his books were not, except very few, 
in the direction of classical studies. Robert S., his son, takes 
the office in 1526. He adopted, as was the custom of the 
times with all private establishments and guilds, a motto for 
his office, which was an olive tree, with a scroll winding among 
the branches, and on this was inscribed: Noli altum sapere 
(Rom. xi: 20). Some of the branches of this tree are lopped 
off, and the whole motto referred to the figure employed by 
the apostle to show how the Jews were rejected from the stock 
of the true Israel, and the Gentiles grafted into their place. 
Looking at this tree was the figure of a venerable man, by 
which the apostle to the Gentiles was undoubtedly meant. 
Robert S. favored the Protestant Reformation, and was sus- 
pected and persecuted by the Catholics because of the character 
of his publications. F’or many of these were editions of the Old 
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Testament in Hebrew,and the Newin Greek. These persecu- 
tions and annoyances to which he was perpetually subjected led 
him, notwithstanding the favor and protection of Francis I. 
King of France, to remove to Geneva, where he openly profes- 
sed Protestantism. Before he removed, however, he published 
a Latin Thesaurus, which, like the greater work of his son for 
the Greek, has, with its various additions, been recognized as 
the only authoritative one of that language. Before his day the 
Latin Dictionary in common use was that of Calepio. This 
was a moderately extensive, but ill-arranged, work, containing 
materials of great value, but needing a master to reduce them 
to proper order. Such a person was found in Robert S., who 
undertook to print a new edition. But when he entered upon 
this work he found so many changes and corrections necessary, 
that he recast the whole. So radical were the changes, and so 
numerous the improvements, that it wasin truth a new book; and 
while he made full acknowledgments for all the aid furnished 
him, he also felt justified in suppressing Calepio’s name, and 
calling it “ Roberti Stephani Thesaurus Lingue Latine.”* 
Of this he issued three editions, the last in 1543. In 1549, 
Gesner published an edition, with corrections, though substan- 
tially the same work, under his own name, suppressing Ste- 
phens,’ and without acknowledgment. Subsequently, in the 
edition of 1749, the name of Robert Stephens was restored to 
the title-page. This 7esaurus remained the standard, without 
change, till 1771, when Forcellini published a revised edition un- 
der the name, Zatzus Latinitatis Lexicon. This work has been 
further edited by Facciolatti, and is known by his name; though 
it has received further corrections and enlargements from Furla- 
netti, Corradini, and De Vit. This work is, however, essentially 
the Thesaurus Ling. Lat. Roberti Stephani; so that these two, 
Robert and Henry S., are the real authors of the only 7hesauri 
for the Latin and Greek languages, recognized as the final au- 
thority. 

Before leaving Paris Robert S. printed an edition of the 
Greek Testament in folio, which is the most elegant ever issued ; 
and is the basis of the English translation;+ for the Zertus 
Receptus of Elzevir differs in no material point from it. 





* Almelouveen Vit. H. S. t+ Quar. Rev., 234. 
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In going from Paris to Lyons, on horseback, in 1551, which 
proved to be his last journey from the former place, he divided 
the New Testament into verses, the same which are now used. 
An immense number of Greek classics, issued by him and by 
H[enry were deemed so accurate and valuable, that they formed 
the basis of citation for grammars and lexicons, which referred 
to them by the page, and divisions of the page indicated by the 
letters A—E. This system of citation is still adhered to in some 
authors—e. g., Plato. Robt. S. died at Geneva in 1559, leav- 
ing his business and the most of his fortune to Henry—born 1532, 
the second of this name and the greatest of the family—under 
the conditions that the press should remain at Geneva, and the 
son not relapse into Catholicism. Part of the family and the 
larger portion of the business, however, remained at Paris, and 
this caused Henry to vibrate between this place and Geneva, 
and to form the habit of wandering, which grew on him con- 
tinually. Both father and son took great pride in the splendor 
of their editions. The former printed many school-books also, 
and such editions as were cheap and in usual demand, so that 
he grew rich by his business. The latter confined himself 
chiefly to magnificent editions of Greek authors, of which his 
Plato is the most conspicuous, and these, together with the 
great expense of his 7hesaurus, injured him financially. But 
the greatest blow his fortune received was by the surreptitious 
abridgment of the 7iesaurus by Scapula, who was employed 
by Stephens. The latter did the work and the former, as is 
often the case, reaped the reward of his labors. Henry S. 
never recovered from this injury. He tried to mend his fortunes 
by seeking pensions from kings and nobles as the reward of 
fulsome dedications of his books. He thus, in waiting on 
royalty, neglected his business; and with the ordinary fate of 
literary men who seek the patronage of the great, became 
wearied with waiting, and got nothing but fair promises. Re- 
peated disappointments soured his temper; and this, added 
to great egotism, made him well nigh insufferable to his most 
intimate friends, as may be seen in the biography of Cassanbon, 
his son-in- law. He wandered about continually, finally lost 
his reason, and died in 1598, at a hospital in Lyons, far from 
home, away from friends, and without money! Even his 
funeral was desecrated by a Catholic mob, hounded on by 
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priests and monks. There is nothing more sad in literary his- 
tory than the fate of Henry Stephens. The work which he did 
ina single year as editor, printer, proof-reader, publisher, was 
enough to fill an ordinary life, to give an author enduring fame, 
and secure him wealth. Yet he worked constantly at this rate 
from 1545 to 1580, was driven mad by pecuniary disappoint- 
ment, and died in a hospital! 





ART. V.—CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS.* 


By Henry B. SMITH. 


THE Italian philosopher, Giovanni Battista Vico, the founder 
of the modern philosophy of history, and one of the ablest and 
most comprehensive of the philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, develops, in his Principles of the New Science, a theory 
of civilization embracing what he calls the Law of Returns. 
Each age runs its appointed course and dies; and after a long 
period there will be a return of the same process. Though this 
cannot be called a final law of history (since it neglects too 
much the law of progress), yet it shows us one of its marked 
conditions. At different periods, widely sundered, we find 
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similar historic laws, though working under different conditions. 
The early literature of Christianity was apologetic. The same 
is true of the present literature of Christianity in almost all its 
departments. We, like the early church, live in an apologetic 
era. There is hardly an effective theological work, we might 
almost say, hardly any great Christian discourse, which does not 
take on an apologetic stamp. 


I, 


Apology, Christian Apologetics (not yet to define it more 
precisely), is essentially Vindication. It seeks to vindicate, 
and in vindicating to establish, the value and authority of the 
Christian faith. It begins, in fact, with the Scriptures, the epis- 
tles, and especially the discourses, of Paul. In Justin Martyr, 
Athenagoras, and other Christian writers, it received more 
distinct form, proposing to defend Christianity against all gain- 
sayers. All that belongs to the proof of the Christian religion, 
and all that belongs to its defense, and all that belongs to its 
counter-attack against its foes, is a part of Apologetics. For 
Apologetics is not only apology, but onset. It cannot be con- 
tent with repelling assault, it must assail in return, and dislodge 
its foes from their camp. It is war in its ultimatum—the break- 
ing down of the strongholds of its foes. It cannot be content 
with anything else or less. And this must be so, from the na- 
ture of the case. The Christian faith, if anything, is everything. 
And hence, the ultimate object of Apologetics must be to show 
that Christianity is the absolute religion ; that there is salvation 
in no other. 

We sometimes think it strange—it almost alarms us—that 
Christianity should be so desperately assailed; but when we 
come to think about it, it is the most natural thing in the 
world. Evil will always attack good ; error instinctively assails 
the truth ; sin, by its very nature, is opposite and opposed to 
holiness. . Incarnate Love was crucified between two thieves ; 
and the church cannot expect to be better treated than its 
Head and Lord—it is surely enough for the servant that he be as 
his Master. Men who cannot find God in nature, cannot find God 
in the Bible. Men who deny the supernatural, must consider 
all religious faith a delusion. The secularist who looks at every- 
thing sub specie mundi, cannot see anything sud specie eternt: 
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Even a heathen might go ox and find God, but a materialist 
must go back, deny himself, in order to find him. As long as 
there are sin and unbelief, so long there will be attacks on 
Christianity ; and there must needs be a defense also. 

And this, too, is to be considered: that as knowledge grows, 
as science extends, as the boundaries of investigation and 
thought are enlarged, man’s restless and inquisitive intellect 
will always be framing new theories about something or other, 
or about everything. And each infant Hercules must first fight 
it out with his nurse. Christianity has bred all the new aspi- 
rants for omniscience ; and the young men and women wish to 
show that they are wiser and stronger than the authors of their 
being. This, too, is quite natural. Nor is it all wholly sinful. 
These sciences and philosophies and criticisms have a right to be; 
and if Christianity cannot make good its ground against them— 
where they oppose it—cannot approve itself as wiser, stronger, 
and better—it must so far forth give place to them. If it can- 
not appropriate all that is good and true in them (however new 
it may be), and still preserve its lordly sway, then it is zot the 
wisest and best system for mankind, and will give place to 
what is better. But it has the prescriptive right of possession 
and favor; its roots are imbedded in the depths of the broad 
earth, and wind round among its ribbed rocks, and its branches 
wave high, overshadowing and fruitful, so that the nations of 
the earth lodge beneath them. And infidelity has got to dis- 
lodge them before it can even begin to build its own temple on 
and with the ruins. Neither the end of the world nor the end 
of Christianity seems to be very near yet ; and there is stilla fair 
chance that the world may end first. 

The necessity and importance, now, of the diligent and specific 
study of Apologetics is seen in part just here, viz.: in this con- 
stant progress of the human race in knowledge and in aspira- 
tion; in the advance of the sciences and arts, of culture and 
civilization ; in the successive and comprehensive schemes of 
philosophic speculation, wherein thoughtful men struggle with 
the grand problems of nature and of humanity, and try to solve 
them. What is the world? Whence is the world? For what is 
the world?) Whence is man ? What is man? and for what ? What 
am /? Whenee, and for what ? These questions have stirred 
men’s minds from the dawn of thought—elevating, perplexing 
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often confounding, yet always impelling them. In the dark. 
ness of the labyrinth which we call life, the groping hand has 
been ever in search of the clue no eye could see—feeling after 
God, if haply it might find him. What wonder if here 
many go astray, especially those whose eyes are blinded 
by reason of sin. What a marvel, that, in spite of every defeat, 
and of innumerable false lights, the same search is going on 
from age toage! A new question for every new generation! 
Yea,a new question for every new soul, struggling in the throes 
of its higher spiritual birth. 

And every new science and every new philosophy—still deal- 
ing with the same old, old questions—views them in some new 
light. And hence the necessity of a renewed, an honest, a 
patient investigation. 

It zs true that the questions are ever essentially the same: 
for God and man and the universe remain essentially the same 
from age to age; and the questions are ultimately about them 
and their relations. It is true that the substance of faith and 
the formal nature of unbelief remain the same, and that sin is 
sin, and holiness is holiness only, and forever. 

But it isnot true that the form of the conflict, or its weapons, 
remain, or can remain, the same; these change with the 
changes of age and nations and philosophies, just as much and 
as surely as do the armaments of war. 

Hence, Apologetics as a system must, to a certain extent, be 
reshaped, in each century, with each new class of opponents, so 
as to adapt Christianity to each new age, and to exhibit its 
inherent superiority over all that can be brought against it. 

And this subject is forced upon us anew every day, not only 
in works of learning and philosophy, but also in the current 
popular literature. Many a popular lecturer owes a part of his 
success to his covert, when not open, attacks upon the Christian 
system. This shape of evil, this substance of infidelity, often 
realizes the great poet’s apt description of its progenitor: 


‘“‘ If shape it might be called, which shape had none 
Distingiushable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be called, that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either.” 


And the very fact, that infidelity is so subtle and so persua- 
sive, is only another reason for studying it well and under- 
standing its weapons and its arts. 
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Il. 


In discussing so wide a subject, there must, of course, be a 
selection of certain special points to meet the limits of an article 
in a Review. At present we propose to consider briefly the 
elements of the conflict—some of the different phases through 
which attack and defense have hitherto run, and a statement 
of the main topics embraced in a course of Christian Apolo- 
getics. And it will be found that there is in its career a kind 
of logical process—at any rate, such logic as there is in the de- 
velopment of a system of truth through and by antagonisms— 
which seems to be one of the laws of all terrestrial progress. 


The term infidelity, in its most general usage, covers both 
skepticism and unbelief; it expresses both the state of doubt 
and the state of denial, which, though differing in some 
respects, are often passing over into each other. Doubt tends 
to denial ; it is not always such. The state of doubt in respect 
to religious realities is different from, though often confounded 
with, that philosophical disposition which leads to inquiry and 
investigation ; since the latter is chiefly intellectual, while the 
former is essentially moral, in its nature. When men come to 
doubt about or deny sin and judgment, the moral law and the 
moral law-giver, their moral perceptions are already obscured 
or benumbed. Infidelity consists in the doubt or denial of those 
moral and spiritual truths upon which moral judgment and 
personal accountability are dependent. Man is accountable 
for his belief just so far as any moral truth influences his judg- 
ment—just so far as his decisions have respect to sin or holi- 
ness. 

In saying this, we would be far from asserting or implyirg 
that all objections to the Bible and Christianity are only signs 
of man’s inborn and inbred corruption ; that historical, philo- 
logical, and even doctrinal criticisms, came only from a sinful 
unbelief; still less, that when reason and conscience speak, 
their utterances are all to be set down to the account of a god- 
less rationalism. Far from it. There are undeniable difficulties 
in regard to history and science, which can be settled only by 
investigation. There are signs and wonders which would 
stagger any one, unless the need of them and their historic 
reality can be clearly evinced. Science has its lawful sphere. 

31 
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Scripture may have-been, and often has been, misinterpreted by 
believers, as well as by unbelievers. Even scientific believers 
have found more science in the Bible than it was ever intended 
to teach. There are some points in respect to which we have 
not now the means of ascertaining the exact truth. There are 
some difficulties which we may never be able fully to harmonize 
and explain. We are to prove (test, try) all things, even the 
Scriptures, and hold fast that which is good. It is pusillanim- 
ity, and not faith, which shirks the trial. Science and philos- 
ophy cannot be put down by mere traditions and denuncia- 
tions. Ifthe Christian system cannot establish its claims and 
authority in the view of reason and conscience (their rights 
being carefully scrutinized and adjusted), it will be in vain for 
church or pope to call upon the nations to believe in their own 
infallible authority, as settling all questions of right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, for time and for eternity. In this great 
debate, human reason and conscience, as well as the permanent 
results of criticism and philosophy, must coincide with religious 
faith, 

The Christian faith, on the other hand, having its ground and 
essence in the spiritual realm, appeals directly to man as a 
spiritual and religious being, as made for God, and in the image 
of God. And it especially addresses itself to man’s sense of 
sin and need of redemption. It is, inits very nature, a redemp- 
tive system ; all that is in Christ, in his relation to us, centres 
around and in the question of redemption from sin. If sin and 
punishment are denied, Christ and salvation must consistently be 
denied. And accordingly, we find in the whole history of Chris- 
tianity, that here, in the last analysis, the battle has been fought 
in every believing and unbelieving soul, in all the ages of faith 
and all the epochs of infidelity. Any system of philosophy, 
any speculation, any tendency which weakens the sense of sin, 
also weakens the power of Christianity, and gives to infidelity 
an easier victory. 

Still further, the Christian system is, in its very nature, a suger- 
natural system—above nature in its origin, its processes, and its 
results; for it is from God, and it works foreternity. It works 
with and through the seen and temporal, but it works also above 
and beyond all that greets the eye of sense. It makes the spirit- 
ual and the eternal to be the grana realities, and the tangible 
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and temporal transient and shadowy in comparison. The super- 
natural element is not to be found—as some would have it-- 
merely, or even chiefly, in the sphere of the will (for such a super- 
naturalism a mere naturalist need not deny)—but it is essentially 
found in those divine truths and realities (the most real of all 
that is) which come from God through a specific revelation, for 
the elevation and restoration of the lost race of man. And it 
is this supernatural element of the Christian faith which has 
always provoked the assaults of unbelief; for man, through the 
power of sin, is involved in spiritual darkness, as well as made 
subject to a distempered will. 

Here, then, are the essential elements of the conflict of all 
ages. On the one hand, a supernatural and redeeming system 
centering in one Incarnate God; on the other hand, man, lov- 
ing the sin inborn and inbred, and blind to the light which 
streams out from the heavenly places. The one rests ultimately 
in God, making the divine wisdom and glory, as they are 
the source, to be also the end, of all things; the other has its 
roots in human nature—as it now is—and makes man’s needs the 
great impulse, and man’s well-being the great end, of all our 
striving. The whole alphabet of the one—its Alpha and Omega 
—is Godin Christ; the other uses the whole alphabet to syl- 
lable the desires of man, or express the facts of nature. 
The former echoes with the sharpest emphasis the wail of 
humanity, groaning under its body of sin and death, haunted 
by a sense of sin profounder than all our other experience, so 
that its cry is and must be: Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? The latter feigns that sin is a negation, or 
a process of education, and repentance, and regeneration—pur- 
poses of man’s will alone, and redemption a gradual progress 
in moral culture. Unbelief has on its side not only all our 
natural desires, but also their main bias, their partial and 
limited ends; while faith is obliged to contend against and 
overcome the natural man, its victory is the overcoming of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, and these do not yield without 
violent throes and conflicts. The one finds in natural reason, 
in its laws and processes, the limits of all knowledge ; the other 
is satisfied only when, in the darkness of nature, it can feel that 
it is touching the right hand of God, and that, though itself is 
blind as to the future, it is led by one who sees the end from the 
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beginning. As Wordsworth—that truly Christian poet—has 
well sung: 

No! let this age, high as it may, instal 

In her esteem the thirst that wrought man’s fall. 

The universe is infinitely wide, 

And conquering Reason, if self-glorified, 

Can nowhere move, uncressed by some new wall 

Or gulf of mystery, which thou alone, 

Imaginative Faith, canst overleap 

In progress toward the fount of Love. 


III. 


The elements of the contest being thus given, on the one 
hand in the supernaturalism and redemptive grace of the 
Christian system ; and in the love of sin and the pride of reason 
on the other; and these being the strongest of contestant agen- 
cies, it is not wonderful that we find the history of the church, 
yea, the very history of mankind, to be a record of this im- 
mortal battle in different and progressive stadia.* All the 
philosophical and religious systems of the ancient world, and 
every new system—physical and metaphysical—have enlisted 
in this, as yet ineffectual, warfare against the victorious progress 
of the Incarnate God. The battles of empires and of races 
are but mimic mock-fights, in comparison with this intenser con- 
flict between the underlying and mightiest powers that sway 
the destiny of the race. 

First of all, to rehearse these spiritual wars in a rapid outline: 
first of all, there was the subtlety of the Greek speculation, and 
the pride of the Hebrew legalism; the cross was to the Jew a 
stumbling block, and to the Greek foolishness; while to them 
that believed, it was the wisdom and power of God unto ever- 
lasting life. Against these foes the Christian literature of the 





* Dr. Werner’s //istory of Apologetics, cited at the head of the article, is the 
fullest general account, though btsed on Roman Catholic views. The last volume 
contains a more minute history of the English deistic works than is to be found 
elsewhere —on some points more complete than Leland. Heis a voluminous 
writer, the author of the History of Roman Catholic Theology in the Munich 
Geschichete nnd Wissenschaften, of a History of Arianism, etc. The well- 


known smaller works of Bolton on the Lary Apologists, and Farrar’s //istory of 


Free Thousht, as weil as the sketches of the later German Theology, by Hagen- 
bach, Schwarz (4th ed.), and Kahnis (new ed., 1875, in two volumes), must of 
course be consulted, as well as Buckle and kindred authors. 
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second century became to a large extent apologetic, and as such, 
both offensive and defensive. Against the Jew the object was 
to show that Jesus was indeed the promised Messiah, and that 
the law was not only abolished, but also fulfilled, in the Chris- 
tiandispensation. Against the heathen there was a wider range 
of argument to refute their objections, that Christianity was a 
new religion, and that it was irreligious and immoral (swpers¢z- 
tio exitiabilis—a detestable superstition), and that it claimed 
to be, what no heathen believed possible, a religion for all 
mankind. This last, for example, was one of the strong 
objections of Celsus; a pagan of the classic world could believe 
in a universal empire, but not in a universal religion. To meet 
these and similar objections, we have in the second century the 
admirable apologies of Justin Martyr, Tatian’s Oration against 
the Greeks, the anonymous epistle to Diognetus (going often 
under the name of Justin, yet certainly not by him), one of the 
most admirable remains of early Christian literature, far sur- 
passing the works of the so-called Apostolic Fathers. To these 
in the same century were added the writings of Athenagoras, 
of Theophilus of Antioch, and, in the latter part, the great names 
of Clement of Alexandria, and the fiery and struggling genius 
of Tertullian, who, in the name of Christ, conquered the Latin 
tongue,* and made it speak the words of faith. 

But heathenism was not willing to part with its gods without 
a more desperate struggle. It gathered up all its resources for 
attack and for defense. In the city of Alexandria, Greek, 
Roman, and Jew all met; and there was framed out of this con- 
fluence an eclectic system, a New Platonic school, the object of 
which tried to show that Christianity lacked the elements needed 
to secure supremacy and universality. It was a movement 
wonderfully akin to some tendencies of our own times. Celsus, 
Porphyry, Proclus, Plotinus, and Julian are the prototypes of 
some Frenchmen and Germans, not to say Englishmen and 





* Hooker speaks of Tertullian as “a sponge steeped in vinegar and gall.” The 
remains of Celsus (A. D. 178) have been admirably restored by Dr. Keim of 
Zurich, in his Ce/sus’ Wahres Wort, 1873, and compared with Lucian and Minucius 
Felix. The Plea of Athenagoras, admirably edited by Prof. March, of Lafayette 
College, is included in the Douglass Series of Greek and Latin Writers, vol. 
V. Of course, the hints here given of the history of Apologetics are meant to be 
only references 
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Americans of to-day. Celsus, for example, who has been much 
overrated, because the adamantine Origen replied to him, says, 
that in the Greek wisdom we have the true /ogos, the Messiah ; 
that this fair world (4osmos) is the true Son of God; that 
Christianity leads to social disorders ; and that the only way of 
keeping up law and nationality is by propping up the pillars 
of the old temples.* Porphyry, too, objects, that the Chris- 
tian faith interrupted the historical continuity, and introduced 
barbarism. Finding how the personal power of Christ was 
silently and surely working (¢. g., Origen says, that He, unlike 
others, represents the sum and perfection of all the virtues), 
these pagan assailants looked about for an ideal man to set up 
in his stead, and brought forth Pythagoras, to whom distance 
lent enchantment; and Apollenius of Tyana, the juggling im- 
poster, the best that heathenism could find, and quite as good 
as some of the objects of the fashionable worship of genius in 
these later days. Then, at last in Julian, the apostate, Julian, 
the emperor, the philosopher, and the priest, we have the union 
of all the resources of the ancient world against the growing 
forces of Christianity: the state against the church, philoso- 
phy against faith, the old culture against the new; the host of 
stars of the polytheistic canopy of night, in contrast and con- 
test with the rising sun of the new and better day. Julian, 
with the zeal of a fanatic, attempted to revive the old pagan 
enthusiasm, representing heathenism as world-historical, and 
Christianity as a conventicle and a sect ; and, if truth is to be 





* On the difference between the early Greek and Latin Apologists, there is a 
striking statement by the late Dr. Hundeshagen, in an admirable address, as Pro- 
Rector, at the birth-day celebration of the Duke of Baden, in Bonn, Nov. 22, ’60: 
“As the Greeks contended for the assailed cause of Christianity on rational 
grounds, with appeals to Socrates, Plato, and other coryphaei of philosophy, so did 
the Latins on grounds of right and justice, and with citations from the Roman 
laws. With the former, the salient thought held up against opponents is always the 
evidence for the ¢7/4 of Christian doctrine; the latter make prominent the bear- 
ings of Christianity upon the injured rights of the individual and of society. ‘ All 
the early Latin apologists were advocati, versed in law. Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Augustine, and Ambrose, the former Proconsul of Aemilia and Liguria, had all of 
them been Roman Cewsédici, and teachers of legal eloquence; they were all men 
who received their special mental, as well as their general, character, not from 
the divisive and uncertain philosophy of the Greeks, but from a solid and firm 
training in the service of the Roman State.’” 
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settled by mere tradition and numbers, he undoubtedly had 
the right of it. Christianity, too, he said, was but a mixture 
of Judaism and heathenism, retaining their worst elements ; 
for example, taking from Judaism what Julian calls its atheism 
(aBeotNs), that is, its belief in oxe God; and also that adventur- 
ous faith which leaps the gulf between the finite and the infinite. 
But in vain did Julian prostitute all the power of the State to 
help the debased deities; in vain did he borrow from Chris- 
tianity some of its benevolent institutions, and engraft them 
upon heathenism ; in vain did he himself offer sacrifices as the 
Pontifex Maximus, and preach, and lead even an austere life ; 
flames and an earthquake kept him from building the temple 
of Jerusalem, whereby he attempted to disprove the prophetic 
word; and he himself, with his expiring breath upon the plains 
of Persia, could only say, according to the tradition: ‘“* Thou 
has conquered, O Galilean!’ The great victory over the 
whole eternal civilization, as well as over the speculations, 
of the ancient Greek and Roman world was now gained; and 
the cross inscribed upon the labarum of Constantine was the 
symbol of its victory; the cross, which meant only ignominy 
and torture, penetrated all literature and all history, and 
entered into every loving and believing heart, as the symbol 
of divine suffering and victorious love. And the greatness 
and completeness of the victory is seen in the simple fact, that 
for more than a thousand years the whole literature of the 
church was chiefly occupied with the shaping and systematiz- 
ing of doctrines, and had but little to do with the avowed foes 
of Christian thought and the Christian faith. Augustine wrote 
his De Civitate Det on the highest ground which human thought 
{outside the inspired prophecies) had yet reached as to the 
problem of human history; and Aquinas summed up the con- 
troversy in his work De Vera Catholica Fide adversus Gentiles, 
which alone would have made his name immortal, had he not 
himself eclipsed it by his Swmma—-undoubtedly one of the 
master works of theological authorship. On the eve of the 
Reformation, Boccaccio, indeed, had satirized the faith, and 
Maechiavelli wrote upon the anti-national tendencies of the 
Christian system. Here and there was one who uttered some 
dissent on minor points: but the whole tone of thought and 
belicf was on the side of the church. And: herein was a part 
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of the secret of the power of Rome—the mystical Babylon. 
The papacy became despotic, corrupt, and anti-Christian, the 
reform, prepared for during more than a century, broke out 
simultaneously in all parts of Europe; and with the reform 
came a spirit of free action in all departments of life, and free 
inquiry in respect to the truths of the faith. The highest aim 
and success (so far as it went) of the medieval church and 
theology, was to combine (in the realistic theory) the traditional 
dogmas of the church with the Greek, especially the Aristo- 
telian philosophy : for Scholasticism is the marriage of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy with the Christian dogma (as determined 
by consent and councils). The Reformation consisted, intel- 
lectually and spiritually, in the denial of the premises, viz. : in 
the position, that the dogmas of councils are not divine and 
immutable, and that the metaphysics (not so much the logic) 
of Aristotle does not contain all ultimate truth in its best 
form. 

The essence of the skeptical spirit, which, after the Refor- 
mation had been adjusted in its political and religious rela- 
tions, manifested itself in the different countries of Europe, 
may perhaps be said, in the most general and abstract formula 
of statement, to consist in exalting the subjective, the indivi- 
dual reason and will, against the objective, as found in the faith 
and the Scriptures of the church. The earth was made the 
centre, and the sun supposed to revolve around it—reversing 
the law of astronomy. The medizval church feigned that 
itself was ¢theocentric ; the extreme reaction of the Reformation 
was anthropocentric—man’s need and destiny being the one 
thing needful. The shape that this tendency has taken in the 
latest times is virtually geocentric—making this world and its 
supposed laws to determine destiny. The philosophic method 
of the latter tendency is called zwductive—a powerful and suf- 
ficient method in its own sphere, but now assuming to govern 
the premises, as well as the mode, of inference. Every method 
presupposes certain facts, and can only dictate the inferences. 
It cannot limit either the facts of nature, or the phenomena 
of consciousness. 

Bacon and Descartes, though both of them believed in the 
Christian faith, are put at the head of the two great and oppo- 
site tendencies in which infidelity has since shown itself since 
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the Reformation, viz., the materialistic and the rationalistic or 
transcendental, in the bad sense of these words. But neither 
Bacon nor Descartes contemplated such results from their sys- 
tems. Especially is it only by taking the lesser half of the Bacon- 
ian system, that infidelity gains any countenance from him. 
He himself says, ‘“‘ that it is most certain, and approved by ex- 
perience, that while light gusts may move men to Atheism, yet 
fuller draughts bring men back to religion,” and inastriking | 
passage in the Wezw Organon, he says: ‘Only let mankind re- 
gain their rights over nature, assigned to them by the gift of 
God; and that power obtained, its exercise will be governed 
by right, reason, and true religion.” It was only when his sys- 
tem was transferred to another soil, and brought under the for- 
mulas of infidelity, that it came to nourish skepticism. 

The course of modern infidelity has been curiously deter- 
mined by the comparative freedom of the different nations. 
and it has come to its height, it is well worthy of being care- 
fully noted—not in those countries where political thought and 
speech are freest, but where they have been most restricted. 
Deism, Atheism, Pantheism are the three main forms rep- 
resented respectively by England, France, and Germany. 
The movement began in England with Herbart, Hobbes, 
Collins, Tindal, Chubb, and Morgan, in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turie, (including Toland, who, however, held to a kind of 
material pantheism). Andas far as the main and fundamental 
position of these free-thinkers are concerned, meeting them 
on their own grounds, fairly and fully, English Christianity 
showed itself fully equal to the task, as is seen in the works of 
Baxter, Cudworth, S. Clark, Waterland, Leland, and especially 
the immortal Axalogy of Bishop Butler.* 

This same movement, transferred to Germany, at first attained 
the form known by the name of rationalism, criticising the 
historic records of the faith, and setting up natural reason and 
ethics as the ultimate test and source of truth. Philosophic 
rationalism received its most consistent form through the criti- 





* The great religious movement in England, under Whitfield and Wes- 
ley, in the last part of the century, completely broke the popularity of this 
deistic movement. Dr. Gillett’s God tn Human Thought, 2 vols., N. Y., Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., 1874, gives a comprehensive and able account of the whole 
English controversy, and of the services of Bishop Butler. 
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cism of Kant; though he himself, with all his speculative in- 
sight, confessed the radical evil of human nature and a firm 
faith in the being of God. 

In France the infidel movement was neither critical nor 
rationalistic—it become materialistic and revolutionary. The 
French monarchy had become a despotism ; the banishment and 
slaughter of the Huguenots had decimated the moral power of 
the nation ; a corrupt and persecuting Romanism was all the 
faith recognized. Rousseau pleaded for the rights and sym- 
pathies of nature ; Voltaire, though retaining faith in a God, 
ridiculed the Scriptures on the basis of a philosophic portative. 
D’Holbach, Diderot, D’Alembert, preached atheism in the 
Encyclopédie—(Diderot declaring that the height of religion 
was to have none at all): and the result was reached in the 
chaos, conflicts, and woes of the French Revolution, from which 
that fated land only recovered by accepting an imperial des- 
potism, and restoring the Catholic clergy with new pomp; 
so that now, ultramontane principles have the ascendancy in 
the successors of Bossuet and the old Catholic bishops, who 
contended so manfully for the Gallican liberties. 

But it was reserved for Germany, in some of its more recent 
forms of philosophy and theology, to combine together all the 
phases and all the resources of infidelity, in the most learned, 
acute, and comprehensive assaults ever made upon the Chris- 
tian faith—so that any other current infidelity in any other 
part of the world is but a feeble echo, so far as learning and 
speculation go, of what is found in these Teutonic schemes— 
while, at the same time, it is true, that the same land has fur- 
nished the most elaborate and thorough replies to the criti- 
cisms and hypotheses of those assailants of our faith. There 
is a striking resemblance in many points between the charac- 
ter of the attack on Christianity in this last form of it, and 
that which it assumed under the influence of the New-Platonic 
philosophy in ancient times—the same comprchensiveness of 
method and combination of weapons, and the same attempt 
to form a complete system for man by an eclectic process ; but 
yet the Germans show more thoroughness and destructiveness 
in both the historical and philosophical methods of conducting 
the argument, for infidelity must grow in skill to compete with 
a Christianity which has been growing in power for 1800 years. 
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Ever since the time of Leibnitz, the German philosophic move- 
ment has tended toward the construction of an universal 
system. The influence of Spinoza, with his pantheistic theory 
of one substance, and his demonstrative method applied to 
metaphysics, also had a very great influence, especially in the 
later German schools. Kant initiated a powerful tendency by 
his Criticism of the Pure Reason (directed in part against 
Hume’s skepticism), and by his Criticism of the Practical Rea- 
son (conscience), on which he grounded his severely ethical 
and strongly theistic creed. He isthe real philosophical father 
of strict ethical rationalism—that is, of the system which puts 
the prescripts of reason above the written word. At the same 
time, there was a host of scholars who were applying historical 
and philological criticism to the interpretation of Scripture in 
a way to undermine its infallible authority. Fichte followed 
Kant, retaining, however, chiefly his idealism in a subjective 
sense; he endeavored, in his earlier writings, to deduce the 
universe from the /g0, and substituted the moral order of the 
universe for God. Schelling, in his youthful enthusiasm, when 
magnetism was discloing its wonders, announced, as a prophet, 
the theory of the identity of opposites, of the ideal and the real 
with pure intellectual vision descrying one common essence 
with the two poles, viz.: the spiritual and the mate- 
rial; in his later system, the Philosophy of Mythology, 
he plants himself upon more distinctive theistic and Christian 
ground. Hegel, with his more thorough and logical method, 
identified thought and being, and made the vast attempt of a 
logical development of the universe from pure being by an in- 
herent law, the law of negation, confounding the movement of 
real being with the processes of logic. He makes spirit to be 
ultimate. By the law of negation, spirit is transformed into 
nature, and then comes back to itself in humanity ; God be- 
comes conscious in man. This is Hegel’s theory, as expounded 
by the so-called left wing, of which Strauss is the most signal 
representative. Hegel himself, and many of his followers of 
the right wing, claim that his system is to be understood only 
as a philosophy of the Christian faith ; that Hegelianism gives 
us,in the form of philosophy, the same fundamental truths 
which Christianity gives in the form of creeds. The later Ger- 
man tendencies are a reaction against such an abstract ideal- 
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ism, and, as developed by Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann, 
they avow pessimism as their creed, and make annihilation to 
be the chief boon for the race. Not to speak more particu- 
larly of the contemporaneous movements in France and Eng- 
land, we can now only refer to the alliance, in these three 
countries, of pantheism and materialism, in their most de- 
veloped forms, and in a common attack upon the Christian 
creed and church. 

This rapid historic sketch may suffice to show, that in all the 
periods of this great conflict, there has been a difference in the 
character, both of the assault and the defense. At first it was 
Christianity against Polytheism, Judaism, and the wisdom of 
the ancient schools. And here Christianity was vindicated as a 
positive revelation; and, as a result of the conflict, the old 
Catholic Church ruled in the East and the West. In the me- 
dizval period, there was not only the subjugation of Northern 
Europe, but also the consolidation of the Christian system in 
the scholastic theology and the realistic philosophy. The 
Christian theory governed the world of thought and kept it in 
bonds. In the next stadium we have the separation of these 
elements, and the conflict of Christianity with all the forms of 
human research and speculation. It has come into conflict 
with deism, with rationalism in its various modes, with atheism 
and with pantheism ; and now it is contending with atheism, 
and pantheism allied. And as the form of the conflict has 
changed, so has the mode of the defense. The Axalogy of 
Bishop Butler, admirable as it is for its specific ends, does not 
meet the questions raised by Hegel and Baur, by Darwin and 
Spencer. 


And not only are these comprehensive systems making their 
assaults upon the Christian faith, but each special science joins 
in the attack. Historical research is trying to undermine the 
basis of the biblical records. Strauss and Baur, and many 
critics of no special philosophical school, are endeavoring to 
disprove the authenticity of the Scriptures, especially of the Gos- 
pels and the Acts, and to explain the history of the Christian 
church as a process of natural development. Astronomy, 
paleontology, ethnography, and even the special physical 
sciences, are striving to construct a theory of the earth and the 
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heavens, of the origin and growth of all life, at war not only 
with the Scriptures, but with the very dictates of human rea- 
son as hitherto interpreted; denying all efficient and final 
causes, and making a blind, unconscious force to be that in 
which we live and move and have our being; so that Apolo- 
getics must embrace the whole of natural theology and much 
of moral science, as well as the so-called evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Its sphere is necessarily wide, and ever widening. It 
must, in fact, taken in all its scope, lead to the conclusion, that 
Christianity is the one absolute system of truth for man; and 
that this is provable and proved by the facts of history, as 
well as by the nature of Christianity itself. 


IV. 


Ever since the time of Schleiermacher, Apologetics, as a 
system, has been taking on new forms in Germany, as shown 
in the works referred to at the head of this article, of which 
that of Sack was one of the earliest, and is not superseded 
even by that of Ebrard, the latest and, in many respects, the 
best, of these treatises. 

Of these and other kindred works we may at some time give 
a fuller account, in order to illustrate the nature of Christian 
Apologetics, and to show its special need for the church of the 
present day. Meanwhile, we will only add, that it must be ap- 
parent, even from this review, that Christian Apologetics as 
a science derives its materials from a great variety of sources, 
and embraces within itself some departments of Christian 
theology hitherto kept distinct—such, for example, as natural 
theology and the evidences of Christianity (both of which are 
combined in the interesting volume entitled Christian Apolo- 
getics, by the late Dr. Hetherington of Scotland). Without 
proposing any final arrangement, we only add, in conclusion, 
that Christian Apologetics, as a science, has for its object to 
vindicate the divine authority of Christianity and its records, 
and to show that it is the highest and best system of truth for 
man. And in doing this, the materials of which it must make 
use may, perhaps, be best distributed in the following general 
scheme : 

First.—Fundamental A pologetics—Comprising the question ; 
embraced in natural theology: the being and nature of God, 
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and his relation to us; the spiritual and moral nature of man ; 
with an examination of the anti-Christian schemes of philoso- 
phy—materialistic, pantheistic, or mixed. 

SECOND.—Historical A pologetics--Comprising the evidence of 
the divine origin and authority of the Christian faith. 

Tuirpd.—Philosophical Apologetics—Taking its materials (1) 
from the Philosophy of Religion, proving by the history of reli- 
gion and acomparison of its various forms, that Christianity is 
the one absolute religion ; (2) from the Philosophy of History, 
showing that Christianity is the key to the enigma of man’s 
destiny ; (3) from the Nature (or philosophy) of Christianity 
itself, especially as compared with philosophy in general— 
making it evident that Christianity, as a system of truth, is 
higher and better than any scheme of philosophy—is the sum 
of wisdom for the human race. 





Art. VI—THE DECAY OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 
By Epwarv Riccs, Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., in Sivas, Asia Minor. 


THE “ Eastern Question ”’ has come to be classed in many 
minds among the things hopelessly insoluble, and those who 
think at all about it, after floundering laboriously through a 
pile of theories, generally settle down to the conclusion, that 
the fault must be somewhere in the indomitable inertia and 
stolidity of oriental character. Without attempting to prove 
the incorrectness of this view, suffice it to state, that the trouble 
lies far to the west of the Bosphorus, and the mutual jealousy 
of the European states is all that prevents the collapse of the 
undermined structure. The trouble is not that the “ sick 
man ”’ will not die, but, being long since dead, like the dead 
king, who, in the old readers, used to frighten and yet fascinate 
us, he is painted and bolstered up by his cowardly attendants 
to deceive the people, and defer for a while the hazardous 
question of a successor. Perhaps there is no harm done by 
the transparent mockery, but when inquiries in regard to the 
state of Turkey, made in the British Parliament, are replied to 
by flimsy falsehoods and bombastic bunkum, it would seem to 
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be time for those who have good facilities for observing the 
truth, to share their conclusions with thinkers less favorably 
situated in this respect. Those travelers who consider them- 
selves qualified to write on Turkey after a week’s visit to Con- 
stantinople, should remember that they have seen but the 
gilded outside. It takes a residence of years in the interior of 
the country to be able to judge truly of the state of the coun- 
try. The late discussion on Turkey in the British Parliament, 
and its echo in the London press, reminds one of the romantic 
and adulatory extravagances of Lamartine, whose estimate of 
the character of the Turks is a sample of the errors that learned 
historians may make, and is of a piece with his reverent men- 
tion of ‘“ Ethiopia, where lie concealed the fountains of the 
Nile.” Perhaps humanity will be as much served in the course 
of modern investigation by revealing the sources of the melan- 
choly state of affairs in the Turkish empire, as by opening up 
the head-waters of the Nile. It is as a slight contribution to- 
ward this enterprise that this article is undertaken. It is its 
purpose to illustrate, rather than describe, the present state of 
things in the empire, and thus rather hint at than determine 
the character of the changes required. 

Before examining the present status of the empire, let us 
take a rapid glance at its origin, which may aid in the under- 
standing of its decline. Eight centuries ago a horde of armed 
shepherds swept down from the steppes north and east of the 
Caspian Sea, and took possession of Turkestan. While con- 
quering with a high hand, they were themselves conquered, and 
became ready adherents of the Mohammedan faith, of which 
they soon figured as the fiercest and most successful upholders 
and missionaries. Their conquests spread rapidly till the em- 
pire of the Seljookian Turks touched China on the East, and 
westward came to the gates of Bagdad. In taking possession 
of this city, they virtually brought to an end the power of the 
Caliphs, and while Togrul Bey, with humble mien, stood te 
hold the stirrup for the Prophet’s successor to mount his horse, 
he, in fact, held him more a prisoner than Victor Immanuel 
holds Pius 1X, to-day. 

Strengthened by such acquisitions, the Turkish power rolled 
on till it reached the Mediterranean and the Bosphorus, and 
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making the Greek empire tremble, roused all Europe to plunge 
into the crusades. . 

Like all such immense empires acquired by the sword, the 
Seljookian empire soon fell to pieces; but, still proud of the 
name, survived in parts, one centre being at Iconium in Asia 
Minor. These Turks, brave and successful in war, were not 
less diligent and successful in the arts of peace, and it must be 
from the romantic story of their exploits in arms and arts that 
many moderns have formed a picture of character which they 
arbitrarily and erroneously consider a correct likeness of the 
modern Turk. Besides furnishing an asylum for science and 
literature, and forming a sort of connecting link between the 
Arabian and the European periods, they cultivated the azsthe- 
tic arts, and gave birth to a distinct style of architecture, 
which is not only recognized in the standard classifications, 
but of which the noble specimens still standing bear powerful 
testimony, and put to shame the awkward and puny efforts of 
their degenerate successors. 

In course of time another wandering shepherd soldier 
strayed down from the East with a troop of followers, and 
early in the thirteenth century, having served the Sultan of 
Iconium some good turn, received from the latter a strip of 
territory in Central Asia Minor. This wild free-booter’s son 
was Othman, the founder of the present dynasty, who gave 
his name to the Osmanli Turks. (The Arabic letter ¢/ is pro- 
nounced s in Turkish.) 

The conquests and aggressions of the successive Sultans it is 
needless to relate. Suffice it to say, that after their power had 
reached its acme, and their territory stretched far and wide 
all around the eastern end of the Mediterranean, instead of 
falling to pieces, like its Seljookian predecessor, there began 
within it a more undemonstrative process of disintegration by 
moral corruption, which has gone on ever since, and has now 
reached such a point that it is beyond the power of political 
specifics to restore life to the decayed mass. National vital- 
ity has long since ceased to exist,and the very appearance 
of it would soon fade away, were it not that this would cause 
a vacuum in the political atmosphere ; and it is to avoid the 
concussion of the opposing elements which would rush in to 
occupy the space, that this artificial and pestilential cloud is 
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kept hanging over the eastern horizon. That these state- 
ments are correct may be proved by an impartial examination 
of the existing state of things in the country. The few facts 
selected for presentation here may be classed under three 
heads, as they pertain to the material, political, and religious 
concerns of the country. These three classes, however, are so 
bound up in each other, that the merest allusions to them can- 
not be mutually exclusive. 

].—The condition of the waterza/ interests of the country 
has been illustrated to the world by the absolute prostration 
of that portion of the land lately visited by famine. Compare 
the results of this famine with those of the famine in India 
but a short time before. In the latter the vigorous arm of a 
live government, with a far-seeing policy, sustained the stricken 
portion of country, kept the people from scattering, and gave 
them the means to begin their work anew when the calamity 
was past. But how was it in Turkey? At first—yea, and 
almost to the last—obstinate denial of the fact of famine ; and 
when they were practically driven from this, thousands of tax- 
paying peasants perished, or scattered as paupers through the 
land, while the officials were making out a formal statement 
of the case, and then haggling and quarreling over the ques- 
tion how the aid they had decided to give should be distri- 
buted. And when, in the meanwhile, benevolent foreigners had 
obtained from other lands, and were distributing thousands of 
dollars and saving thousands of lives, not only were their exer- 
tions unappreciated, but their motives were basely maligned, 
and their very laborious efforts were hampered in every way 
by jealous officials and greedy hirelings. The means used by 
these officials to meet the grave question, how to control a 
hungry populace, would be laughable, were they not ghastly and 
sickening in their results. In one city dependent on impor- 
tations of grain, the city authorities suddenly issue an order to 
the merchants that they must no longer speculate in grain, but 
must sel! at a stipulated price, so low as, under the circumstan- 
ces, to be ruinous to their commercial interests. The city is at 
once jubilant over an abundance of grain, but alas, the grana- 
ries are soon emptied, and this short-sighted policy having 
killed the trade, not a merchant can be induced to invest a cent 
in grain, and so once more starvation stares the whole city in 
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the face. The disappointed officials piously roll up their eyes 
and murmur “ A7zszxet,” but quickly lower them again to curse 
the people for being hungry, and the merchants for not feeding 
them gratuitously. 

The means and methods of agriculture in use among the peo- 
ple are in keeping with these evidences of childishness. Al] 
antiquity and ignorance cannot outdo the awkardness and in- 
efficiency of the crooked stick, to which, under the name of 
plough, they adhere with stolid indifference to modern inven- 
tions, and with which they scratch the surface of the ground, 
and then mourn and wonder that they can reap not more on 
an average than four or five times the amount of the seed sown. 
In spite of the triumphant success of a dozen or so of threshing 
machines introduced in one part of the country, there is no 
manifestation of any general desire to substitute any thing 
modern for the venerable and laborious method of treading and 
scraping and grinding out the grain under the feet of cattle. 
In the midst of soils and climates capable of producing an 
abundance of vast varieties of produce, the peasants blindly 
follow in the foot-prints of their fathers, and sow and reap just 
one or two kinds of grain year after year, without change, while 
millions of acres lie waste and useless, either because the 
danger from robbers exposes crops at a distance from the village, 
or because it does not enter the brain of the laboring genera- 
tion that it can be possible to cultivate more land than their 
fathers did. For similar reasons the houses of the farmers’ are 
all huddled close together in the village, making each a long 
walk to get to his fields. 

The trade of the country is in a similarly prostrate and mel- 
ancholy condition. The underlying principle and universal fact 
on which all business is carried on throughout the land, is that 
every man is, and must be, in debt. These debts, generally 
inherited or contracted early in life, are carried through long 
years as a heavy burden, the law allowing interest at the rate 
of twelve percent., and are fruitful causes of quarrels and heart- 
burnings, and yet few seem to think it possible to exist with- 
out debt. 

To still further vitiate and embarrass the structure reared 
on such a foundation, are the following facts and customs, Viz.: 

1. The system of fixed prices is unknown outside the capital, 
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where it has been almost forcibly introduced by foreigners, and 
only partially established. Consequently, every sale, large and 
small, is accompanied by a prolonged and usually vociferous 
process of haggling and disputing. 

2. An absolute lack of mutual confidence is a sufficient rea. 
son for the above, and is a further difficulty in many directions. 
It is perfectly safe to say, that with the exception of a small 
number of individuals, who, with the spirit of evangelical 
Christianity, have imbibed a true respect for veracity, there is 
not a person in the Turkish Empire whose word can be relied 
upon. Falsehood is practiced in the family and absorbed by the 
new-born babe with its earliest ideas ; it is taught in the shop as 
an accomplishment; is used by all classes, from the priest 
and the imam down to the lowest menial, without remorse or 
shame, and when discovered, is simply smiled at as a blunder. 

3. Nothing is ever committed to writing if it can possibly 
be avoided. Thus arises endless misunderstandings and dis- 
putes. The cause of this is in part indolence and carelessness, 
but mainly, 

4. The ignorance of the entire people as to the first prin- 
ciples of mercantile science. A vast majority of the people 
have no practical knowledge of reading, and a very small 
minority can write a word. Multitudes transact business in- 
volving thousands of dollars for years, without being able to 
do the simplest example in short division. 

5. The lack of means of conveyance causes the little pro- 
duce that is laboriously obtained from agriculture to be a drug 
on the local market, while imported articles are, by the same 
fact, put far beyond the reach of the poor peasantry. 

6. Most of the interior retail trade is done by a class of 
peddlers or petty merchants, who dispose of their goods to 
the villagers for an equivalent in grain, and then transport the 
grain to the nearest market and sell it. Thus, in attempting 
to carry on two speculations at once, they are most likely to 
fail in one or both, or at least to make themselves dangerous 
and disagreeable to one or both classes of customers. These 
speculators, as well as the more permanent town traders, doa 
great portion of their business “ on trust,’ and then fail to col- 
lect a large portion of their debts, thus injuring themselves and 
the public conscience at the same time. 
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7. The government, while possessing and circulating a 
beautiful coinage in both gold and silver, insist on issuing also 
a depreciated, and at the same time exceedingly clumsy, cop- 
per currency, which they nevertheless refuse to receive in re- 
turn as customs, taxes, etc., Consequently, though not now 
like the Egyptian copper, worth only twenty-five per cent. of 
its face value, yet being in many parts of the country the only 
standard of values known to the common people, and this 
their standard being in itself a variable one, this kind of specie 
may be considered an unmitigated and wholly unnccessary 
nuisance, and a great incubus on trade. 

Allusion has been already made to the lack of means of com. 
munication, This in itself must be adduced as an indepen- 
dent illustration of the prostration of the country. European 
Turkey, lying so near to civilized lands, and occupied so 
largely by non-Mussulmans, has been forced to yield to the 
advance of the iron horse, and a few skeleton lines of the pro- 
posed net work of railroads are already in operation. But even 
on these, the traveler from the west alternately scowls at the 
discomforts and smiles at the absurdities and incongruities 
with which they abound, and their greatest rate of speed, 
though to the natives a miracle of rapidity, is but a snail's pace 
beside that of our ordinary mail trains. Slight as is the pro- 
gress in this division of the empire, it is far beyond anything 
in Asiatic Turkey. The current of enterprise from the west 
exhausts itself in the attempt to vivify Roumelia, and is 
drowned in the Bosphorus while trying to cross into Anatolia. 
It is true that two or three shore lines of railroads are in exis- 
tence in Asia Minor, but their success as a money speculation 
is more than doubtful, their management is scandalous, and 
their construction the poorest class of contractor’s work. A 
couple of years ago the government approved and adopted a 
grand scheme of railways, radiating from Sivas as an eastern 
centre, and connecting all parts of Asia Minor with the capital ; 
and much money was expended in obtaining surveys and plans 
with the expectation of executing the work. But suddenly 
financial and other difficulties arose, the plan was dropped, the 
surveyors recalled and cashiered, and to this day not a rail has 
been laid. When it is remembered that Asiatic Turkey con- 
tained the only possibility of an overland route from Europe 
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to India, which shall successfully rival the sea route, it seems 
a mystery that it should as yet be almost absolutely without a 
railroad. 

One would naturally suppose that in so old a country as this, 
and that without railroads, there must necessarily be good 
highways and carriage roads throughout the country. But, alas, 
in this land of contraries and disappointments, the great ma- 
jority of most constantly used thoroughfares are the merest 
mountain bridle paths and meandering trails, shifting and dis- 
appearing with every storm, filled with stones and rocks on the 
mountains, and with mud on the plains, so that the few enter- 
prising foreigners who have introduced private carriages are 
often dismayed by the difficulties and discouraged in their en- 
deavors to get up a little public spirit in the matter. It may 
not be out of place here to remark, that the idea represented 
by the expression puddic spirit, is so entirely unknown that no 
one of the languages spoken in the land has any word or phrase 
to convey it. Every one for himself isthe motto of the people, 
and it is strictly adhered to. 

The above remarks in regard to the state of the roads are not 
absolutely universal in their application. There are afew good 
carriage roads in the land, and the wonder is, that, with these 
before their eyes, the government and people can be content 
to put up with the existing state of things. In fact, the gov- 
ernment makes spasmodic attempts to accomplish something 
in the matter of road-making, but results appear to be discour- 
aging to the promoters of the project. For years past on the 
main routes, as for example, that between Samsoon on the 
Biack Sea, and Bagdad on the Tigris, there have been nomi- 
nally, at a variety of points, engineers;with gangs of laborers en- 
gaged in laying a fine broad macadamized road, and the result 
is, that in the immediate vicinity of some of the largest towns 
on these routes, in the level spots, where road-building is easy, 
there are bits of good road, sometimes several miles in length. 
But these invariably come to an abrupt end, and the traveler's 
hopes are again dashed as he has to pick his way once more 
amid stones and mud. In no instance, moreover, do these 
road-builders begin where there is real pressing need o/ a road, 
as across marshes or over mountains, but uniformly where pas- 
sable roads already exist, and where the most _2ow can be 
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made with the least expenditure of time and money. These 
contractors being responsible to the central government far 
away, do about as they please, and the very streets of the in- 
land towns often have to be paved or repaired by commission- 
ers appointed from Constantinople. The modus operandi of 
these contractors is an interesting study, and an illustration of 
the general subject in hand. They make their contracts in Con- 
stantinople with Constantinople prices of labor, etc., more or 
less in view, and with considerable flourish proceed to their 
destination. A few timely gifts suffice to secure for them the 
friendship of the local authorities. They then make a show of 
beginning their labors, but take things very easy. . The inhabi- 
tants desirous of seeing the work done, but otherwise finding 
their presence rather irksome, appeal to the local authorities 
for an explanation of the delays. After being baffled and be- 
fooled for a long time, they finally discover, what should have 
been told them at once, that the engineers are not at all an- 
swerable to the local government. If not too much discour- 
aged they carry their complaints to the capital, and if by good 
luck they obtain a favorable hearing, a committee of investiga- 
tion is at once appointed to visit the spot and ascertain the 
facts. This visit the contractors have long been anticipating, 
and proceed at once to share liberally with the investigators 
the spoils of their neglected work, and thus succeed in convin- 
cing them that the work is all proceeding as it should, and a 
corresponding report is returned tothe capital. This process 
may be repeated as often as the indignant can afford it. 

A little of the money thus wasted would suffice to mend the 
worst places in the existing roads, bridge the streams, and af- 
ford facilities for wagon traffic throughout the empire. As it 
is, the best existing bridges in the country are of the durable 
workmanship of the wise old Seljookians, whose architectural 
monuments have been already mentioned, and as these crum- 
ble away they are at first patched up in a clumsy way, but 
finally left to the undisputed sway of the destroyer. 

Once energetic governor of the district of Amasia, who, a few 
years ago, attempted to lay out roads, build bridges, and insti- 
tute various reforms, soon: found his position involved so much 


friction as to make it too hot for him, and he is now an exile 
in America. 
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In view of the above facts, respecting the lack of the facili- 
ties for transportation and the abuse of government trusts, it 
is not surprising that the latent resources of the country are 
undeveloped, and its industries very limited in their sphere. 
The mines, in which the country is rich, are all government 
property, and are farmed to the highest bidder with ruinous 
stipulations which utterly discourage the investment of for- 
eign funds. As a consequence, the great majority of them are 
unworked, and doubtless multitudes undiscovered even. The 
few that are worked are so ignorantly and carelessly managed 
as not to produce anything like their guantum of metal, and 
display a supreme contempt for modern methods and contri- 
vances. One recently visited in the vicinity of Marsovan pro- 
duces some beautiful ore, containing, beside a large percentage 
of lead, a small quantity of silver and gold, and yet this mine 
is said scarcely to pay its way. The charcoal blast furnaces 
are laboriously worked by hand, though an abundance of water 
in the neighboring hills waits to be brought down to do the 
work. 

Despite the expensiveness of transportation, the iron used 
in the country is brought from Belgium or Russia, conveyed 
on the backs of mules or camels to the interior towns, and is 
there hammered out and burned up by ignorant blacksmiths, 
the very foundation of whose shops may be laid in rich iron 
ore. Mineral coal is supposed to exist in various parts of the 
empire, but who knows anything about it, or even attempted 
to get it into use? 

Large quantities of copper are taken from the mines in the 
vicinity of Harpoot, and in the impure state, as first extracted 
from the ore, it is carried more than two hundred miles to Focat, 
simply because the refining furnace happens to be placed there, 
far from any copper mine, thus involving an immense expense 
every year for freight on useless slag. 

It is well known that the manufactures of Turkey are con- 
fined to a small range, and make scarcely any progress in either 
quantity or quality. The exports of the country consist mainly 
of raw materials, and in amount fall far short of the imports of 
manufactured articles, so that the country would seem to be 
steadily becoming impoverished. 

II.—It has been impossible thus far to avoid hints at the in- 
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capacity and real weakness of the government. This it is that 
must explain many of the misfortunes of the people. As has 
been stated, the jealousies of European governments allow the 
form and responsibilities of independent sovereignty to a ruler 
and people who have over and over again proved their inca- 
pacity for the discharge of such duties. The world is now a 
witness of a repetition, in the district of Herzegovina, of the 
scenes which wearied the patience of every one some years ago 
in Crete. An ignorant farming people, exasperated by long 
continued wrongs, rise in their weakness and commit the 
crime of rebellion—a crime in this case, simply because not 
authorized by rational probability of success. The govern- 
ment of course sends a military force to suppress it, and there 
follows a wearisome course of skirmishes and retreats, attended 
by ferocious atrocities. No one can know what the truth is, 
for the press in Constantinople is muzzled; and no one further 
off takes a sufficiently active interest in the affair to secure re- 
liable news. The official reports daily announce that “the re- 
bellion is at an end,” and the very next telegram, which they 
insert without apology for the open contradiction, tells of the 
‘rebel force” collecting on a new base of operations etc. “But 
it is not to depict the war that we allude to it, but rather to 
draw attention to its political significance and to its general in- 
fluence on the country and government. Aside from its effect 
in loosening the allegiance of the neighboring subject provin- 
ces, the treasury finds this sort of wild rebel hunting a rather 
expensive amusement. While representing this affair as des- 
picable in its proportions, the government still deem it neces- 
sary to call out a large portion of the reserve corps of the army, 
not only in the neighborhood, but throughout the country to 
its easternmost limits. Aside from the vast expense of trans- 
porting, victualing, and paying this army, the country feels a 
still deeper loss in the fact that a vast majority of these men 
are farmers, and are taken from their work at a season when 
their crops, if neglected, are lost. This damage cannot be 
reckoned in dollars and cents, but it must be remembered that 
it comes like a blight on a country just recovering from a ter- 
rible famine. It is small satisfaction to deprecate the folly of 
those poor ignorant peasants who have thrown away their lives 
in the vain attempt to establish their rights. And the ques- 
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tion will thrust itself on the mind, who is most in the wrong in 
this struggle? A candid and thorough investigation of this 
question would bring out facts which would not redound to the 
glory of the Turkish name. It is not many days since Lord 
Russell made the frank statement in England, in commenting 
on these troubles, that “it is hopeless to expect that the Turk- 
ish rulers can afford any security for the performance of good 
government.” This is but too true. Were the central govern- 
ment perfectly devoted to the reformation of the country, the 
material they have to work through and with is wholly cor- 
rupt. 

It is only a few years since the Turkish government began 
to imitate other nations in the custom of investigating and 
presenting to the public its financial status, by means of a bud- 
get. If there exists such a being asa Turkish patriot, his heart 
must sink within him as he contemplates this record of the 
hopeless condition of his country’s credit. It is needless to go 
into particulars. Any one whocan understand the hieroglyph- 
ics of the stock quotations in any European newspaper, can 
read there the steady and, of late, the rapid decline in the value 
of Turkish loans. And despite the rigid restrictions on the Turk- 
ish press, it is utterly impossible to keep out of the local papers 
the frequent repetition of the suggestive fact, that, in order to 
pay the interest on such and such debts, a new loan has just 
been negotiated for so and so much, with such and such par- 
ties. The last transaction of this kind was at an expense of 
eighteen per cent. per annum for interest and commission. 
Of course no capitalists could be found so mad as to put money 
into such a concern were it not for the political security of the 
European powers. 

The attempts of the government at reform and retrenchment 
would be ludicrous in the extreme, were it not for the melan- 
choly light which they cast on the threatening chasm on whose 
brink the country stands. Each newly appointed Grand Vizier 
begins by magnanimously reducing his own enormous salary, 
and ordering a proportional reduction throughout the long 
scales of the civil service. This appears at once unsatisfactory 
to the employees, which is not surprising ; for example, in the 
case of the mounted policeman, who has to keep a horse, besides 
himself and family, out of a salary of eight dollars a month. 
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The new ruler soon finds he has aimed too high, and begins 
to qualify and make exceptions, which speedily eat the heart 
out of his ostentatious reform. So the country goes on getting 
more and more hopelessly in debt. 

The Turkish army, often spoken of so highly, is always in 
arrears as regard pay, and is at best an army of conscripts, who 
would more often desert or mutiny if they did not fear the 
vengeance which would be taken on their homes. It is, indeed, 
by desertion from the army that the mountains throughout the 
Empire are kept stocked with brigands. It cannot be denied 
that this army at times has been distinguished for certain acts 
of bravery, but this has been the result of pride and stubborn- 
ness rather than of any superior courage or discipline. Those 
who have been long under training display considerable accu- 
racy in their evolutions, but the clumsiness of the raw recruits 
hints at the ampunt of labor expended in drilling, and it actu- 
ally often takes many weeks to drive it into the head of a new 
conscript what is meant by keeping step. The officers are often 
as ignorant as the men, and only fight for position and pay, 
without any true devotion to a noble cause. 

The navy of Turkey,talked of to this day as one of the finest in 
the world, is doubtless very formidable in appearance, and an 
immense expense. It serves further as a pretty toy for His 
Superior Majesty, and gives color to his delusion of indepen- 
dent sovereignty ; but there are hidden causes of weakness in it 
which will some day cause it to collapse like a bubble. The 
jealousy of the government and the cupidity of the aspiring 
Turkish engineers have well nigh driven English engineers 
out of the Turkish service, and the result is, that they might 
about as well have no engineers at all. Egregious blunders in 
the simplest maneuvres of changing position in the Bosphorus 
bode evil for the day when the fate of the empire may hang on 
the result of a naval battle. Another element of weakness is 
the total lack of experience of the seamen. Whatever be the 
supposed wisdom of the arrangement, the fact is, that the 
great bulk of the Turkish fleet is always to be found lying in 
the Bosphorus, scarcely disturbing their tranquillity once a year 
for the customary cruise of a few miles down into the Mar- 
mora, and that always in fair weather, so that multitudes of 
the so-called seamen never saw a wave of any size, nor felt 
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any thing but harbor winds. It is a historical fact, that the 
totalfdestruction of the Turkish fleet, twenty years ago, in the 
harbor of Sinope, was due to the fact, that the whole force was 
prostrated with sea-sickness, and had to put into port on that 
account ! 

But it is in the local and provincial government that the 
empire shows its most hopeless weakness and corruption. It 
may be laid down as a universal fact, that inthe Turkish courts 
justice is uever rendered simply for justice’s sake. It is impos- 
sible to convey to the mind of any one, who has not actually 
seen it, any idea of the utter prostitution of the very name 
of government in the provincial towns, or the bold effront- 
ery with which the highest officers will shift their ground 
from one untenable falsehood to another in dodging the neces- 
sity of performing the plainest duties. The pretense that the 
government has removed the disabilities and disadvantages of 
the non-Moslem inhabitants is a woful falsehood, and the local 
government, in spite of the contrary position known to have 
beeu assumed by their superiors, to this day do not blush 
calmly to repeat and enforce the obsolete law, that the testi- 
mony of non-Moslems cannot be taken for any thing against 
that of the faithful! Since the writing of this article began, 
three Christian butchers in an neighboring town have been 
cast into a dungeon of the vilest description for the sole 
offense of refusing to furnish meat on the Sabbath. And 
when the Protestant preacher ventured to remonstrate with 
the local governor he was insulted, and upon answering rather 
too plainly, was seized with brutal violence and cast into the 
same prison. This is but one instance of cases that are con- 
stantly occurring, and the discouraging part of it is, that when 
appeals are made to higher authorities, the plaintiff finds him- 
self at war with a league of shameless and intriguing officials, 
bound in self-defense to support and defend one another in all 
conceivable wickedness by any amount of falschoods, and giving 
and receiving of bribes. Foreigners, though they have ambas- 
sadors at the capital, and consuls in every port, are never 
sure against insult and injustice from those petty officials, who 
cannot control their disposition to an insolent and indiscrimi- 


nate exhibition of the little authority unworthily entrusted 
to them. 
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The reforms in administrative government adopted by the 
predecessor of the present Sultan,* though in form adopted 
throughout the country, utterly fail of accomplishing the ends 
aimed at, partially through the persistence of the Turks in ad- 
hering to former principles, despite being forced to adopt more 
civilized forms, and partly from the abasement and unworthi- 
ness of those in whose favor the changes were made. More- 
over, these reforms exchanged for the simplicity of the ancient 
and barbarous regime, a complicated machinery of mixed 
councils and independent offices, which indefinitely elongates 
all processes, and offers innumerable opportunities for corrup- 
tion and intrigue. These mixed councils, composed of Moslem 
and non-Moslem members, and intended to give the Christian 
populations a share of responsibility in the administration of 
government, or, at least, to put into their hands a check on 
their rulers, are practically a failure ; for even the nominally 
Christian members are, almost without exception, induced by 
cupidity, fear, lack of self-respect, and general unfitness for 
self government, to retain their seats and salaries by yielding 
passive assent to all the machinations of their Turkish asso- 
ciates, and with closed eyes and placid countenances affix their 
seals to all papers offered tothem. The limits of this article for- 
bid further detail, though the materials are abundant and some- 
howalmost force themselves in. The matter of collection of taxes 
must be alluded to, as it bears directly on the financial ques- 
tion. There are two methods of collecting the internal revenue, 
the respective abuses of which cause the government constantly 
to vacillate between them. These are, by farming, and by 
direct official collection. In the former, the producers are sold, 
as it were, into the power of unprincipled and grasping specu- 
lators, who use their power most unrighteously. The results 
of such abuses, when carried too far, are such revolts as those 
already alluded to in Herzegovina, etc. In the latter method, 
the collectors, careless of the results, will at one time receive 
bribes to favor the producers, and at another so neglect the 
business as to leave produce for days and weeks rotting in the 
rain and sun, because it must not be stored till it is measured 
and the tax collected. In either of these methods the taxes 


* This was written before the recent change of Sultans. -- Eprror. 
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when collected have to pass through the hands of numerous 
grades of officers, and in each transfer suffer sad depletion, so 
that. when they finally reach the central treasury, they repre- 
sent but a shadow of what was squeezed from the hard laboring 
producers. Honesty on the part of the middle-men in this 
one business would speedily throw the balance on the right side 
of the budget, and give Turkish loans a very different appear- 
ance in the stock market. 

I11J].—When we turn to the contemplation of the social and 
religious condition of the people, we meet with even still more 
disheartening revelations, and here we begin to approach an 
explanation of the material and political prostration already 
described. Habits transmitted from a nomadic, tent-dwelling 
ancestry cause the people to live huddled together in narrow 
quarters, where filth, disease, and vice grow uncontrollable. 
Poverty and ignorance so rivet the chains of these habits, 
that even improved circumstances in these respects fail to 
correct them. The present age undoubtedly sees a wonderful: 
waking up and reaching forth toward education; but even this 
is only a small movement as compared with the mass of the 
people. As is invariably the case in such degradation, the 
female portion of the community suffers most deeply. A man 
whose house is filled with congratulating neighbors on the 
occasion of the birth of a son, will feel insulted at the slightest 
allusion to the birth of a daughter. And an evangelical native 
preacher, who had enjoyed an educational and religious train- 
ing of more than a half a dozen years, under missionaries, 
asked the writer a few wecks since, if it is “possible that any 
parent should love a daughter as well as a son!” A mission- 
ary, on asking a village woman why she did not learn to read, 
received the significant reply, ‘“‘ What can a cow learn ?” 

This state of things, which might be much more largely illus- 
trated, points clearly to the degrading influence of false and 
sensual religion. The creed of Mohammed, though not vio- 
lentiy forced upon all the subjugated adherents of an already 
enfeebled Christianity, still has had a powerful iufluence to de- 
base the character of this religion. Under the garb of righteously 
evading oppression and tyranny on the part of the conquering 
Moslem, the crushed and cringing nominal Christians justified 
themselves in all manner of deception and fraud, which gradually 
crept info their religion and their character, till now falsehood 
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may be rightly deemed the prominent characteristic of both 
classes of the mingled population. Islamism it is which has 
enervated and degraded the race of Turks, said to have been 
once noted for bravery, honesty, and chastity, and with its own 
adherents has dragged down into something of its own pollution 
the degenerate Christianity about it. Thisit is, that by its fatal 
consequences forbids the increase of population in its domin- 
ions. Ina land where marriage is universal and fecundity re- 
markable, it is a significant fact, that the population in many 
places is actually diminishing, and where it increases, does so 
at an almost imperceptible rate. 

Islamism it is which palsies every effort at reform throughout 
the empire, and which forbids the hope of Turkey ever taking 
its stand properly among the civilized nations of the world. The 
celebrated oriental traveler, Vambery, in his latest work, says. 
“Islamism is now engaged in a final struggle with western civ- 
ilization, which must result in the success of the latter., For fifty 
years Christian missionaries have been laboring for the evangeli- 
zation of the empire, and it is a cheering fact, that great results 
have been achieved, but all has been among the nominal Chris- 
tians. This movement carried to completion may instil a vitality 
into these communities which shall enable them to survive the 
crash of the Turkish power when it comes. But to this day 
Islamism presents a solid front against the spirit and success of 
evangelical and enlightened progress. The conviction is in- 
evitable, that until the power of Islamism is broken, the 
true reformation of this land is an impossibility. At whose 
door shall we lay the blame of cherishing such a viper? That 
the solution of the vexed question of the political status of 
Turkey involves grave difficulties cannot be denied. But those 
that are pleased to preserve the existing state of things as a 
barrier for themselves, against the encroachments of an already 
overgrown European power, ought to take into consideration 
the results of encouraging the continuance of a power at once 
so poisonous and so suicidal as that of the waning crescent. 
And to come nearer home, those who pray “ Thy Kingdom 
come,” and yet do little or nothing for the reformation of un- 
evangelized lands, will do well to ponder the above facts, and 
judge whether these may not be, in the salvation of such a 
country as Turkey, a sphere for the investment of personal 
labor or money. 
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Art. VII.—THE AMERICAN STAMP ACT. 


By Rev. FREDERIC VINTON, Librarian of Princeton College. 


IN a summer’s morning we have often seen the sun obscured, 
just after rising, by clouds which threaten immediate rain. After 
a few moments those clouds disperse, and a child may imagine 
a sunny day is to follow. But the farmer knows a storm is 
coming, and it never fails. The American Revolution of 1775 
was heralded by the Stamp Act excitement of 1765. The revo- 
lution cannot be accounted for, without knowing what went be- 
fore it at a distance of ten years. 

When we learn that the Stamp Act merely required such 
colonists as had occasion to do certain familiar acts, to pay a 
small sum for a license, the opposition it encountered may seem 
astonishing. Those occasions were such as suits at law, trans- 
fers of real estate, passing notes of hand, making of wills, and 
contracting marriage. The present generation may hear with 
amazement, that so smail a matter provoked universal resist- 
ance; that, in fact, it would have brought on the Revolution 
then, if the act had not been speedily repealed. We well re- 
member, it may be said, when our present government imposed 
upon us just such a Stamp Act as this, and we never thought of 
resisting, burdensome as it was, and entirely a new thing to us. 
To abate this surprise, it is necessary to consider under what 
circumstances the American colonists had been living, and to 
observe what other things were contemporaneous with the 
Stamp Act, and showed its meaning. 

The settlers at Plymouth in 1620, the emigrants to Boston 
in 1630, and those who came afterward and planted the whole 
Atlantic slope, came to find quiet homes and cheap land in a 
new continent. They were too few, and too poor, to be fol- 
lowed by the tax-gatherer, and they brought charters from the 
crown, permitting them to govern themselves. Neither they 
nor their children ever paid taxes to any European prince. 
When Catholic France, at war with England, assailed their 
coast with fleets, and hounded the savage upon their settle- 
ments, they cheerfully contributed men and money for their 
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own defense. Witha manly pride they tore Louisbourg out of the 
teeth of the Bourbon, and gallantly they followed Wolfe, up tie 
heights whence Quebec threatened their religion and freedom. 
More than their share of money, as well as men, as the mother 
country judged, had they furnished on these occasions, but 
nothing of this was taxation; ‘zat would not have been endured. 
Two or three times before the Stamp Act, it had been pro- 
posed in parliament to tax America, but the attempt had been 
prudently desisted from, even by William Pitt. It was in the 
days of peace that followed, when France had been driven from 
the new continent, that the project was initiated. America 
was now populous and rich, well able to pay a large revenue to 
the crown. Would she not do it? Might she not be forced? 
Why had not England demanded it, and enforced her claim be- 
fore the colonists were strong enough to say no? The answers 
to these questions lie beneath the surface of history. 

The origin of these colonies differed far from those of an- 
tiquity. A Greek or Roman colony was an enterprise set on 
foot by the parent state, to conquer, or to garrison a foreign 
country. The design was to provide homes for a superabun- 
dant population, or to hold in subjection a conquered people. 
But an English colony was a body of refugees, acting as indi- 
viduals, expatriating ¢hemselves because of misgovernment at 
home. They forsook the land of bad laws and tyrannical rulers. 
Of course, they established new laws, and meant to be indepen- 
dent from the first. The Massachusetts men never meant to 
recognize the home government. When the New Englanders 
found the King disposed to bridle them, they accepted gover- 
nors from him, resigning part of their autonomy, under charters 
which secured the rest. In like manner, New York and the 
other colonies received governors, judges, and other officers 
from the crown, but paid their salaries by vote of legislature, 
so as to hold them responsible to themselves. It is true that 
when the tyrannical Stuarts were gone, the colonists became 
reconciled to kings who meant them no harm, and all the while, 
blood and language and religion drew their affections out to 
the glorious land beyond the sea; so that for a hundred years 
they felt themselves one people with the parent state, and 
would have chosen to continue so. It was a renewal of mis- 
government that alienated their affections once more. And 
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yet, those affections were now so strong, that tenyears of mis- 
management were necessary, to make them see that Providence 
would have it so for its own end. 

Inasmuch as in 1765, the English lawyers maintained the 
royal right to tax America, it might well be asked, why that 
right had never been exercised before, in the long interval since 
1620. It was because, zz another way, England was deriving a 
rich revenue from the colonies, which it was not worth while 
to imperil. Long before (in the thirteenth century) English 
kings and parliaments had made a law, that whatever was 
brought into England to sell, or carried from one part of the 
island to another, must go in English ships, built, owned, and 
manned by Englishmen. It is true these laws were not strictly 
enforced. But when, in the days of the commonwealth, it was 
seen that the Dutch were getting rich by trading with America, 
it was enacted that all English colonies should be reckoned 
part of the English coast.. By the old law it followed, that 
nothing could be exported from America, except to British 
marts. That which we read of so much, as “ The Navigation 
Act,” was indeed passed in 1660, under Charles II.; but it was 
founded on the legislation of October 9, 1651. That law en- 
acted that no commodity, colonial or other, should be im- 
ported into England, unless in vessels owned, commanded, and 
three-q iarters manned by English subjects. Infraction of this 
law worked forfeiture of ship and cargo. The object was plainly 
avowed, “to make this kingdom a staple of the commodities 
of the plantations,” and consequently of foreign goods wanted 
in the colonies. In other words, the British merchant was to 
make a profit out of everything bought or sold by the colonists. 
Whatever the American had to sell, must be sold to him. He 
only could sell to the foreign purchaser. Bancroft says, “ the 
colonists could not export the chief products of their industry 
to any place but Great Britain, not even to Ireland; nor might 
any foreign ship enter a colonial harbor.’ In like manner, 
their manufactures were restricted and discouraged. ‘The 
colonists had land and sheep, but lest they should make woolen 
cloth, they might not use a ship, nor boat, nor carriage, nor 
pack-horse, to carry wool, or any manufacture of which wool 
forms a part, across the line of one province to another.” To 
prevent the manufacture of iron, slitting mills, steel furnaces, 
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and plating forges worked by a tilt-hammer, were prohibited 
in the coloniesas nuisances. ‘* Noless than twenty-nine laws,” 
says Sabine, “restricted and bound down colonial industry. 
They forbade the use of waterfalls, the erection of machinery, 
of looms and spindles; they set the king’s arrow on trees that 
rotted in the forest; they defined the limitless ocean as a path- 
way to such of the lands it embosoms as wore the English 
flag.” 

And now, was not all this enough to satisfy English greed ? 
Is it possible that it could be thought safe to add direct tax- 
ation, laid upona people thus burdened with disabilities ? Noth- 
ing so effectually demonstrates the folly of English legislation 
at this period, as the fact, that the parliament could not see 
when they had gone to the verge of endurance. For the theory 
of English taxation was this: that the subject gave his money 
to the king, by his representative in parliament. It had long 
been an axiom that taxation and representation went together ; 
so that taxation without representation would be robbery. 
Ireland was not taxed by the English parliament. It was 
allowed a parliament of its own. This was the ground on 
which the colonists refused the Stamp Act; they had not voted 
it; they were not admitted to a voice where it was voted. They 
inhabited a distant country, from whence they could not attend. 
It was answered, that the great :ajority of Englishmen were 
not represented in parliament; as if one injustice warranted 
another; and as if the swarming millions to which American 
population would soon ascend, were always to submit to an 
English oligarchy. It is an unspeakable wonder that great 
English lawyers, with Mansfield at their head, could argue for 
the Stamp Act. But English legislation was guided by pre- 
cedent, and by colorable precedent and legal fiction anything 
could be justified. Such was the insulting pretence, that Amer- 
ica was virtually represented in Middlesex. Englishmen had so 
long governed Americans as if they were an inferior race, that 
they mixed contumely with every part of their enactments. 
They discriminated in favor of English birth, wherever appoint- 
ments were to be made; denied promotion tocolonial officers of 
distinguished ability ; and allowed a captain in the “ regulars” 
to outrank a colonel in the “ provincials.” Long before this, 
they meditated introducing a hierarchy of churchmen, and 
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giving precedence to the established church. ‘They actually 
created a nobility in Nova Scotia; they conferred legislative, 
executive, and judicial authority on the same persons; they 
planned to take away the New England charters; to consoli- 
date British America by effacing old boundaries, and introdu- 
cing aristocratic institutions everywhere. ‘These things showed 
the animus of parliament. If taxation once began, who could 
say where it might end. Aware of colonial sensitiveness, it 
was resolved to proceed with extreme caution. The first step 
was to scatter an army of 10,000 men among the principal 
towns. At first these were to be paid from England. Then 
the colonists were enjoined to provide them with “salt, vine- 
gar, and pepper.” In time full rations would be secured. The 
navigation acts were to be enforced by a naval force hovering 
around the coast. Each commander might enrich himself by 
capturing offenders. But a more constant and reliable revenue 
was desired, and in September, 1763, preliminary steps were 
taken for extending to the colonies stamp duties already pay- 
able in Great Britain. George Grenville was then First Lord of 
the Treasury, but it is probable that Charles Jenkinson, First 
Secretary, drew the hateful act. The surprise and opposition 
which it encountered from Americans, then in England; from 
some English statesmen, and from some of his own secretaries, 
induced Grenville to postpone its introduction into parliament 
for a year, till America itself could be heard from. No sooner 
was it mentioned there, then it provoked animadversion. 
Holt’s New York Gazette, of May 24, 1764, suggested that “ the 
colonist might seek a change if taxed without his consent.” 
Samuel Adams, in a paper adopted by the town of Boston, 
said, ‘‘ If taxes are laid upon us in any shape, without having a 
legal representation where they are laid, are we not reduced to 
the miserable state of tributary slaves? This annihilates our 
charter right to govern and tax ourselves.” ‘“ The colonies,” 
said a New York newspaper, “ may submit to the impositions 
of ministerial power, but they will hate that power as tyranni- 
cal, and as soon as they are able, will throw it off.” Thus omi- 
nous were the first mutterings of the distant storm. But the 
king’s speech on opening parliament, January 10, 1765, spoke 
of the American question as one of “ obedience to the laws, 
and respect for legislative authority.” 
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On the sixth of February, 1765, Grenville formally proposed, 
in the House of Commons, the details of a Stamp Act for 
America, and made all offenses against it cognizable, not in 
common courts, but courts of admiralty. Instead of being 
heard by a jury of his countrymen, the offender should stand 
before a judge paid by the crown. The authority of Charles 
York, eminent as a lawyer, assured the house that parliament 
had supreme authority over the colonies, which, he said, were 
only great corporations. Meanwhile, an army of officials in 
America, assured them the objections came only from a few 
fanatics, and it was resolved to proceed. The act passed the 
more readily, because the nation was provoked by the bold 
spirit of some in America. 

Nobody in England doubted that the Stamp Act would be 
executed. The idea that a scattered population, such as they 
esteemed the Americans, would set at naught the authority of 
parliament, was too monstrous to be entertained. Even Frank- 
lin, then in London, expected submission, and he nominated a 
friend of his as stamp master in Connecticut. The most annoy- 
ing consequences would attend those colonists who should 
venture to dispense with stamps. ‘“ Marriages would be null; 
notes of hand valueless; ships at sea prizes to the first British 
captain that should encounter them ; suits at law impossible ; 
transfers of real estate invalid; inheritances irreclaimable.” 
Grenville afterward said, “he did not foresee opposition to the 
measure, and would have staked his life on obedience.” 

The Stamp Act, passed in March, was to go into execution 
November first. James Otis proposed a congress of delegates 
from the provincial assemblies, to meet at New York, October 
Ist, “to consult together.” It met as proposed, and the dele- 
gates refused to claim what was due as provided by their 
charters; they insisted on natural rights. They used a high 
and manly tone in their address to parliament, chiefly arising 
from the spirit and vigor of Gadsden and Rutledge, of North 
Carolina. Meanwhile, those who had ventured to accept the 
office of stamp-master, in any colony, fared so hardly from the 
resentment of their fellow citizens, that before November came 
not one of them but had resigned. The act fell dead, for want 
of some one to execute it. “ From New Hampshire to the far 
south, November first began with the tolling of muffled bells ; 
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minute guns were fired; pennants hung at half-mast ; eulogies 
were pronounced on liberty, and its knell wasrung.” In New 
York, Colden, the Lieutenant-Governor, who held the stamps, 
retired within the fort, and got a detachment of marines from a 
man-of-war lying near. In the evening, a vast torchlight pro- 
cession came down Broadway, bearing the Governor's image, 
and that of the devil, seized the Governor’s carriage, and trans- 
ported the images upon it about the town, and finally burned 
the whole before his eyes. The next day Colden surrendered 
the stamps to the city authorities. 

But ‘‘ something more [than popular convulsions] was needed 
to incline England to relent ; and the merchants of New York, 
coming together on the last day of October, unanimously bound 
themselves to send no new orders for goods or merchandise, to 
countermand all former orders, and not even to receive goods 
on commission, unless the Stamp Act were repealed. Thus a 
city, the chosen home of navigation, renounced all commerce ; 
a people who as yet had no manufactures, gave up every com- 
fort from abroad, rather than continue trade at the peril of 
freedom. The lobbies of the House of Commons, when they 
debated what to do with America, were thronged with three 
hundred merchants, engaged in American trade, and represent- 
ing four millions sterling of American indebtedness, anxious 
and trembling, waiting almost till the winter morning’s return 
of light, and hoping for the repeal of the Stamp Act. The im- 
portation of British goods fell off immensely during the winter 
of 1765-66. The whole mercantile community sympathized 
in the agony of America.” All eyes in parliament turned to- 
ward William Pitt, the favorite and veteran statesman, who 
had steadily opposed this legislation which proved so disas- 
trous, because he denied, as America had done, the right to 
tax where there was no representation. Old and sick and 
swathed in flannels, he spoke with the dignity of wisdom and 
the energy of conscious power. He examined the various argu- 
ments for the act, and pronounced them baseless. “I rejoice,” 
said he, “ that America has resisted. If its millions of inhabi- 
tants had submitted, taxes would soon have been laid on Ire- 
land. If ever this nation should have a tyrant for its king, six 
millions of Irishmen, so dead to all the feelings of liberty, as 
voluntarily to submit to be slaves, would be fit instruments to 
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make slaves of the rest.” “On this ground of the Stamp Acct, 
while so many here think it a crying injustice, your success 
would be hazardous. America, if she fell, would fall like the 
strong man; she would embrace the pillars of the state, and 
pull down the constitution along with her.” 

But, even while parliament saw the necessity for so doing, it 
could’ not bow its pride to acknowledge the justice of the 
American claim, and after protracted reaffirmations by the 
great lawyers and orators of the ground on which they had 
proceeded, a resolution passed that “ parliament had the right 
to bind the colonies by taxes and impositions, 7x a// cases what- 
soever.” 

On the 13th February, 1766, Franklin was called to the bar 
of the Commons to give testimony as to the expediency of re- 
pealing the Stamp Act. “ Do you think, “said Grenville,” that 
the people of America would pay the stamp duty if it was 
moderated?” ‘No, never! they never will submit to it!” 
‘* May not a military force carry it into execution ?”’ Franklin 
replied: “ Suppose a military force sent into America; they 
will find nobody in arms; what are they then to do? They 
cannot force a man to take stamps who chooses to do without 
them. They will not find arebellion; they may, indeed, make 
one.” ‘ But suppose the duty to be laid on the necessaries of 
life.” Franklin made the unexpected answer: “I do not know 
a single article imported into the northern colonies but what 
they can do without, or make for themselves.” 

On the 20th January, ministers settled the resolutions of re- 
peal. Conway moved them in the house next day. After a 
night of speeches, the division took place, between one and 
two o'clock on the 22d. The lobbies were crowded with mer- 
chants anxious for the restoration of trade. Two hundred and 
seventy-five members voted for repeal, one hundred and sixty- 
seven for enforcing the act. The roof rang with cheers. Con- 
way, as he came out, was hailed as a deliverer. Grenville was 
received with hisses. When Pitt appeared, the crowd pulled 
off their hats, and followed him home with benedictions. 

The period during which the Stamp Act was actually in force 
was only four months. It is probable that not a single stamp 
was employed. The useless commodity was transported back 
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to London, where they are still preserved in immense bags, 
encumbering the office from whence they proceeded. 

It is venturing little to assert, that if parliament had not yield- 
ed; if it had resolved to enforce taxation in America ; if it had 
supported it by penalties in America, or by condemnations for 
treason in England, the revolution would have come ten years 
sooner than it did. But it might have failed. The ten years 
of perverseness which followed, on the part of the king and his 
ministers, were necessary to convince all men how incurable 
was their folly and their domineering spirit. They served to 
unite a far larger part of the colonial people in the idea and 
the purpose of securing their rights and protecting their chil- 
dren by the sword. They added to the population, the pros- 
perity, and the resources of the colonists, gave them confidence 
in themselves and in each other, and prepared the powers of 
Furope to help a gallant and enterprising people against the 
haughty tyrant of the seas. 


Art. VIII.—THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States met in the Tabernacle Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on Thursday, May 17, 1876, at 11 A.M., and was opened by 
a sermon by Rev. E. D. Morris, D.D., the Moderator of the 
previous Assembly, on the Past and Future of Presbyterianism. 

Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D., of Brooklyn, was chosen 
Moderator, and presided over the Assembly in a manner which 
greatly assisted the progress of its business and the harmony 
of its proceedings. It is rare that any Assembly encounters so 
little to mar its concord, or hinder its efficiency, or hurry it into 
rash and hasty measures, which a “sober, second thought”’ is 
sure to deplore. 

The proceedings of the Assembly are now so fully reported, 
first in the Assembly Journal, and then in the weekly journals 
of the Church, in which they are subjected to still further dis- 
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cussion, that there is no longer the occasion which formerly ex- 
isted for that extended record and discussion of its acts, in this 
QUARTERLY, which once constituted a principal feature of 
the annual number for July. It is only in special cases, or with 
reference to peculiar topics, that any record or discussion is 
called for here, beyond that already set before our readers from 
within the Assembly or without it. Smooth was the current 
of debate and procedure in our late Assembly, and it ran 
so much in the groove of ordinary routine topics, that little 
remains for us to bring to the special attention of our readers. 
We will just note the proceedings in regard to correspondence 
and 


FRATERNAL RELATIONS WITH THE SOUTHERN CHURCH, 


partly for the purpose of bringing the several votes together in 
continuous order, where they can easily be referred to here- 
after, and partly for the purpose of interpreting their import. 
The whole subject was orderly in the hands of the Standing 
Committee on Correspondence. Dr. Talmage, under the dubi- 
ous cover of a question of privilege, offered and advocated, with 
unwonted fervor of centennial eloquence, the following resolu- 
tions, which were introduced by reading the first, but not the 
last, part of the following telegram he had received from Dr. 
M. D. Hoge, in answer to one sent upon his own motion to 
Dr. B. M. Smith, Moderator of the Southern Assembly : 
SAVANNAH, GA., May 24, 1876. 

To Rev. T. De Witt Talmage: 

Any spontaneous resolution of your Assembly will receive most respectful con- 
sideration. Dr. Robinson is committed to move to appoint delegates, if the word 
‘* present,’’ etc., be stricken from your last year’s resolution. 

Moses D. HoGE. 

After reading the first sentence, Dr. Talmage moved the 
adoption of the following paper: 

Whereas, All past attempts to establish fraternal relations between what is pop- 
ularly called the General Assembly South, and what is popularly called the Gen- 
eral Assembly North, have failed; and 

Whereas, We believe that, as in cases of individual dispute, no adjustment is 
effected by the rehearsal of the past, so the rehearsal of differences between great 
bodies of men can never bring amity; and 

Whereas, We sincerely regret the alienation of the past, and disapprove any 
words spoken in times of high excitement, which may be regarded as impugning 
the sound Presbyterianism and Christian character of the Southern brethren; 
therefore, 
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Resolved, That we bury in one grave all misunderstandings and differences, and 
all expressions that have been interpreted as offensive between the two sections 
of the Presbyterian Church, and in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, stretch 
forth both hands of invitation, asking our Southern brethren to unite with us in 
fraternal relations. 

Resolved, That we request the General Assem!ly, now in session in Savannah, 
on the receipt of this resolution, to send two delegates to ovr meeting in Brooklyn, 
telegraphing us of the departure of those brethren, and that, on the receipt of that 
telegram we immediately send two delegates to meet the Assembly in Savannah, 
so that neither the Northern nor Southern Assembly shall adjourn until the Church 
on earth and in heaven have begun a jubilee over the glorious consummation. 


Dr. Talmage and his associates sought to prevent the refer- 
ence of these resolutions to any committee, in order to put 
them forthwith through the Assembly by means of the momen- 
tary enthusiasm created by his ardent speech. The Assembly, 
however, under the judicious counsel of Drs. Van Dyke ani 
Musgrave, declined to adopt this course, and referred them to 
the Committee on Correspondence, with instructions to report 
as soon as possible. The next morning, Dr. Prime, Chairman 
of the Committee on Correspondence, reported the following 
paper, which was adopted, with only one dissenting voice: 

Whereas, This Assembly and the Assembly now in session in Savannah, Geor- 
gia, accept the same Form of Government and Directory of Worship, and are 
closely bound together by historicai, as well as doctrinal and ecclesiastical, ties ; 
and, whereas, these churches, one in faith, order, and labor, are cal'ed by the 
Great Head of the Church to united efforts for the extension of his kingdom 
throughout the country and the world; and as no adjustment of differences is ac- 
complished by rehearsal of the past ; therefore, with a view to the expression of the 
united and hearty wishes of this body, that at the earliest practicable moment we 
may see the establishment of correspondence with the other Assembly ; we hereby 


Resolve, That this Assembly reiterates its cordial desire to establish fraternal! 
relations with that Assembly on terms of perfect equality and reciprocity as soon 
as it is agreeable to their brethren to respond to this assurance by a similar ex- 
pression. 


This was forthwith telegraphed, by order of the Assembly, 
to the Southern Assembly, at Savannah. 

Dr. Prime, from the Committee on Correspondence, reported, 
on the last Monday of the session, as follows: 

Brethren ; The south wind blows pleasantly over us this morning, and to those 
of us who long to meet again, renders such a meeting possible, with honor to our- 
selves and glory to the Head of the Church. Our overture to our Southern breth- 
ren has met with a consideration becoming gentlemen and Christians. If it is 
met in the same spirit by us, the great question of reconciliation is settled, and the 
day of separatiou and sorrow and division is forever past, and generous and frater- 
nal relations are again established. The Southern Assembly’s action was unanimous, 
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and I trust that our response will be equally unanimous. With these words, let me 
report the following action of your committee : The Committee on Correspondence, 
having received from the Moderator, to whom it is addressed, the following com- 
munication from the Moderator of the General Assembly in session at Savannah, 
Ga., beg leave to report the message, and to recommend appropriate action. He 
then read the following telegram: 
SAVANNAH, Ga., May 27, 1876, 

To Rev. H. F. Van Dyke, D.D. Moderator of General Assembly, 

Weare ready to enter most cordially into fraternal relations with your Assembly 
on any terms honorable to both parties. The Assembly has already, in answer to 


an overture trom the Presbytery of St. Louis. spontaneously taken the following ac- 
tion: 


Resolved. That the action of the Baltimore Conference, approved by the Assem- 
bly at St. Louis, explains, with sufficient clearness, the position of our Church, 
but inasmuch as it is represented by the overture that misapprehension exists in 
the minds of some of our people, as to the spirit of this action, in order to show our 
disposition to remove on our part all real or seeming hindrance to friendly feeling, 
the Assembly explicitly declares that, while condemning certain acts and deliver- 
ances of the Northern Assembly, no acts or deliverances of the Southern Presby- 
terian Assembly are to be construed or admitted as impugning in any way the 
Christian character or standing of the Northern General Assembly, or of the his 
torical body or bodies of which it is the successor. 

B. M. SMITH. 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 

Continuing, he said: The overture of this Assembly having been received by 
the General Assembly in the South with such a cordial expression of gratification, 
the committee recommend that the same resolution, declarative of the spirit in 
which this action is taken, be adopted by this Assembly, namely : 

In order to show our disposition to remove on our part all real or seeming hin- 
drance to friendly feeling. the Assembly explicitly declare that, while condemning 
certain acts and deliverances of the Southern Assembly, no acts or deliverances of 
the Northern Presbyterian Assemblies, or of the historical body or bodies of which 
it is the successor, are to be construed or admitted as impugning in any way the 
Christian character or standing of the Southern General Assembly. ; 

S. IREN4ZuS PRIME, Chairman. 

The applause that greeted both the telegram and the resolution proposed by 
the committee having subsided, Judge Strong moved the adoption of the latter, 
from a conviction, he said, that it would lead to an early restoration of fraternal 
relations with the Southern Church—a consummation which his brethren had so long 
devoutly wished. Those ot us, he continued, who, during the heat of the war 
were unwilling to retract anything we said, can now meet on the common platform 
without taking back what we have said, and what it would be wrong and unmanly 
to retract. This action of our Southern brethren indicates that they have stretched 
forth their hand in generous fellowship, and I am sure we can accept it in a cor- 
responding spirit. I hope that it will lead to a complete reunion of the two divi- 
sions of our Church, and that the feeling of cordiality and good-will between them, 
will be more general and widespread than ever before. 1 move that the resolution 
be adopted, and I should like to see the action consummated by a unanimous, 
standing vote. 

Dr. Fowler arose immediately, but, anticipating that he was about to repeat his 
argument for considerate deliberation, the delegates strove to silence him by loud 
and repeated cries of ‘‘ Question! question!” Raising his voice above the din 
he finally made himself audible, and said: 
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Mr. Moderator: 1 am gratified beyond expression that my feeling of apprehen- 
sion 2s to the result of this action is likely to be disappointed, and I join heartily 
with my brethren in that feeling of joyful cheer with which they have hailed the 
reply of our Southern brethren. 


Dr. Musgrave said, that as the reply had come so unanimously from the South- 
ern Assembly, he would move with all his heart the adoption of Dr. Prime’s 
resolution. 

Dr. Talmage then read the following telegrams addressed 
to himself, apparently with reference to the resolutions he had 
before offered to the Assembly : 

SAVANNAH, May 27th. 

We approve of your resolutions, with the exception of the passage about the 
impossibility of agreement in reviewing the past, and could have fraternal rela- 


tions on the other grounds specified. [Signed] Stewart Robinson, John B. Adger, 
Benj. M. Smith, Wm. Arrow, M. D. Hoge.” 


SAVANNAH, May 27th. 
lf your Assembly had adopted the resolutions you reported to me, we would 
nave established fraternal relations on those terms. M. D. HoGe. 


[We suppose this to refer to the expression of regret and 
disapproval of past utterances to our Southern brethren con- 
tained in Dr. Talmage’s resolutions. | 


The motion to adopt the resolution was then put, and as every delegate rose to 
his feet to signify his approval, a burst of applause arose, died away, and arose 
again. The dexology was then sung by the whole Assembly while standing. 


While we deeply sympathise with this solemn jubilation, we 
do not yet see evidence that it will certainly inaugurate frater- 
nal correspondence. We hope it may. But we remember one 
no less enthusiastic at St. Jouis two years ago, over the 
supposed return of Dr. Brooks to our church, which left 
matters just as it found them. We trust more has now been 
gained, and that we are on the threshold of restored fraternal 
relations. But we cannot be sure that this consummation is 
at hand, till we learn how our Southern brethren construe and 
intend to carry into effect the recent action of both bodies in 
the premises. It is proper to observe, however, 

1. Our Assembly has simply reaffirmed its adherence to 
the position it took in 1870, when it sent delegates to the 
Southern Assembly, mecting at Louisville, Ky., proposing to 
them the opening of fraternal relations, and was repulsed with 
the charge of Czsarism, and the demand that, as a condition 
precedent to fraternal correspondence, it disown some deliver- 
ances of preceding Assemblies touching the war, and in sup- 
port of the United States government. We are ready and de- 
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sirous, and we have uniformly been, to enter in such relations 
on terms of “perfect equality and reciprocity,” and on no 
other. Much as our church desires it, it is settled that we 
will not purchase it by any one-sided confessions or regrets 
over the doings of past Assembles. As we offer no humil- 
iations before them, so we ask none from them. The fra. 
ternal relations or reunion, whether they come now or here. 
after, will, in our opinion, never be on any other basis. It is 
as strange as it is vain for any, South or North, to seek, by any 
device, or on any pretext, to labor for fraternal relations on 
any unequal footing. Wehope that all parties will now under- 
stand this. 

2. It does not yet certainly appear that our Southern breth- 
ren are ready to cease making this demand for some confession 
from us a pre-condition of union. We trust they are, and 
hope soon to see decisive evidence of it. But meanwhile, they 
assert the position of their Church to be adherence to the Bal- 
timore platform, which expressly demands confessions of regret 
from us. Whether they merely assert this 7” ¢hes?, or intend 
to insist upon it in practice, does not yet appear. The tele- 
gram from Dr. Stuart Robinson and others, as it now reads, 
is of uncertain construction. Whether it means that the past 
is, or is not, to be a hindrance to the opening of fraternal re- 
lations, unless some concessions are made by us, is not yet clear. 
Of course, all doubt will soon be dispelled by the tone of the 
Southern Presbyterian press, which, as we now write, has ut- 
tered no certain sound on the subject. It would not surprise 
us ifthere should be a difference of sentiment among them, 
running nearly along the line of division between the friends and 
opposers of representation in the Pan-Presbyterian Council. * 





* The following which we now find inthe Presbyterian of June 17th, seems to 
confirm this view: 

The Norlh Carolina Presbyterian accepts the action of the Northern and South- 
ern General Assemblies as the end of all controversy. It says: ‘* Neither Assembly 
can now go back of this solemn utterance. Corresponding delegates will, accord- 
ingly, we do not doubt, be appointed by both bodies when they shall meet again next 
May. We confidently believe that this consummation, so devoutly longed for by 
so many hearts throughout the South, as well as in the North, will be universally 
hailed as a special blessing from the Father of light.” 

The Southwestern Presbyterian seems to take a different view of the action of 
the Assemblies from the North Carolina Presbyterian, It says: “If the Northern 
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3. It is to be noted that the Southern Assembly is careful 
in communicating their welcome resolution on fraternal rela- 
tions, to inform us that it had already been adopted in response 
to an overture from one of own Synods or Presbyteries. There is 
amanifest implication that such “ spontaneous” action on the 
subject is more grateful to them, and less exposed to perplex- 
ing opposition, than any drawn forth under promptings or ap- 
parent pressure from the Northern Assembly.* This confirms 
the judgment of those in our body, who have, since our repulse 
in 1870, been of opinion that the attitude on our part most 
likely to further and hasten fraternal relations, is that which, 
while making manifest our desire for them, leaves it to our 
Southern brethern to initiate negotiations for them. This was 
the precise import of the resolution adopted by our Assembly, 
and telegraphed to Savannah; but which in our opinion was of 
far happier effect, as coming to the Southern Assembly after 
they had adopted their resolution, than if it had preceded and 
perhaps thus prevented or embarrassed it. 





brethren feel that fraternal relations are ¢ an established fact,’ they must have come 
to the conclusion that they have compelled or induced the Southern Church to 
abandon our position, while they have completely maintained their own. But the 
truth is, neither Assembly, in this courteous intercourse, has receded a particle from 
the position occupied last year. At the opening of the Assemblies next year, they 
will stand in precisely the same attitude in which they stood one year ago.” We have 
since learned that the Central and the Southwestern Presbyterian take the latter 
view, while the S¢. Louis Presbyterian and the Louisville Obserer take the former 
So the Southern Presbyterian journals are about equally divided on this question. 


* This is still more evident from the subsequent letter of Dr. Smith, Moderator of 
the Southern Assembly, to Dr. Van Dyke, Moderator of ours. This, after reciting 
the history in detail of the manner in which the action of the Southern Assembly in 
respect to this matter was brought about, proceeds as follows : “ The whole object 
of this history is to make it clear that our original action was adopted irrespective of 
your telegram to me, which, though unofficially announced to the Committee of the 
Whole, was not officially brought before the Assembly for action till the paper of 
our Committee on Bills and Overtures had been adopted by a vote of eighty-three to 
six. The six offered, but withdrew a dissent. Your telegram was then officially 
presented, and after consideration by the Committee on Bills and Overtures, the re- 
ply sent you, embracing their former action, was adopted unanimously, and prayer 
offered in thanks to God for his great favor in bringing us in this and other import- 
ant deliberations, to such unanimous conclusions, though not at first anticipated. May 
he bless this and all efforts to promote ‘the things that make for peace,’ and may 
he be with you and your Assembly in all y our deliberations.” 

* Yours fraternally, “B. M SMITH” 
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4. We think it right to protest against a style of speaking 
which lumps together the Presbyterians of the country, North 
and South, as subjects of indiscriminate denunciation for per- 
petuating the breaches and animosities caused by the war, 
after the other principal bodies have healed them. We insist 
that, whoever may be obnoxious to such denunciation, it is 
not the NorthernChurch. We have, since 1870, signified in 
every possible way our desire for this result, and have made 
overtures for it; have declared the action of former New and 
Old School Assemblies of which our Southern brethren com- 
plained, null and void. But more than this has been demanded. 
Some expression of regret, or contrition even, amounting to a 
virtual condemnation of the course of those two bodies in the 
premises. This we have no power todo. We have no right 
to run our drag-net through the acts of those Assemblies, 
and to utter sentence of condemnation upon them, or any of 
them. If weenter upon sucha task, it will lead to endless 
heartburnings, jealousies, and contentions, whose tendency 
must be toward ultimate disruption. Moreover, these are 
matters of history, which we cannot make orunmake. As such 
let them and their actors abide the judgment of posterity and 
ofheaven. Westand where we have ever stood, ready to let 
by-gones be by-gones, and to receive our Southern brethren 
with open arms, in terms of perfect “equality and reciprocity,” 
neither making nor asking humiliation nor confessions. There 
we have stood and trust we shall always stand. If fraternal re- 
lations are not consummated on this platform, those who prevent 
it, North or South, must bear the responsibility. 
SUSTENTATION AND HOME MISSIONS 
Occupied much of the attention of the Assembly, in a re- 
newed attempt to secure an adjustment of their mutual rela- 
tions, satisfactory to all parties. It was brought before the 
body in the regular annual report of the Board of Missions ; 
in the very elaborate and able report of the special committee 
appointed by the previous Assembly to investigate the subject, 
a and report to this Assembly, presented by Dr. Bronson, its 
chairman; and in reports of each of the two committees, to 
which each of these were respectively referred. The result of 
the whole, after due debate upon the presentation of the sub- 
ject made in these several reports, was to leave the subject 
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very much in the same position as before, with this single 
difference that, whereas, since the separate committee and the 
secretary in charge of Sustentation were abolished at St. Louis 
in 1874, and the whole matter put in charge of the Board 
of Missions, as a distinct department, to be conducted by 
that Board on its own proper principles, and sustained by 
a separate and distinct contribution from the churches in 
its behalf, the question has been raised in various quarters, 
whether it should continue to be a distinct department, 
thus conducted in its own methods and sustained by its own 
collections? This question is now put at rest, and the dis- 
tinctive Sustentation department of the Board is insisted on 
with renewed and imperative emphasis. The Church does 
not mean to give up this great movement to provide for its 
pastors a living support, and to lift up its weaker churches to 
a condition of self-sustentation under regular and permanent 
pastors. In order to economize cost of administration, and 
harmonize its workings with the vast Home Missionary opera- 
tions of our extended new settlements, the Assembly has made 
the experiment of placing it jointly with the evangelizing of 
new and frontier settlements under the care of the Board of Mis- 
sions. But it has resolutely withstood every attempt to merge 
it indistinguishably in the missionary department. It insists upon 
an efficient administration of it upon its own basis and merits. 
It is making the experiment, whether this can be done under 
the Board of Missions, with its present executive and clerical 
force. The Assembly was on the verge of providing for this 
work its own special secretary, to whom the responsiblity of 
conducting it efficiently should be allotted. It forebore, 
wisely we think, under the assurance given, and in the full con- 
fidence, that its will would be carried out by the able and 
trusted executive officers now in the Board, without any more 
specific arrangement. This confidence, we are sure, will not 
be disappointed, so as to lead to the necessity of committing 
this department to a distinct secretary in order to keep it in 
being. The vote on sustentation was, 


That pastors be enjoined to impress the importance of this department upon the 
people and to take separate and distinct collections for its support. 
The Board shall invite contributions from all our churches for sustentation, keep- 


ing a distinct account thereof, and only the amount given for this purpose shall be 
expended in sustentation work. 
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QUESTIONS RELATING TO TERM ELDERSHIP. 

Overtures from the Presbyteries of Wooster and Blairsville, 
asking light as to the “ position of existing sessions in churches 
which adopt the system of election of elders fora limited time, 
as provided for in the eighth section of chap. xiii, Form of Gov- 
ernment, brought out the following deliverance from the As. 
sembly ; 

A constitutional rule must have power to effect whatever is necessary for its 
practicable operation. So soon, therefore, as any particular church under this new 
provision of the constitution shall determine, by a vote of its members in full commu. 
nion, to elect elders for a limited time, and they shall be elected and set apart for 
their office, elders in office by virtue of an earlier appointment cease to be acting. 


elders in that particular church—otherwise, the session would not consist of three 
classes, as in such cases required. 


This decision is probably just. Yet, if it relieves some 
churches from perplexity, it plunges others into it, insomuch 
that it willitself lay a foundation for serious complications. The 
following letter, just received from a highly esteemed pastor of 
an important church, discloses some of these, to the solution 
of which attention must speedily be given : 


Rev. L. H. Atwater, D.D. 

DEAR SIR: The General Assembly, as you have doubtless observed, has decided 
that churches which adopt the term eldership, put their life elders, previously elected, 
out of active service. 

This decision is of importance to us, and I wish your advice. Three years ago our 
congregation elected four additional elders to serve for a term of years, Presbytery 
deferred action on that point, though it subsequently approved our book to date, in 
the usual form. This spring the elders elected fur the short term, three years (the 
others for five), were re-elected without any other action on the part of our congre- 
gation—the understanding being, that under the new constitutional rule the course 
was lawful. 

Now the question arises: 


1. Under the new rule, was it right for us simply to continue the arrangement 
previously adopted, or ought we to have put the question squarely to the congrega- 
tion, whether they would now adopt the term service ? 

I suppose there are many churches having term elders, not precisely in accordance 
with the provisions of the new rule ; will it be necessary for them to square them- 
selves precisely with it ? 

2. Does the recent interpretation of the new rule set aside our life elders? Our 
congregation did not adopt the term service by deliberate preference for life service; 
it only voted to elect additional elders on the term principle. 

3. Will the recent interpretation stand? Can those elected for life be set aside 
without voluntary resignation? Has the congregation ail authority under the new 
rule, and the session none ? 

You will readily see that our position is an unusual one. It is doubtful whether, on 
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a square vote, our people would adopt the term service instead of the life. We could 
get along peaceably at present if we could be left undisturbed, but of course we must 
conform to law. 


REDUCED REPRESENTATION. 


We quite agree with Dr. Adams, that the position in which 
the project for reducing the size of the Assembly is now left, 
is adapted to confuse the action of Presbyteries. The sending 
down to the Presbyteries of two alternative plans is pretty cer- 
tain to insure the defeat of both, and if this be not sufficient, 
the reference of the subject to a cofnmittee to report to the 
next General Assembly, will serve very effectually to tide over 
the subject to another year. We do not, however, agree with 
him in the feeling, that no reduction is called for, or is less than 
a matter of imperative necessity. But it is far better to bear 
present inconveniences with patience a while longer than to 
rush into some rash, crude measure, under the spur of sup- 
posed necessity. We cannot assent to that plan which, re- 
taining our present system in other respects, changes the unit 
from twenty-four and its fractions to fifty and its fractions. It 
would place the whole control of the churchin the hands of a 
small minority of its ministers and people. Some inequalities 
there must be, and to them we cheerfully submit. But all such 
inequalities must have their bounds, or all order and justice are 
subverted. To give to three ministers, constituting one Pres- 
bytery, the same power as fifty in another, is to run the princi- 
ple of Presbyterial representation into the ground. It sacrifi- 
ces the very end and substance and inner spirit of Presbyterial 
and representative organization to its mere form and letter. 
Far more equitable and safe, in our judgment, is the other over- 
ture, which makes the number fifteen, to be increased when 
necessary, the unitary basis for one, and but one delegate to 
the Assembly, such delegates to be in equal numbers, ministers 
and elders, so faras the even numbers go, and in the case of 
any odd number, making the delegate a minister one year 
and an elder the next. This, or something like it, seems to be 
the only method of reduction not intolerably unequal, with di- 
rect Presbyterial representation, which has not been vetoed. 
Although there will be some liability to occasional confusion 
in the order of alternation of ministers and elders, perhaps it 
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is as free from difficulties as any scheme which accomplishes 
the object. 

Possibly, however, every scheme of reduction is bound to 
fail, because so few are willing to forego any privilege of 
membership in the Assembly which they now possess. We 
observe that every year, during and after the meeting of the 
Assembly, the necessity of some reduction is almost universally 
felt, and schemes begin to be devised and discussed for accom- 
plishing it. The discussion of them goes on, and objections to 
them are made and answered, until at ‘length, before the next 
Assembly meets, it begins to be insisted on that the Assembly 
is none too large; no reduction in its size is needed; it makes 
a great moral impression by the sheer force of its numbers; in 
a word, the great majority will not abridge their present priv- 
ileges of membership. Perhaps this is the predestined result 
of all schemes of reduction. 

It is not to be denied, that, in a certain aspect, and for 
certain purposes, there is the advantage of a great moral im- 
pression in large numbers. This is true of the annual gather- 
ings of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. It is an immense missionary mass-meeting of two or 
three days’ duration, and is more prominently an enthusiastic 
than a deliberative, legislative, or judicial convocation. For 
such an unusual jubilation, almost every considerable city can 
bear a strain upon their hospitality for half a week—sustained 
themselves by the contagious enthusiasm of the occasion— 
which would be out of the question if continued half a month. 

If, by any means, the length of the Assembly’s sessions 
could be shortened from two weeks to one; or if the system 
should come into vogue, of Presbyteries bearing the expenses 
of their commissioners, we do not know but the continuance 
of the Assembly at its present size would be the easiest solu- 
tion of the problem. As regards the possibility of shorten 
ing the Assembly’s sessions, much has been already accom- 
plished by the system of judicial commissions, which can 
hardly fail to be a permanent feature of our system. We are 
not sure that a judicious committee of expert parliamentarians 
might not devise ways of saving time in much of the routine 
business, and in the methods of disposing of the boards of the 
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Church, which might shorten the sessions of the Assembly. In 
such ways the difficulties of our present over-grown Assemblies 
might be mitigated without loss of their obvious advantages. 
But we are of opinion that, if the Assembly is not reduced, it 
will not be long before increasing numbers of the commission- 
ers will attend either at their own or their Presbytery’s charges. 


ROMISH BAPTISM. 

The Assembly of 1875, in answer to the question from the 
Presbytery of Genesce : “ Should a convert from Romanism, ap- 
plying for admission into the Presbyterian Church, be again bap- 
tized,” answered unanimously, “‘ That the decision be left to the 
judgment of each church session, guided by the principles gov- 
erning the subject of baptism, as laid down in the standards of 
the Church.” This did not satisfy the Synod of Missouri, which 
memorialized the last Assembly to declare such baptism invalid. 
Dr. W. L. Breckenridge supported the petition in an elaborate 
and protracted argument, after which the Assembly referred the 
whole subject to a special committee to report to the next As- 
sembly. This action was wise. Certainly no new action ought 
to be taken on such a subject without a much more thorough dis- 
cussion than there was either time or preparation for in the As- 
sembly. The real discussion must take place in the church be- 
fore the meeting of the next Assembly, if that body is to be 
prepared for it. It involves some of the profoundest questions 
and distinctions in theology and ecclesiology. He who thinks 
the case self-evident, or is settled forever by a flippant syllogism 
or two, made up of ambiguous terms and propositions, shows 
that he has not got below the surface of the subject. The fact 
that, in the past, Romish baptism was pronounced invalid by a 
decided majority in both the Old School and New School As- 
semblies, but against the earnest opposition of such professors 
and doctors of theology as Charles Hodge and H. B. Smith, 
and the general sentiment of Christendom, is evidence that it 
cannot safely be disposed of without careful and prayerful 
study. This it will, doubtless, receive in the year to come. 

But certain collateral questions arise here, scarcely less im- 
portant than the topic in chief. They respect the Assembly’s 
function and prerogative in the premises, with the due scope 
and limits thereof. Locke found it a necessary pre-requisite 
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to learning the truth, to study and learn the measure of the 
instrument by which we learn it; that is—the human mind. 
Hence his immortal treatise on the Human Understanding. It 
is a part of the progress and normal development of all sensi- 
tive and intellectual organisms, to constantly advance in a 
knowledge of themselves, their powers, and functions. All living 
constitutions of human societies keep alive by an ever-ad- 
vancing process of self-understanding and self-exposition. This 
is true of the constitutions of England and the United States. 
They are constantly defining themselves in judicial exposition. 
As fast as old questions are determined respecting the powers of 
the government in its different departments and officers, others 
come to the surface which press for adjudication. It is so in 
the church. It is still a vexed question, what is the province 
of the General Assembly, as respects propounding doctrinal 
dogmas, or terms of communion, not explicitly set forth in 
our standards ; or, if it propound them, how far they have more 
than the mere moral force belonging to the declarations of such 
a body of men—how far, in short, they have authority which 
binds the church, and subjects non-compliance with them to 
church discipline and censure. This has nothing to do with 
the binding authority of the Assembly, in respect to the bounds 
of presbyteries and synods, the constitution and regulation of 
its own boards and officers, and the usual orders to inferior 
courts. Nor is it the question, whether it must interpret and 
apply the standards in all cases judicially brought before it. 
Of this there is no doubt, But the question is, whether it has 
authority to make declarations of doctrine or practice, which, 
without the constitutional sanction of presbyteries, have the 
binding force of law in the church? Take this very question: 
Would its declaration, that Romish baptism is invalid, and that 
sessions must require re-baptism in such cases, as a condition of 
admission to the Lord's table, be binding, like the prescription 
in regard to adult baptism, if unsanctioned by the presbyteries, 
so that non-compliance would subject to church discipline ? 
Take the requirements made by the O. S. Assembly, at 
Pittsburgh, in 1865, in regard to the conditions of the reception 
of Southern ministers and Christians to our own presbyteries 
and churches; were they binding like “ constitutional rules?" 
L. H.A. 
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Art. IX.—THE PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD IN THE 
STUDY AND TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

By THEODORE W. Hunt, Adjunct Professor of History in Princeton College. 

IN a very instructive article upon “ The German Gymna- 
sium,” in the January number of 7he New Englander, Doctor 
Keep makes the following pertinent statement as to the study 
of German: “ No part of the plan of studies is more carefully 
elaborated than that according to which the native language is 
taught.” “The department,” he adds, by way of comparison, 
“is made more interesting and profitable to German youth 
than the study of the English language and literature in our 
schools and colleges.” The substantial correctness of this com- 
parison must be admitted. There is no question but that our 
institutions are seriously at fault in this particular, and that 
they are called upon by every consideration to. place the study 
of English upon a better basis. The question, therefore, as to 
the position and nature of the difficulty, becomes a question 
of practical moment. 

We have before us the catalogues of a large number of our 
colleges—enough, indeed, to justify us in making a general 
inference as to the precise position of this department. While 
noting the important fact, that some of our less prominent in- 
stitutions are, as to this special study, in advance of those 
more widely known, we observe that the course mapped out 
in the various colleges, as to the time allotted it, the area it 
covers, and the results it contemplates, is substantially the 
same. It is trie that different colleges professedly give dis- 
tinction to separate divisions of the study. In many of them 
we note the absence of any attention to the primitive periods 
of our language. The substantial similarity of their courses is, 
however, a noticeable feature. Further than this, there is a 
general acknowledgment of the growing importance of the 
study in our systems of education. In some of the exhibits it 
is presented under the head of “ Special Features.” As far as 
we can gather, the department has its fair apportionment of 
time in our crowded curricula, and not a little zeal is manifested 
in the furtherance of its interests. What, then, is the diffi- 
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culty? We answer, that it lies mainly in the application of an 
erroneous method in its study and teaching. The remedy lies, 
therefore, in the immediate adoption of a better way. It is to 
this that we call attention. 

By the term, “ English,” as used in the present connection, 
we mean the English department in its completeness. It may 
be said to include the three grand divisions of— 

English Language. 

English Literature. 

English Composition and Criticism. 

As to the expression, Philosophical Method, our meaning, 
we trust, will be sufficiently clear as we proceed. 

Suffice it here to say, that, negatively, it is the reverse of the 
formal or verbal method. It stands opposed, moreover, to 
what might be called the textual method, as well as to the his- 
torical method, in the more superficial sense of that term. 
Positively, it is a method dealing mainly with principles, and 
in which facts are valuable only as the ground of large induc- 
tions. It enters into the foundations, causes, and governing 
laws of things, rather than being content to dwell among things 
external and minute. It is the Baconian method applied to 
English study. We shall examine this method as applied, in 
turn, to each of the three sub-divisions specified : 


1. ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—The study of our language in the 
higher method would include what Earle calls ‘“‘ The Phi- 
lology of the English Tongue.” If we use the term philology 
as a preéminent scholar uses it, meaning “ the grammatical 
study of the phenomena of single languages,” then the knowl- 
edge of English grammar is all important, holding an essential 
place in the most advanced stages of linguistic study. If this 
be true, the method adopted is of vital moment. The formal 
study of grammar, as presented in our simple manuals, is one 
thing, and valuable in its place ; the grammatical study of lin- 
guistic phenomena is quite another. The difference between 
Brown and Latham is largely a difference of method. Withthe 
one, philology is reduced to the study of formal grammar ; with 
the other, grammar is but the basis on which philology 
builds a broader and better work. We have no objection to 
calling philology a study of the forms of language, a gram- 
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matical study, if the terms employed are made to assume their 
higher and not their lower meaning. Still further: this study 
has often been designated the study of words, and not unfre- 
quently by way of reproach. Now it is in place to remark, 
that such a reproach is possible only upon the utter miscon- 
ception of what is meant in reality by the study of words. 
Here, again, the difficulty is found to exist in the province of 
method. If English philology, or that of any tongue, is no ad- 
vance upon the study of roots and affixes; if it be but the dis- 
covery and emphasis of forced distinctions ; if, in fine, the study 
be purely verbal, then is such a reproach justified. This was 
the error of many of the older linguists, devoting their time, as 
has been said, to the “architecture,” and not to the “ chem- 
istry,” of words. . . . It must here be confessed, that far 
too many of our modern philologists are open to such criti- 
cism. They have either magnified the word above the thought 
behind it, or, in the line of pure speculation upon etymologies, 
transpositions, and combinations, have so passed beyond a dis- 
creet limit as to bring the whole department into opprobrium. 
If, however, our conception of what philology is is the higher 
one, and words are to us as they were to Bacon, “ the footsteps 
and prints of reason,” then will our definitions be significant. 
Whether we call it the study of grammatical forms, or words, 
or whatever be the phrase, the philosophic aspects will be prom- 
inent, and its relations as an educating study to all our work 
as thinkers will at once be discernible. Philology, in fine, is a 
science, and as such, is established, formulated, and applied as 
other sciences. In studying language, therefore, we investi- 
gate its origin, history, and structure ; the principles that un- 
derlie it, and the processes by which it works. We study its 
capacity as a medium for the expression of our thought; its 


points of strength and weakness in this particular. We note . 


the forms and reasons of its successive variations, its periods of 
progress and decline, and its varied relations to all that na- 
tional and individual life, of which it is the best exponent. The 
study is thus, in the highest sense, scientific, and so far philo- 
sophic. It is thus that Farrar ably argues, with reference to its 
late assumption of a scientific form, that it is recent just be- 
cause it is scientific, requiring time for the accumulation and 
comparison of facts. Miiller and Maetzner in Europe, and 
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March and Whitney in America, appear before us, in their re- 
spective works, as philosophers and scientists in language. 


2. ENGLISH LITERATURE. English Literature is the col- 
lected written expression of the English mind in English forms, 
The inherent value of such a study and its important bearings 
upon the entire mental life of the student need no discussion. 
It has been for a long time known and still is one of the well!- 
grounded criticisms upon this study, as taught in our colleges, 
that it is presented in its lower aspects. By not a few, it is 
treated as polite literature only—the Belles Lettres of the 
French schools. The zsthetic element is thus dominant. 
Literature is but the embodiment of the beautiful. Form is 
made conspicuous above content ; poetry tends to usurp the 
place of classical prose, while even in poetry itself the lighter 
forms of the lyric and the narrative prevail. 

What may be called the historical method proper, is also 
prevalent, and though an advance upon the esthetic is by no 
means satisfactory: it is the annalistic method. It turnishes 
us with the dates of different periods, presents entertaining 
biographical sketches of successive authors, with the times of 
the composition and publication of their various works. Such 
a literary survey would be similar to what is known in civil his- 
tory as the chronological method. It follows the course of the 
centuries in regular order, making the temporal transitions 
mark the transition of thought. Still another method, and an 
objectionable one, is what we may call the textual or extreme 
critical method. It borders very closely upon the hyper-criti- 
cal. It is essentially grammatical and verbal, rather than liter- 
ary. It would make the language of Lear more important than 
the character, and an anachronism an unpardonable sin. Has 
not such an order of criticism already overreached itself in the 
interpretation of the drama to our collegiate classes? 

The desirable method, then, is the philosophic one, in the 
application of which the best features of all the other methods 
are seen to appear in strict subordination. The mind and the 
emotions are addressed as superior to the taste; the limits of 
literary periods are determined by the course of thought, while 
criticism yields at every point to literary inspiration. The 
method is suggestive and analytic, rather than exhaustive—the 
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only method by which we can hope to reach any proper inter- 
pretation of the English mind. As a philosophy of literature 
it goes back to the sources and causes of literature. It dis- 
cusses it as an art; its inner relations to civil, social, and eccle- 
siastical history ; and explores beneath the surface of author- 
ship, to what might be called the hidden literary life of writers. 
On the basis of such a method, barren and prolific epochs alike 
have their sufficient explanation. We are able now to account 
intelligently for the dearth of letters between Chaucer and 
Spenser. Why the drama should have flourished under Eliza- 
beth, and the days of Dryden been the golden age of satire ; 
why English prose was perfected in the time of Anne, and 
lyric poetry followed the great revolutions in England and 
France, we know on logical grounds. Even in the survey of 
English poetry, where we confessedly aim to display the 
ornamental and gratify the taste, what student, of even com- 
parative thoroughness, does not soon find himself in the higher 
realms of conscience, intellect, and will? <A full analysis of 
Hamlet, or of the contemplative mind of Wordsworth in the 
“Excursion,” would form appropriate chapters in a work on 
mental science. Literature, we say, is an accomplishment—a 
kind of external finish to one whose mental culture has been 
derived elsewhere. Much of this popular sentiment has its ba- 
sis in our vicious methods of literary teaching, so that students 
pass directly from our instructions to give it confirmation and 
currency. Literature has a soul, as well as a visible form, and 
to express the life of that informing spirit is the exalted work 
of the student. It is the constant presence of this high ideal 
that has made the volumes of Henry Morley master pieces in 
our libraries. The noble rank which Germany has held in the 
exposition of our literature has been due to a similar philoso- 
phic method ; while Bascom and others, in our own country, are 
doing a most valuable work in the same direction. The thor- 
ough study of English literature involves the study of mind. 
It is physchological. 

Before passing on to the other division of English we re- 
mark, that the philosophic method of study, as applied to Eng- 
lish language and literature, includes: (a) The study of their 
primitive periods. In other words, the philosophical study de- 
mands the full historical study. However diverse the earlier 
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and later periods may be from each other, they enter into the 
composition of the history, We are well aware of the import- 
ant differences between the English of our day and that of pre- 
Elizabethan times, or between the English of Chaucer and 
the language of Anglo-Saxon days. We are also aware 
that one may be a creditable English scholar apart from 
a knowledge of such periods. Still, we hold that there can 
scarcely be a broad philosophic instruction in this department 
aside from such knowledge. This would appear essential as 
marking the line of true historic development from an inflected 
to an uninflected tongue, and in giving a comprehensive unity 
toinstruction. Precisely soas to literature. We can scarcely 
begin with Chaucer, as is too often the case, and offer to the 
student a complete survey. Though he marks the beginning 
of our literature as national, he does not mark its absolute be- 
ginning. It is not essential to enter here into the antiquity of 
the word English, as applied to our people and writings. We 
need not agree with Mr. Freeman in his theory, that our liter- 
ature has always been English, and nothing else. We contend 
for the study of the Pre-Chaucerian literature under its generally 
received names of Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman, passing on 
through the medium of early English to the forms embodied 
in the national literature. Though it be called a preparatory 
era, it is essential, as such, to the intelligent understanding of 
subsequent developments. .The philosophic method, both 
linguistic and literary, looks back of Chaucer to the “ Brut,” of 
Sagamon and the “Paraphase ” of Czedmon. 

(c) It is further to be noted, that this higher method in- 
cludes the study of comparative philology and literature. This 
radical idea of comparative study is, indeed, involved in the 
very term, philosophy. As far as philology is concerned, the 
remark of Goethe is here in place: ‘“ He who is not acquainted 
with other languages, is not acquainted with his own.” The 
vital relation of grammar to philology is thus most important, 
in that, comparative grammar, as distinguished from descrip- 
tive, is the basis of comparative study. The history of the 
science discloses this, its foundations being laid in the 
comparative grammar of Bopp; its principles unfolded on 
the basis of a similar work by Pott, Humboldt, and Burnouf, 
while we find its present philosophic statement in the compar- 
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ative grammar of Helfenstein on the Teutonic languages. 
Such a method is especially called for in the interpretation of 
English. There is really no such thing as English philology, 
pure and simple. It cannot, like the German, be studied quite 
independently. Its compositeness makes its study compara- 
tive. lence, the absolute need of a knowledge of the classi- 
cal tongues and the leading dialects of southern Europe. The 
vexed question, as tothe relative claims of these tongues upon 
the scholar of to-day, is not a question for the student of 
English. He must be conversant with them all. 

So as to literature. There is such a thing as comparative 
literature. The student of English is to be versed in the his- 
tory of general literature for the sake of the English. We 
allude, most especially, to the Italian, French, and German lit- 
eratures, inasmuch, as each of these has had its separate sway 
in our historical progress, and is discernible even yet among 
us. In this department, as elsewhere, truth cannot be studied 
as isolated. ‘ Comparison is the soul of progress.” 


3. ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND CRITICISM.—A point of vital 
importance, to be noted at the outset, is, that this part of 
English study is transitional between that of the language 
and the literature. By English composition we mean the study 
of those principles and methods which have been adopted by 
writers in transferring language into literature. Criticism may 
be defined as the application of such principles to the exami- 
nation of literary productions. 

Here, again, as in philology and letters, we discover the 
presence of the two methods of study—the lower and the 
higher ; the pedantic and the philosophic. 

On the lower method the study is narrowed down to the 
province of descriptive grammar and verbal criticism. Things 
technical and arbitrary take the precedence of all else. Though 
the structure of sentences, as De Quincey argues, might be 
regarded as the very foundation of excellence in writing, 
this method so dwells upon the laws of their construction 
and the varied forms in which they may be arranged, as quite 
to ignore the fact that they are but means to something higher. 
Even if discourse, in its fuller meaning, is under examination, 
the mechanism of it dominates over the inward spirit. The 
student has been taught to draw the distinctions so closely be- 
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tween narration and description, or persuasion and conviction, 
that his liberty is impaired at every point, lest he pass the 
rhetorical limits that have been prescribed. As intimated in a 
previous article in this REVIEW, we acknowledged that much 
of the present odium that attaches itself to this particular por- 
tion of English, has its sufficient origin just here, in the reign 
of the pedantic method. What the ambitious student is need- 
ing most of all, is the grand body of priuczpia, underlying and 
determining all progress in expression. He needs the exposition 
of the leading laws and methods, without which all effort is 
arbitrary. If the forms of discourse are the particular subject 
of study, they will be those only which have their origin in the 
natural operation of the human mind, and serve to interpret to 
the student his own mental being. 

If the qualities of style are under consideration, they will be 
seen to be the primal and essential ones, rather than the con- 
fusing categories of the schools. By such a method, more- 
over, the art of expression is exhibited in all its close relations 
to our culture, as educated men, alike in its dependence upon 
that culture for its mental material, and in its essential import- 
ance to that culture as the medium of its final utterance. 

Its relations to the outer life of the world will also be inter- 
preted, revealing the applicability of its governing laws to the 
daily intercourse of business and society, as well as to that of 
the college and thestudy. We are thus encouraged, as writers,to 
the habit of the close observation of men, how they speak and 
act, what may be gathered from their life that will be of ser- 
vice to us, and how the deliverances of our pen may be effective 
upon their character. So with the ethical aspects of this com- 
prehensive art, which as yet, have never been properly interpre- 
ted and impressed. The art of expression is the art of self 
expression, and the moral element, after all, is the controlling 
element in the nature of man. Ina word, such a method de- 
mands a profound and catholic teaching in distinction, from a 
superficial and restricted one. It sounds the deepest depths, 
and reaches out to all the forms of human experience. Intel- 
lect, feeling, will, conscience, and taste, all are assigned to their 
appropriate provinces and functions in the construction of dis- 
course. How to reach and affect the mind, becomes the all 
absorbing inquiry. What are called the laws of discourse are 
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now seen to be but large inductions based upon the well-ascer- 
tained facts of our mental consciousness, and once again we 
are in the region of the psychological. 

Is it not time in our collegiate teaching that we abandon the 
discussion of words and sentences, of forms and plans as such, 
and rise to that higher plane of philosophic instruction, on the 
basis of which we shall indoctrinate the student with salient 
principles, applicable always and everywhere, rather than place 
mere tools in his hands, and a technical manual to guide him 
in their use. 

We are educators and not mechanicians. Our urgent need 
in this direction is what a leading divine of our day has most 
happily termed “ a Rational Rhetoric.” 

Reverting now to the three domains of the English de- 
partment which have come before us, we remark. (@) That 
their philosophic teaching demands the acknowledgment 
of their vital relationship. The remark of the suggestive 
Bacon, “ that the end of philosophy is the ‘ intuition of unity,’ ”’ 
isnowhere more applicablethan here. As confirming this fact, 
we find, that the study of the English language leads us di- 
rectly up to the study of the literature, while each in turn in- 
volves the study of the art of written expression. The phi- 
lologist, the litterateur, and writer, are one and the same person- 
ality, under a three-fold manifestation. It is, in Miltonian phra- 
seology, a“‘trinal unity,” and just to that degree in which this 
unity is disowned, the method is unphilosophic and partial. 

In the scheme of study already referred to as adopted in the 
German Gymnasium, this radical principle is distinctly men- 
tioned. ‘“‘ The method ” writes, the author, “ by which the stu- 
dent is gradually and almost insensibly conducted to original 
German composition, is worthy of careful notice.” The method 
to which he refers is that by which the written and oral expres 
sion of the student is inseparably connected with the study of 
the German language and the German authors. The three 
studies are one study working into,through, and for each other. 
We are glad to read in the register of one of our own institu- 
tions* “that there studies go hand in hand helping each other 
to a higher development.” 





*We refer to the university of California whose schedule of studies in the Eng- 
lish department is by faz the fullest and best arranged that we have seen. 
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The bond that subsists here is a family bond; it is a blood 
relationship, and cannot with impunity be ignored. (6) We re- 
mark again, that such an order of study and teaching as that 
enjoined is the most practical one, in the character and perma- 
nence of its results. It is practical just because it is philosoph- 
ical, teaching the student how to distinguish between things es- 
sential and non-essential, and how to subordinate facts and de- 
tails to the accomplishment of exalted ends. It converts the de- 
partment of philology from a fastidious study of words to the 
practical study of language as the medium of communication 
between man and man. English literature rises at once from the 
study of names and dates and the compilation of authorities, 
to the higher work of analyzing the human mind in represen- 
tative authorship, and rendering to us for our personal guidance 
the elements of literary power. So as to English composition. 
‘‘Nothing can be more frivolous” says Cousin, “than that 
rhetoric which pursues the form alone.” Such a rhetoric is 
alike unphilosophic and useless. It is because, upon the better 
method, the form is subservient to the life beneath it, and pre- 
cept gives place to principle, that it is a practical method. It 
does something for the student. It leaves a tangible product in 
his hands for judicious use and enjoyment. Now that he is 
the recipient of new ideas which he himself can develop and 
apply in fullest accordance with the nature of his need, he is 
thereby more of a man among men, and more potential in his 
work. 

We insist that the graduates of our colleges should go forth 
to the varied vocations of life with just such a practical Eng- 
lish culture. The clergymen and physician, the jurist and 
journalist ; the very man of business in the daily contact of 
trade, all are demanding such a teaching—a something given 
them applicable to the real experiences of life, as well as to the 
retirement of the schools. 

Is it too much to say that the philosophic method of in- 
struction, as distinct from the technical and formal, is one of 
the great needs of our American system of education in all its 
departments ? 

If we now ask the question, why such a method of studying 
English is not more generally adopted in our institutions, the 
answer is a plain one, and toa certain degree exonerates us 
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We have already seen that it is not from any general want of 
the knowledge of such a method or desire to apply it. The 
difficulty is this! The character of the preparatory English 
with which the great majority of our American students come 
to us is not such as to admit of anything more than a gen- 
eral historical culture. 

This is far too true in most departments of study, as the 
experience of our leading professors indicates. Inthe English 
department it has a special application, inasmuch as it is com- 
paratively new, and the tendency to a superficial method or 
total neglect is unusually strong. Here, then, we are brought 
once again to what may be called the most vital question be- 
fore the educated mind of this land—the question of upper 
schools. It is not the question of post-graduate courses which 
is being agitated, and for which we are not as yet prepared, 
that is the main question. It is not even the question of col- 
legiate courses, fer se, but of pre-collegiate. If these be properly 
established and adjusted, the college will largely administer 
itself, and special schools appear among us when demanded by 
an advancing scholarship. 

In a recent issue of one of our leading journals, we read, 
“Ina land where education is so universally prized, it is re- 
’ markable that, even now, in our one hundreth year, there is no 
preparatory school of national reputation.” 

It refers, by way of comparison, to Harrow, Eton, and 
Rugby, in England. Whatever may be said of the truthfulness 
of this assertion, as it respects those schools among us, which 
are devoted to the interests of the ancient languages, the re- 
mark is literally true as to the study of English. 

It is in this connection that President Porter, in his Amer- 
ican Colleges, contends for the more general and careful study 
of English in unison with other branches, putting the student 
at once in a condition to become an intelligent recipient of 
collegiate instruction. 

“The neglect of such culture,” he writes, “in too many of 
the so-called classical schools of this country is inexcusable, 
and so long as this neglect continues, the colleges must suffer 
under reproaches which should not properly rest upon them.” 
This is the precise point at which the difficulty lies, in that, de- 
spite our theories and honest resolves to the contrary, we are 
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obliged in a sense to do that work in the college which ought 
to have been done in the upper school. The higher institu- 
tions are thus completely in the hands of the lower. Students 
must be received as they come to us, and in proportion to the 
meagreness of the preparation, so will it be difficult to do any 
satisfactory work in the line of that advanced education for 
which the college as such exists. There is then but one remedy, 
and it is practicable. 

It is the more thorough and comprehensive study of elemen- 
tary English in our upper schools, whereby the work, at present 
necessitated in our first collegiate year, may be remanded to 
its proper place in the preparatory department, and the college 
professor begin at once upon the basis of such work, the appli- 
cation of the philosophic method. In addition to exercises in 
punctuation, orthography, English grammar, and declamation, 
we see no reason why the entering student should not come to 
us tolerably well acquainted with the main historical facts of our 
language and literature, as well as with a good amount of in- 
telligent practice in the simpler forms of discourse. Excellent 
manuals in all these branches are now accessible, and the stu- 
dent coming with his facts is prepared to enter at once upon 
the study of those leading principles, to which such facts give 
origin. 

What remains, therefore, but that our American colleges and 
classical schools assume a position in this matter, that will be 
in keeping with the high ideals of such institutions! Some of 
our presidents and leading educators are doing already a noble 
work in this direction. The movement, however, must be a 
well-understood, combined, and vigorous one. To secure such 
unity of action has been and is the great difficulty. We are 
free to say, however, that if such general coéperation cannot 
be secured, a few of our leading institutions should take high 
ground on this subject, and at all hazards maintain it. The 
first colleges of this country, educationally, if not numeri- 
cally, are not to be those whose doors are widely open to an 
indiscriminate preparation, but those whose standards are high 
and ever higher, as the interests of a liberal culture demand, 
who, disdaining to enter into those petty inter-collegiate rival- 
ries, which obtain far too largely among us, take, at length, into 
their own hands the jurisdiction of the schools, which supply 
them and determine their character. 
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One thing is evident: if the grand department of English in 
our colleges is ever to become what it ought to become—a 
prominent factor in the very highest culture—and if the method 
upon which we are teaching it is ever to rise to the scientific 
and practical, then must the lovers of English and higher edu- 
cation address themselves with becoming ardor to the work be- 
fore them. If our methods are wrong, we are to correct them. 
If, being right, they cannot be applied, a way must be opened 
for their application. The teaching of English is applied 
philosophy. We submit that the model instructor in English 
and all other branches is a philosopher, and not a pedagogue or 
pedant, an expositor of generic and germinal principles and 
not an official censor of recitations. 

It is to Plato and Socrates that we are to resort as examples, 
and not to Diogenes or Cato. 





Art. X.—HOW A PASTOR WOULD MEET 


INFIDELITY. 
By Rev. EPHER WHITAKER, Southold, L, I. 


THE present phases of infidelity in this country are mainly three, 
viz.: materialism, spiritualism, and secularism. We name them in the 
reverse order of their destructiveness to the souls of men in our own 
day and land. 

Materialism proposes to convert star-dust into life and plants and 
animals and man by physical forces only ; also to generate ideas of 
virtue, duty, right, and wrong, moral obligation, by external excite- 
ment of the senses and consequent impressions of the brain; to turn 
thought into material motion and the movements of matter into 
thought. 

But it is needless:to master all the details and consequences of the 
theories of Lamarck and Oken and Vogt, in order to understand their 
main positions as materialists. So with Comte, Mill, Spencer, as well 
as Hackel, Biickner, Cope, Chapman, and others. And whoever ac- 
cepts their doctrines must reject those of Moses, Isaiah, Paul, and 
John, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

35 
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One way of dealing with this phase of infidelity is to show that ma- 
terialists do not agree as to the facts which their theories include. 
‘Take, for example, life and its origin. Some hold with the assertion 
of Lamarck, made at the beginning of this century, that ‘ life is only 
a physical phenomenon.” Others accept Spencer’s dictum, that life is 
“‘ the continuous adjustment of internal relations to exterral relations.” 
We can understand that. For there is the stove with the self-regulating 
damper, and we can see the continuous adjustment of the internal re- 
lations of the fires to the external relations of the temperature. That, 
according to Spencer, is life. . 

Some maintain that “ the evolution of life’? includes its origin, and 
others attribute this to creation.. Thus, Mr. Darwin speaks of “life 
with its several powers, having been originally breathed by the Cre- 
ator into a few forms, or into one,” but Dr. Chapman says there are 
“no vital forces which are not convertible into physical ones ;” and 
Prof. Barker has undertaken to prove ‘“‘ the correlation of vital and 
physical forces,” and he has undoubtedly proved the inadequacy of 
his own logic. 

Some say that spontaneous generation takes place at the present 
time, and that the “‘ mind is the impression of the brain derived from 
the external world through the medium of the senses,” and ‘‘if a 
Newton could be developed from an ancient Briton, or his living rep- 
resentative, an Australian, an Australian could be developed from an 
ape.” Others say, produce your ape developed into an Australian or 
ancient Briton. And not seeing him brought into view, they deny 
that mind is only impressions of the brain. ‘They also reject the evi- 
dence adduced in support of spontaneous generation, ‘They do not 
admit that the origin of a living being is parallel to the origin of a 
crystal. They say, with Prof. Tyndall, that notions of natural evolu- 
tion ‘‘ represent an absurdity too monstrous to be entertained by any 
sane mind.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Darwin avers that man does come through 
the monkey from some far remote animal greatly inferior to the monkey. 
While Mr. Wallace, another advocate of the theory of natural selec- 
tion, declared that this will not account for the development of man, 
and appeals to the differences between savage men and the brutes in 
respect to their brains, their hair, their voices, and other features. He 
says he does not know how Mr. Huxley passes from those vital phe- 
nomena which consist only of movements of particles of matter to 
those other phenomena which we term thought, sensation, or conscious- 


”? 


ness. 
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‘Thus it is easy to set the materialists at war with each other, while we 
take little part in the contest. 

There is another way of dealing with them, for they are generally 
over-rated, and their arrogance often passes for superiority. It may 
be sometimes well to show that they build their pyramid top down- 
ward ; that their generalizations are far too broad for their facts ; 
that their principles require them to keep close to their physics, and 
not to introduce, as they do, speculative and metaphysical elements 
into their work. And it is not a hard task to make it manifest, “ that 
speculation is exceedingly dizzy and dim-eyed among the leaders of 
this phase of infidelity, and that nowhere else does logic more pitably 
limp and stumble than among them. For one illustration, see Huxley 
with his “‘ PAysical Basis of Life” in the light of Sterling’s ‘* As Re- 
gards Protoplasm.” 

It may be occasionally not amiss to point out that the various 
schools of nescience and false relativity carefully ignore what every 
sound and thoughtful mind well knows. For the tendency of material- 
ism unceasingly is to deny that we know anything more than sensation 
gives us, and to affirm that soul and body are identical, or at least that 
mind is no more than a function of the body, and can not be known 
to have an independent existence and its own laws ; that it is impos- 
sible to know any one who “is a spirit, infinite, eternal, unchangeable 
in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth ;”’ 
that it is unreasonable to worship the unknown and unknowable, to 
have any regard for it in our daily conduct, to cherish any hope or 
fear respecting it, or in respect to any existence of our own beyond 
the duration of our mortal bodies. 

Now, in opposition to all this, it may be needful to show that we 
know our own minds as well as we know our own bodies or our own 
homes, or any other thing, and that we know the: Creator and Ruler 
of the world, so far as his works manifest his existence and character, 
as well as we know the founder and ruler of any kingdom among men 
by his works. 

The best way to deal with this phase of infidelity is to expose its 
narrowness, its ignorance, its self-conceit, and its baseness ; to em- 
phasize that superior part of man which the materialists keep out of 
view, to appeal to the spiritual part, to magnify the moral powers, to 
explain the moral contrast between man and the brute creation ; to 
exalt the uniqueness and grandeur of his conscience ; the nobility of 
his desire for immortality ; the benign influence of the expectation 
of an eternity of holiness in the worship and service and love of the 


infinitely holy and benevolent God. ‘Ihe way to do this has been 
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shown by Dr. Henry B. Smith in his review of the “ Mew Faith of 
Strauss.” * 

But there is a spiritualism, as well as a materialism, which avowedly 
or virtually rejects the Bible, and it is far more pervasive and destruc- 
tive, because more attractive to the people. 

There is a reason for the popular choice, according to the well- 
known utterances of Lord Bacon, namely: “I had rather believe all 
the fables of the legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that 
this universal frame is without a mind.” Materialism is cold and re- 
pulsive. It is heartless and hopeless. Spiritualism affords scope for 
the aspirations of the imaginative, and gratifies the sentiment of the 
fanciful. It clasps the heart in bereavement, and directs the grief 
which materialism cannot even touch. When death invades the fam- 
ilies of John W. Edmonds, Robert Dale Owen, the chief mourners, in 
their anguish, fly not for sympathy and support to the grim and des- 
perate negative of ‘the dirt philosophy.” ‘They may be impelled to 
a false spiritualism, but to spiritualism of some kind they will go. 

We must prevent men from going astray by teaching them that 
Christ is the resurrection and the life. He came from heaven to bring 
life and immortality to light through the gospel; the heart of the in- 
finitely tender God is in him, so that he is touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities ; his ear is open to the moan of the smitten one; he 
bears our griefs and carries our sorrows ; he has atoned for our sins, 
and gone to prepare a place for us in his Father’s house of many man- 
sions; and all who trust him, even the thief who died upon the cross, 
pass by death immediately into paradise with the Lord. We must 
make known how this has been the safe and sweet haven of peace, 
through all the Christian ages, for the soul tossed by the storms and 
billows of this world, where we cannot say there is no more sea. We 
must intimate that God has revealed in his word all that divine wisdom 
and love deem needful for our use, in order to prepare us for an eter- 
nity of bliss, and that Christ holds in his own hand the keys of death 
and of the world unseen—that world without end, to which we hasten. 

But our supreme peril comes from another quarter ; and to name the 
most destructive phase of infidelity—for the want of a better word— 
we call it secularism. This brushes away all science, philosophy, re- 
ligion, which hinders the gratification of lust. It is worldly, sensual, 
devilish. It appears in the form of the most delicate voluptuousness, 
and also in the form of the most besotted sensuality. If it seems to 
worship man more, it is only to make this inferior god more obedient 





* See Presbyterian Quarterly, April 1874. 
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to the demands of its supreme deity, namely, pleasure. Perhaps, the 
most expressive symbols of its devotions are the dance and the wine- 
cup, the fast horse and the swift yacht, the Black Crook and the White 
Fawn. It scorns the word of God, and mocks the Most Holy One. 
It tramples upon his Sabbath, and is, indeed, too eager in the pursuit 
of voluptuousness and sensual indulgence to hear the warning : “Be 
not deceived ; God is not mocked ; for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit 
reap life everlasting.” 

There never was a time when men were more enslaved to this pres- 
ent evil world than multitudes have been for these last years. Won- 
derful is their energy in the attainment of their low and transient ob- 
jects! Prometheus chained to the rock was not more firmly held to 
it, than many of these men are bound fast to their business or their 
pleasure. Speak to them of immortal rest, or of sin, holiness, heaven, 
hell. ‘They smile inwardly at your simplicity, perhaps; but more 
likely, with all the soul which they possess, they scorn you as a dreamer, 
a visionary. 

From this phase of infidelity comes the greatest danger to that which 
is most excellent and holy. 

It asks no scientific theories, no wise-drawn philosophies, to justify 
it. For it rejects the word of God and his claims to man’s worship 
and service, just because it will satiate the lust of gluttony and drunken- 
ness, the rage of impurity, the idolatry of covetousness, the arrogance 
of pride, the ambition of power, or the voluptuousness of fashion. 

This madness for sordid and momentary gratifications degrades all 
that is most worthy in man; binds him down to selfishness; fits him, in 
this world — 


“ To rol! with pleasure in a sensual sty ; ” 


and, in the world to come, to share the hell of the lost soul who fared 
sumptuously every day in this life, but finds no alleviation of his pain 
in the place of torment. 

There is no power on earth, and but one in heaven, that can do it. 
We must turn upon it the light and the heat of the Sun of righteous- 
ness We must bring it under his omnipotent power, so that not only 
ice, but rock, will melt, and nothing be ‘‘hid from the heat ” thereof. 
In a word, we must dissolve it in the almighty flames of divine love. 

In this way we must stand up for God’s word, and not conform to 
this world, but transform it into the likeness of the Perfect One, so 
that we may be able to say, “ Now, thanks be unto God, which always 
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causeth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the savour of 
his knowledge by us in every place. For we are unto God a sweet 
savour of Christ in them that are saved, and in them that perish; to 
the one we are the savour of death unto death; and to the other the 
savour of life unto life.”’ 


Art. XIL.—PALMER'’S LIFE OF THORNWELL. 


Whittet & Shepperson, of Richmond, Va., issue, in a style uniform with 
four elegant octavo volumes of his works previously published, The Life and 
Letters of Fames Henley Thornwell, D.D., LL.D., ex-President of the 
South Carolina College, late Professor of Theology in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Columbia, South Carolina, by B. M. PALMER, D. D., LL.D., 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, La. 

It is rare that any volume of biography is as fortunate as this, alike in its 
distinguished subject and author—and, therefore, as to its wealth of matter 
and felicity ofstyle. Dr. Palmer, at once the admiring pupil, friend, and coad- 
jutor of Dr. Thornwell, in intense sympathy with his spirit, doctrine, and 
policy in the great matters in which he became the foremost leader, was, if not 
his equal, facile princeps among all next below him. He has, therefore, in 
many important respects, succeeded to his leadership in the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church, and in the great influence exerted by that body upon 
the public opinion and policy of the South. His pen is only less power- 
ful than that of the subject whose life and traits it depicts in a manner so 
masterly and appreciative, so loving and reverent, that even his occasional 
exaggerations interest without offending. Dr. Palmer had a subject not un- 
worthy of such laborious and enthusiastic delineation, not merely as a per- 
sonal memorial of him, but on account of the great public interests which 
Dr. Thornwell touched and shaped and in ways as manifold as his gifts were 
versatile. For, whatever his infirmities, he was, every inch cf him, a ‘* pub- 
lic soul.” 

Born in 1812, in poverty and obscurity, his mother, who was a woman of 
strong mind and devoted piety, belonging to the Baptist Church, early imbued 
his mind with those Calvinistic principles of which he was through li’e an 
able expounder and champion. Early left an orphan, his extraordinary 
gifts were then discovered by gentlemen who bore the expenses of his edu- 
cation till his graduation at an early age, from the college of South Carolina, 
of which he afterward became a distinguished Professor and President. 
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‘Chief among these patrons was a Mr. Robbins, a lawyer of Cheraw, S. C., 
a gentleman of New England nativity and nurture, whose counsels, not less 
than his money, were of great value to young Thornwell. It is alike credit- 
table to both, that Mr. Robbins found cause to chide Thornwell for the par- 
simony he practiced, in order to avoid being burdensome to his benefactor. 

After graduation, he, like so many of our foremost men in every liberal 
profession in this country, obtained means for prosecuting his professional 
studies by teaching school. While teaching at Sumterville, S.C., and 
still undecided as to his profession, his mind became exercised in reference 
to personal religion, and he joined the Presbyterian Church. Although not 
without subsequent severe inward conflicts and seasons of spiritual darkness, 
he set his face toward the ministry. By intense study and improvement of 
every opportunity, visiting Andover and Harvard also for the purpose, he 
became well furnished for entrance upon his work. He was licensed to 
preach in November, 1834, and ordained and installed pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Lancaster, S. C., June, 1835. In college, although rejected 
in his first application for admission to the junior class, he soon gained en- 
trance, and was forthwith recognized as without equal or rival in the institu- 
tion. His ministry, although in a humble sphere, was no less brilliant, and 
he was soon called from it to a professorship in the college. 

The following prayer, offered and recorded on the day of his making a 
Christian profession, deserves notice : 

‘*O God! I have to day made a public profession’ of my faith in the blessed 
Redeemer, and taken upon me the solemn covenant of the church. I would not 
impute to myself any merit on this account, as I have only done, and that, too, af- 
ter a long delay, what was expressly enjoined on me inthy Holy Word. But, O 
God! I feel myself a weak, fallen, depraved, and helpless creature, and utterly un- 
able to do one righteous deed without thy gracious assistance. Wilt thou; 
therefore, send upon me thy cheering spirit, to illume for me the path of duty, 
and to uphold me when I grow weary ; to refresh me when I faint; to support 
me against the violence of temptation and the blandishments of vice. Let me, I 
beseech thee, please thee in thought, word, and deed. Enable me to go on to 
perfection, support me in death, and finally save me in thy kingdom; and to the 
glorious Three-in-One be ascribed all the praise. Amen.”—P. 95. 

No part of this volume more charms us than those letters to his family and 
friends, which so clearly show that the above was the key-note of his life, 
while they exhibit his great tenderness and assiduity in winning all with 
whom he had to do to become partakers of the like precious faith. 

With unimportant interruptions, his subsequent life-work was academic, 
first as Professor, then as President, of South Carolina College, and last as 
Professor of Theology in Columbia Theological Seminary. It is hardly nec- 
essary to say, that he achieved extraordinary success in all these departments. 
He was easily the peer of the very highest educators in the country, 
whether respect be had to his power of teaching, administering, governing 
ad intra, or of impressing the public ad extra, so as to attract students and 
resources to the institutions with which he was identified. He also early be- 
came an acknowledged leader in the O. S. Presbyterian Church, and fhe 
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acknowledged leader of the Southern part of it. He was often a member, 
once a Moderator, in her Assemblies, and always influential in them. We can- 
not bring under review his principal conflicts within the church, nor with 
Rationalism and Romanism outside of it, further than to say, that they are 
fully presented in the previous volumes of his works, and are ably summa- 
rized, as to Dr. Thornwell’s side of them, by his biographer. We will only say 
that his antagonism was intense and pronounced against what he conceived 
to be New School theology, and Princeton ecclesiology. It only needs to 
be said, by way of qualification to the estimate of his powers which we are 
about to give, that his marvelous dialectic keenness and astuteness, in our 
judgment, sometimes led him, especially when predisposed by some pow- 
erful bias, to a narrowness of view proportioned to its intensity; to see 
distinctions where there was no substantial difference, and to fail of seeing 
that in the adverse side which was most material to it. But this not in- 
frequent “ infirmity of noble minds” aside; we think that Dr. Thornwell 
had an assemblage of pre-eminent gifts, which we may look long and far 
to find paralleled. We say assemblage—we cannot go the length of Dr. 
Palmer in giving him a peerless rank in each several department, in philoso- 
phy, in metaphysics, in theology, in the pulpit, in ecclesiastical and deliber- 
ative bodies, as an advocate, ora public-leader; but we can say, that in each 
of these departments he had few peers, and only the rarest superiors, while 
we do not call to mind among living or recent men, any one in whom, not 
merely some, but all these different kinds of eminence were so focalized. 
We are quite sure our readers will justify the length of the following quo- 
tation from Dr Palmer’s estimate of him as a preacher, and the sources of 
his pulpit power. Nothing could do more credit to, or better explain the 
magic, or rather the magnetic, influence of author and subject : 

“The feature most remarkable in this prince of pulpit orators was the rare 
union of vigorous logic with strong emotion. He reasoned always, but never 
coldly, He did not present truth in what Bacon calls ‘the dry hght of the under- 
standing ;’ clear, indeed, but without the heat which warms and frictions. Dr. 
Thornwell wove his argument in fire. His mind warmed with the friction of its 
own thoughts, and glowed with the rapidity of its own motion; and the speaker 
was borne along in what seemed to others a chariot of flame. One must have 
listened to him to form an adequate conception of what we mean. Filled with 
the sublimity of his theme, and feeling, in the depths of his soul, its transcendent 
importance, he could not preach the gospel of the grace of God with the coldness 
of a philosopher. As the flood of his discourse set in, one could perceive the 
grand swell from beneath the heaving tide of passionate emotion which rolled it 
on. Kindling with a secret inspiration, his manner lost its slight constraint ; all 
angularity of gesture and awkwardness of posture suddenly disappeared; the 
spasmodic shaking of the head entirely ceased; his slender form dilated ; his 
deep black eye lost its drooping expression; the soul came and looked forth, 
lighting it up with a strange brilliaacy; his frail body rocked and trembied as 
under a divine afflatus, as though the impatient spirit would rend its tabernacle 
and fly forth to God and heaven upon the wings of his impassioned words ; until 
his fiery eloquence, rising with the greatness of his conceptions, burst upon the 
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hearer in some grand climax, overwhelming in its majesty and resistless in its 
effect. In all this there was no declamation, no ‘ histrionic mummery, no strain- 
ing for effect, nothing approaching to rant. All was natural, the simple product 
of thought and feeling wonderfully combined. One saw the whirlwind as it rose 
and gathered up the waters of the sea; saw it in its headlong course, and in the 
bursting of its powers. However vehement his passion, it was justified by the 
thoughts which engendered it ; and in allthe storm of his eloquence, the genius 
of logic could be seen presiding over its elements and guiding its course. The 
hearer had just that sense of power which power gives when seen under a monner 
of restraint. The speaker's fulness was not exhausted; language only taiied to 
convey what was leit behind. 

“‘ But this picture will be incomplete if we fail to notice the magnificent diction 
which formed the vesture of his noblethoughts. ‘It is,” says one, ‘ the plumage 
of the royal bird that bears him upward to the sun;’ and Dr. Thornwell was far 
from being insensible to the power of language. In his early life it had been an 
affectionate study, and in later years it was his habit, before any great public ef- 
fort to tone his style by reading a few pages from some master in composition. 
Sometimes it was a passage from Robert Hall. sometimes from Edward Gibbon, 
sometimes of Edmund Burke, sometimes of glorious old Milton; but oftener yet 
he drank from that old well of eloquence, Demosthenes for the Crown. His 
spoken style was, however, unquestionably the result of his life’s study. His 
habits of close thinking exacted a choice of words. We think in language, how- 
ever unconscious of the process. It is the only embodiment of thought, without 
which we cannot represent it to ourselves. Style, therefore, is not so much cut 
and fitted to the thought by artificial and secondary labor, as it is woven by the 
thought in the course of its own development. Hence, the precision which uni- 
formly characterized Dr. Thornwell’s style. He was, above other men, a close 
thinker —a thinker who had daily to think his thoughts aloud in the hearing of his 
pupils. The utmost exactness in language was required. moreover, in the studies 
of his department. ‘The subtle spirit of philosophy could only be held as it was 
caught and imprisoned in the precise word which fitted it; and thus his whole 
career as a teacher was a training for himself as a master instyle. In addition to 
all, his copious reading opened to him the entire vocabulary of his native tongue. 
* Reading,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘makes a full man; writing, an exact man; and 
speaking, a ready man.’ Dr. Thort.well was all three habitually, arid through a 
long life. He read abundantly and in all directions, and acquired insensibly that 
copiousness which formed one of the attributes of his style. But it was the union 
of precision with fulness which distinguished his utterances. In the most rapid 
flow of his speech his diction was beyond impeachment. It was always the right 
word for the thought, and the whole vocabulary would not have furnished a sub- 
stitute ; while in the amplification of his thought, his mind, like a kaleidoscope, 
presented an endless variety of images, and the same combination never failed by 
repetition. To this precision and copiousness was added a certain richness of ex- 
pression, a courtliness of style, which can only be explained by the majesty of the 
thought. that disdained to appear in the dress of a clown. 

“To understand Dr. Thornwell’s power, these several elements must be com- 
bined : * his powerful logic, his passionate emotion, his majestic style, of which 





* Rev. Nathaniel Hewit, D. D., of Bridgeport, Connecticut, thus speaks of him, founding his 
eulogium upon a sermon published as early as 1843: ‘* Howe, Owen, and Robert Hall reappear in 
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it may be said, as of Lord Brougham, that ‘he wielded the club of Hercules en- 
twined with roses!’ This generation will never look upon his like again ; a single 
century cannot afford to produce his equal. It may listen to much lucid exposi- 
tion, much close and powerful reasoning, much tender and earnest appeal, much 
beautiful and varied imagery ; but never from the lips of one man can it be stirred 
by vigor of argument fused by a seraph’s glow, and pouring itself forth in strains 
which linger in the memory like the chant of angels. The regret has been ex. 
pressed that his unwritten sermons had not been presented through the labors of 
areporter. It is well the attempt was never made. What invented symbols- 
could convey that kindling eye, those trembling and varied tones, the expressive 
attitude, the foreshadowing and typical gesture, the whole quivering frame, which 
made up in him the complement of the finished orator! The lightning’s flash, 
the fleecy clouds embroidered on the sky, and the white crest of the ocean wave, 
surpass the painter's skill. The orator must live through tradition; and to meet 
this tradition we have described one of whom it may be said, as once ot Ebenezer 
Erskine, ‘ He that never heard him, never heard the gospel in its majesty.’ ”’—pp. 
548 52. 

Dr. Thornwell died in July, 1862, in the fiftieth year of his age—having 
before suffered severe {family bereavements, including the recent death of a 
bright and noble son in the Confederate army. He had achieved what is 
given to few men to do, who live their four-score years. We cannot bring 
this notice to a close without touching on another sphere in which he was 
prominent, e:pecially near the close of his life, and which is signalized by his 
biographer, who eloquently defines his own as well as Dr. Thornwell’s po- 
sition—indeed, quite largely and representatively that of the Southern 
Church and people, who trusted no leaders and teachers more than 
these. We of course refer to the late civil war (anxiety about which in its 
ear.y stages, Dr. Palmer thinks, hurried Dr. Thornwell’s death} and its un- 
derlying causes—slavery, state-sovereignty, and secession—not only of the 
Southern States, but the Church. Upon this we shall be very brief. 

Of state sovereignty, Dr. Palmer indicates his own doctrine when he says 
of South Carolina, in reference to the nullification struggle of 1832 : 

“She demanded that this tariff should be conformed to a revenue standard. 
Failing to secure this modification by Congressional legislation, she interposed 
her prerogative as a sovereign state to judge, in the last resort, on all questions 
affecting her own rights, restraining the general government from collecting this 
revenue within h r limits.”—p. 469. 

He proceeds to deny, as he has done in still s:ronger terms in his late 
correspondence with Dr. Nelson, that ‘‘ the tremendous hazard (of the war) 
was incurred in the interest and for the preservation of slavery. Indeed, 
this was never more than the vccasion of the war, either North or South. It 
was a mee rallying cry on both sides, to marshal the hosts into the ranks—a 
concrete and tangible issue on which to concentrate the masses. The cause 
jay deeper, in the irreconciliable theories maintained as to the nature of the 





him. The philosophical acumen of Howe, the gospel unction of Owen, and the rhetoric of Hall 
unite in this discourse ; and, in my humble opinion, nosermon has been preached in our century, in 
my day, in any pulpit, equal to it.” 
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government, in comparison with which all the interest and prosperity vested 
in the peculiar institution’ were as dust in the balance.”—p. 482. Ifall 
this be correct, our national government is impotent, and the Union ‘‘ a rope 
of sand.” The bringing of the government to this helpless condition of sub- 
jection to state sovereignty is still, if we may judge from this volume, the as- 
piration of an influential part of the Southern people. As to the 
cause and occasion of incurring the hazards of the late war, we think 
slavery sustained both relations to it. It was alike the efficient, final, and 
occasional cause, which alone was of power to impel to it, and the security 
and spread of which constituted the end professedly sought by it. State 
sovereignty, in fact, was scarcely more than causa sine gua non. The litera- 
ture and documents of the times, including Dr. Palmer’s famous thanksgiv- 
ing sermon, are sufficient proof of this. Indeed, we had marked for quota- 
tion from this volume abundant and overwhelming confirmation of the sub- 
tantial justice of the view given in the last number, of the causes of the se- 
cession of the Southern Church, and of the relation of Drs. Thornwell and 
Palmer to it. But we much prefer to leave them out of sight, in view of the 
more propitious outlook for fraternal relations, on equ) terms, between us 
and the Southern Church. On such terms, but on no other, we now, as 
heretofore, ardently crave not only fraternal relations, but as soon as may 
be, organic union. 

As reference has been made by Dr. Stanton, in the April number of this 
REVIEW, toa private statement of Dr. Thornwell on the African slave-trade, 
we think it right to quote his last public statement known to us on the 
subject. 

“ The great mass of the Southern people were content with the law (prohibit- 
ing the African slave-trade) as it stood. They were and are opposed to the trade, 
not because the traffic in slaves is immoral—but because the traffic with Africa 
is not a traffic in slaves, it is a system of kidnapping and man-stealing, which is as 
abhorrent to the South as it is to the North.”’"—p. 595. 

But we must stop. We earnestly hope that this volume may have a wide 
circulation in all parts of the country, and especially among Presbyterians, 
not only on account of those attractive features of it which we have noticed ; 
but no less that they may have a true view of the thinking and policy of lead- 
ing men of the South in regard to those matters, political and ecclesiastical, in 
which they differ from us. It is only as the two sections of the country thus 
know each other through the expositions of their respective leaders in church 
and state, that they can know how to deal with mutual differences wisely and 
wel]l.—L. H. A. 
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Art. XII.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


The Ministry of the Word, by WM. M. TayLor, D.D., of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, is issued in neat style by Randolph. It com- 
prises his Lectures on Preaching to Yale Theological Seminary, on the Lyman 
Beecher foundation, portions of which have been repeated in Princeton and 
Oberlin with great benefit and acceptance. We had the pleasure of hearing 
some of them. The elevated character of these we find, on reading the 
book, fully sustained through the course. 

We have no hesitation in saying that no volume on homiletics or sacred 
rhetoric conveys, within an equal space, and in a style so clear and forcible, 
so much profitable instruction on the matter and manner, preparation and 
delivery of sermons. 

It has the great advantage of coming from one who has no superior, and 
few peers, among us as a preacher of the gospel. He has the great advan- 
tage, too, of knowing himself, and the sources of his power. He also un- 
derstands those sources of pulpit power, which are accessible to the average 
preacher as well as those which are specially so to the more gifted. He 
gives the ideal of effective preaching and the most facile method of reach- 
ing it. The comparative merits of topical and expository discourse, and the 
best methods of success in each, are well set forth. 

The suggestions in regard to illustration and ornament are exceedingly 
just and valuable. His description of the manner in which he himself ac- 
quired the power of enriching his discourses with fresh metaphors and vivid 
illustrations, after having formed the habit in his early ministry of sermon- 
izing without the help of such imagery, is worth the study of all preachers, 
young and old, whose discourses now shed only the dry light of logic, and 
show too much the pallor and thinness of cadaverous abstractions. 

But while he emphasizes the due use of illustration, and the right method 
of attaining it, he reprobates the extravagance of those who devote them- 
selves to ‘‘ constructing ornament, instead of ornamenting construction ;” 
and who substitute for the glorious ministration of the word a string of anec- 
dotes or driveling tales, miscalled sermons. . 

Dr. Taylor’s book is true to its title, ‘‘ The Ministry of the Word.” What- 
ever counsels or teachings he gives, it is not as any substitute for, or sup- 
plement to, the Word ; but as a means of bringing out its living import into 
quickening and life-giving contact with the understandings, consciences, and 
heartsof men. It is from first to last an exhibition of the most effective 
ways and means of preaching the Word, and commending the truth to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. 


In the Vineyard: A Plea for Christian Work, By Rev. E. F. BuRR, 
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D. D., author of ‘* Ecce Coelum,” etc. New York: T. N. Crowell, 744 
Broadway. 

Dr. Burr, although waiting in the quiet and seclusion of his rural study 
till acomparatively recent period, before entering on his career of author- 
ship, has made up for this delay, not only by the fecundity, but by the 
substantial merits, of his publications. At first they were largely contro- 
versial and apologetic against some of the later forms of so-called scientific 
skepticism. Successive volumes of this description commanded wide atten- 
tion, and exercised a salutary influence. His later works have been devoted 
to practical religion. The present volume is an excellent specimen of this 
class. Scriptural and evangelical in tone, it founds Christian practice upon 
its proper doctrinal basis. It sets forth the proper measure, method, and 
motives of the various kinds of Christian work. It is not tame or spiritless, 
but enlivened by that fresh and vivid style, which its author has success- 
fully cultivated. Those duties the most common are urged in a style far 
from common-place. The book does not repel nor stupefy the reader with 
cant, monotony, or hum-drum. It kindles a lively interest by its glow and 
fervor—its fresh and sententious utterances. It forms a desirable addition 
to our current books on Chrisiian service and work. 

The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, have issued 7he 
Family in its Civiland Churchly Aspects, an Essay in Two Parts, by B. M. 
PALMER, D. D., a volume quite worthy of its distinguished author. The 
family is analyzed in all its parts and their mutual relations, while these are de- 
fined according to the scriptural platform. With especial force and discrimi- 
nation the author unfolds the various exhibitions of conjugal, parental, filial, 
and servile duty, as these are presented in the Pauline epistles. This little 
volume has its own special place in the literature devoted to the most primi- 
tive and fundamental institution of human society. We find a depth and 
substance, and scriptural solidity in its inculcations which are greatly needed, 
but not often seen in books of this kind. Many hostile influences now 
threaten and assail the family, and subverting that divine order in its organi- 
zation and working, which make it ‘‘ the chief remnant of Paradise,” surviv- 
ing the wreck of the Fall, turn it into a miniature pandemonium, or 
moral pest-house. Too often they are coming to overthrow it altogether, 
till society becomes a mere waste of hotels, boarding-houses, and places of 
prostitution, where God no longer “sitteth in solitary in families,” on which 
he commandeth his blessing, even life forevermore. 

We even think the portions of this book devoted to servants and masters 
are well worthy ofstudy by all who occupy those relations, whether under 
the form of voluntary or involuntary servitude. Those in the former rela- 
tion need to have its divine duties and privileges set forth quite as much as 
the latter. From ignorance or neglect of these, multitudes are now suffer- 
ing immeasurable loss for this life and the life to come. 

We do not overlook the fact, that Dr. Palmer emphasizes the obligations of 
obedience and fidelity in the case of bond-servants. So far forth he simply 
follows the word of God. We note, still further, that he docs not appear to 
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Art. XII.—_CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
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The Ministry of the Word, by WM. M. TayLor, D.D., of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, is issued in neat style by Randolph. It com- 
prises his Lectures on Preaching to Yale Theological Seminary, on the Lyman 
Beecher foundation, portions of which have been repeated in Princeton and 
Oberlin with great benefit and acceptance. We had the pleasure of hearing 
some of them. The elevated character of these we find, on reading the 
book, fully sustained through the course. 

We have no hesitation in saying that no volume on homiletics or sacred 
rhetoric conveys, within an equal space, and in a style so clear and forcible, 
so much profitable instruction on the matter and manner, preparation and 
delivery of sermons. 

It has the great advantage of coming from one who has no superior, and 
few peers, among us as a preacher of the gospel. He has the great advan- 
tage, too, of knowing himself, and the sources of his power. He also un- 
derstands those sources of pulpit power, which are accessible to the average 
preacher as well as those which are specially so to the more gifted. He 
gives the ideal of effective preaching and the most facile method of reach- 
ing it. The comparative merits of topical and expository discourse, and the 
best methods of success in each, are well set forth. 

The suggestions in regard to illustration and ornament are exceedingly 
just and valuable. His description of the manner in which he himself ac- 
quired the power of enriching his discourses with fresh metaphors and vivid 
illustrations, after having formed the habit in his early ministry of sermon- 
izing without the help of such imagery, is worth the study of all preachers, 
young and old, whose discourses now shed only the dry light of logic, and 
show too much the pallor and thinness of cadaverous abstractions. 

But while he emphasizes the due use of illustration, and the right method 
of attaining it, he reprobates the extravagance of those who devote them- 
selves to ‘‘ constructing ornament, instead of ornamenting construction ; ” 
and who substitute for the glorious ministration of the word a string of anec- 
dotes or driveling tales, miscalled sermons. 

Dr. Taylor’s book is true to its title, ‘‘ The Ministry of the Word.” What- 
ever counsels or teachings he gives, it is not as any substitute for, or sup- 
plement to, the Word ; but as a means of bringing out its living import into 
quickening and life-giving contact with the understandings, consciences, and 
heartsof men. It is from first to last an exhibition of the most effective 
ways and means of preaching the Word, and commending the truth to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. 
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D. D., author of ‘*Ecce Coelum,” etc. New York: T. N. Crowell, 744 
Broadway. 

Dr. Burr, although waiting in the quiet and seclusion of his rural study 
till acomparatively recent period, before entering on his career of author- 
ship, has made up for this delay, not only by the fecundity, but by the 
substantial merits, of his publications. At first they were largely contro- 
versial and apologetic against some of the later forms of so-called scientific 
skepticism. Successive volumes of this description commanded wide atten- 
tion, and exercised a salutary influence. His later works have been devoted 
to practical religion. The present volume is an excellent specimen of this 
class. Scriptural and evangelical in tone, it founds Christian practice upon 
its proper doctrinal basis. It sets forth the proper measure, method, and 
motives of the various kinds of Christian work. It is not tame or spiritless, 
but enlivened by that fresh and vivid style, which its author has success- 
fully cultivated. Those duties the most common are urged in a style far 
from common-place. The book does not repel nor stupefy the reader with 
cant, monotony, or hum-drum. It kindles a lively interest by its glow and 
fervor—its fresh and sententious utterances. It forms a desirable addition 
to our current books on Chrisiian service and work. 


The Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, have issued 7he 
Family in its Civiland Churchly Aspects, an Essay in Two Parts, by B. M. 
PALMER, D. D., a volume quite worthy of its distinguished author. The 
family is analyzed in all its parts and their mutual relations, while these are de- 
fined according to the scriptural platform. With especial force and discrimi- 
nation the author unfolds the various exhibitions of conjugal, parental, filial, 
and servile duty, as these are presented in the Pauline epistles. This little 
volume has its own special place in the literature devoted to the most primi- 
tive and fundamental institution of human society. We find a depth and 
substance, and scriptural solidity in its inculcations which are greatly needed, 
but not often seen in books of this kind. Many hostile influences now 
threaten and assail the family, and subverting that divine order in its organi- 
zation and working, which make it ‘‘ the chief remnant of Paradise,” surviv- 
ing the wreck of the Fall, turn it into a miniature pandemonium, or 
moral pest-house. Too often they are coming to overthrow it altogether, 
till society becomes a mere waste of hotels, boarding-houses, and places of 
prostitution, where God no longer “ sitteth in solitary in families,” on which 
he commandeth his blessing, even life forevermore. 

We even think the portions of this book devoted to servants and masters 
are well worthy of study by all who occupy those relations, whether under 
the form of voluntary or involuntary servitude. Those in the former rela- 
tion need to have its divine duties and privileges set forth quite as much as 
the latter. From ignorance or neglect of these, multitudes are now suffer- 
ing immeasurable loss for this life and the life to come. 

We do not overlook the fact, that Dr. Palmer emphasizes the obligations of 
obedience and fidelity in the case of bond-servants. So far forth he simply 
follows the word of God. We note, still further, that he does not appear to 
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regard it as an abnormal state, to be borne with where it exists only till pre- 
paration can be made for emancipation as the normal state. But he rather 
treats it as if it were the normal condition of human society. We re- 
gard it otherwise. And just here, we find that root of the difference be- 
tween the North and a large portion of the South, out of which most other 
antagonisms have grown. It is not in the question, whether slave holding is 
necessarily and always a sin, but whether it is the normal order, and ought 
to be conserved and extended. We do not find this expressly asserted, 
but the whole argument is constructed as if this were so (as Dr. Palmer 
elsewhere maintains), and we observe no intimations to the contrary. While 
Dr. Palmer finds in Christianity a balm for what he styles this ‘‘ lowest and 
coldest of human relationship ;” we do not see that he looks to its abolition, 
or preparation for such abolition, or any proper remedy or palliative. While 
we note this feature, we do not mean that the interest and value of the work 
are thus impaired. 


We have before us an Outline of the Historical Evidence of the Truth of 
the Christian Religion, by ALEXANDER MACKNIGHT, Professor of Theol- 
ogy, Halifax, Nova Scotia, filling a large and closely packed octavo pam- 
phlet of nearly eighty pages. It presents the argument from history, and the 
undoubted facts, which no skeptical assaults have been able to break the 
force of or disprove. It shows the absurdity of the mythical, materialistic, 
and other recent forms of sceptical antagonism. It closes with a well-wrought 
demonstration of the possibility, credibility, and doctrinal relations of mira- 
cles. It is a solid and judicious brochure in apologetics 


Randolph, of New York, and the Presbyterian Publishing Committee, 
Richmond, Va., issue a monogram by REv. Dr. WM. S. PLUMER, entitled 
The Person and Sinless Character of our Lord Fesus Christ. The author 
maintains that Christ, although temptable through his humanity, was both 
sinless and impeccable through his divine personality. He fortifies his po- 
sition by cogent arguments. If by impeccability we understand that wh.ch 
consists in and is ensured by holy dispositions, perfect and unchanging, 
we do not see how his position can be successfully assailed. 


Report of the Union Conference held in 1875, at Bonu. Edited by Dr. 
FR. HEINRICH REUSCH. Translated by Rev. SAMUEL BUFL,D.D. New 
York: Whittaker. The above Conference held at Bonn, on the movement 
of Dr. von Dollinger, has its chief interest in the question, whether the East- 
ern (Russian} Church and the Old Catholics and the English and American 
Episcopal Churches can unite on one doctrinal platform. Many good peo- 
ple seem to think that if the Western (and Anglican) Church would only give 
up the present form of the Nicene Creed as to the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, that the main difficulty would be out of the way. Accordingly, this 
Conference at Bonn prepared a series of propositions about the Holy Ghost, 
trom the writings of John of Damascus, the last real theologian of the Greek 
Church, who lived in the ninth century. They seemed to think that if theo- 
logians could agree in these, they could in everything else. And this is 
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about the way that the matter now stands. Theologically, the Western 
Church has the logical advantage. Its doctrine of the Holy Ghost is more 
clearly and fully developed than in that of the Greek Church. But, beside 
this, there are deeper differences in respect to doctrine, and especially in re- 
spect to rituals, which are left wholly untouched. All the leading evangeli- 
cal divines of Germany wisely kept away from this Conference; for it was 
expressly avowed that the dogma of Episcopal or Apostolical succession was 
at the basis of the whole scheme. Consequently, all who deny this—that is, 
all the Protestant Churches, with the exception of a part of the Anglican— 
are just left out of the account. If anybody expects a reunion of Christendom 
on this basis, we think he is likely to be disappointed. 


The Doctrine of Retribution. Eight Lectures Preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 1875, on the Bampton Foundation. By Rev. WM. JACK- 
son, M.A., F.S.A. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. The author is 
already well known to the theological public by his critical and philosophical 
essays on Natural Theology. The present work is, in fact, a part of the 
same discussion. Its object is to vindicate the doctrine of retribution as 
taught in the Scriptures, against the attacks of unbelievers. His general 
method resembles that of Bishop Butler in his Aza/ogy, with adaptations to 
the objections and difficulties of the present time. The author shows har- 
mony, originality, and force of thought; but, as in his former work, there is 
a certain lack of method. His vindication, however, of the doctrine of retri- 
bution is sufficient and cogent. The work will repay serious study. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have published Vol. VI. of the Holy Bible, 
according to the Authorized Version (A. D. 1611), with an Explanatory 
and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation, by Bishops and 
other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon 
of Exeter. It includes Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Minor Prophets, and is there- 
fore among the most valuable volumes of the Commentary, as giving light 
where light is most needed. Each book has an Introduction, Commentary, 
and Critical Notes. The Commentary for Ezekiel is by G. Currey, D.D., 
Master of the Charterhouse; that on Daniel is by the late H. J. Rose, B.D., 
Archdeacon of Bedford, and J. M. Fuller, M.A., Vicar of Bexley ; on Hosea, 
by E. Huxtable, M.A., Prebendary of Wells; on Joel, by. F. Meyrick, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln; on Amos, by R. Gandell, M.A., Laudian Professor 
of Arabic, Oxford; on Obadiah, by Prebendary Meyrick; on Jonah, by 
Prebendary Huxtable; on Micah, by the late Samuel Clark, M.A., Rector 
of Eaton Bishop ; Nahum, by Professor Gandell ; Habakkuk, by the edi- 
tor ; Zephaniah, by Prof Gandell; Haggai, by W. Drake, M.A., Hon. Canon 
of Worcester ; Zechariah and Malachi, by Canon Drake. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Principia or Basis of Social Science. Being a Survey of the Subject from 
the Moral and Theological, yet Liberal and Progressive, Standpoint. By R. 
J. WRIGHT. Second Edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Of 
the first edition of this original work we gave some account in a former 
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number. It deals with some of the highest problems of thought and fact, 
in a philosophical yet reverent spirit. With the main object of the work— 
as we understand it, that Social Science must be based upon, or at least agree 
with, Christian truth—we heartily concur. We also concur in the idea, im- 
plied when not expressed, that Society is to be reconstructed by, and not 
outside of, still less in opposition to, Christian truths and principles. The 
problem is intricate and wide. For its full solution the world is not yet ready. 
But it is one which weighs on every thoughtful mind. And this work, though 
we may not accept all its teachings, may help us in thinking about the ques- 
tion, and, in the main, leads in the right way. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. bring out a very valuable, though not original, 
work, entitled Plato’s Best Thoughts. Compiled from Prof. Fowett’s Trans- 
lation of the Dialogues of Plato. By Rev. C. H. A. BULKLEY, A.M., Pro- 
fessor in Faith Training School, Boston. It will afford aid to those who de- 
sire a synoptical view of the ideas and modes of thought of this great origi- 
nator of the supersensuous philosophy, but are not able, without difficulty, to 
master the original Greek text, or even to devote the time requisite for 
mastering the four large volumes of Prof. Jowett’s translation. It will also 
prove a good introduction to this translation and analysis of Plato’s works, 


It will thus be a welcome addition to our resources and instruments for the 
study of Philosophy. 


Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. 1V., by F. MAX MUELLER, is issued 
by Scribner, Armstrong & Co, It consists of various lectures, essays, criti- 
ques, and controversial papers, chiefly, but not exclusively, on the Science of 
Language. It contains his great missionary lecture, in which he maintains. 
that the really powerful religions among men are marked, like Christianity, by 
their spirit Of propagandism ; also a rejoinder to a critique it called forth on 
the ‘‘ Vitality of Brahmanism.” One of the most racy as well as learned 
papers is that on the “‘ migration of fables,” which shows the virtual identity 
in meaning and substance of many that have appeared and reappeared in 
varying forms in successive ages, and among the most diverse nations. In- 
deed, whatever else may be at fault, even in his most profound, weighty, and 
learned discussions, he is never dull nor feeble. He is everywhere strong, 
buoyant, sparkling. He never tires his readers nor himself, but, moving with 
the tread of a giant, carries them along by his mighty momentum. He 
touches nothing, however remote or incidental, upon which his most casual 
remarks do not command attention and stimulate thought. The general 
reader is quite as sure to be enchained by most of the papers as the com- 
parative philologist. 

Among his side suggestions is that in his Inaugural at Oxford, on academic 
fellowships, and their use and abuse, which deserves notice, as we are begin- 
ning to introduce the system into this country. Let us see to it that we gain 
its benefits and avoid the evils of its abuse. What these respectively are ap- 
pears on pages 7, 8,9. But the great strength of the book lies in its lin- 
guistic or philological discussions. One principal doctrine, which he vindi- 
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cates with great earnestness and powcr, is that “‘ there is hardly any language 
which is not at the same time ¢solating, combinatory, and inflectional,” 
although the proportion of these respective features varies greatly in different 
languages. 

But his great contention in this volume is, that language furnishes a com- 
plete refutation of the Darwinian or evolution theory of the origin of man. We 
think his position impregnable, that articulate speech is an endowment of 
man never developed out of any thing found in mere animals. There is no 
a priori or a posteriori evidence of any such development, or of the slig. test 
rational probability of it. Articulate speech is something more than the 
mere animal sounds out of which it is made. It is these sounds, shaped, 
toned, combined by reason, so that they become reason’s voice and indis- 
pensable instrument, for its own .xercise and development, for due commu- 
nication with other minds, and for that treasuring up and transmitting of the 
intellectual achievements of the past which secures human progress in the 
future—a progress that uplifts man to an impassable height above the brutes. 


Says our author (p. 222): 


“ That the natural sciences, too, should have felt the electric shock of our new 
science is not surprising, considering that man is the crown of nature, the apex to 
which all other forces of nature point and tend. But that which makes man is 
language—homo animal rationale, guia orationale, as Hobbes said. Buffon called 
the plant a sleeping animal; living philosophers speak of the animal as dumb 
man. Both, however, forget that the plant would cease to be a plant if it awoke, 
and that the brute would cease to be a brute the moment it began to speak. There 
is, no doubt, in language a transition from the material to the spiritual; the raw 
material of language belongs to nature, but the form of language, that which really 
makes language, belongs to the spirit. Were it possible to trace human language 
directly back to natural sounds, to interjections, or imitations, the question, whether 
the science of language belongs to the sphcre of the natural or the historical sci- 
ences, would at once be solved. But | doubt whether this crude view of the origin 
of language counts one single supporter in Germany. With one foot language 
stands, no doubt. in the realm of nature, but with the other in the realm of the 


spirit.” 

Max Miller maintains, with great force, that articulate speech is indis- 
pensable to ‘‘ realized conceptual thought,” 7. ¢., to the completion, pre- 
servation, and availableness for use of those products of generalization, which 
otherwise would be as evanescent and worthless as unbottled perfumes, or 
unfortified conquests. In their deprivation of such language, therefore, the 
brutes give evidence of their incapacity for those rational processes which are 
distinctive of man, and to which the irrational animals have never tended or 
aspired. In this discussion the author comes into acrimonious controversy 
with a son of Mr. Darwin, who impresses Prof. Whitney, of Yale College 
into his service, in defending his father’s evolutionism against the linguistic 
assaults of Miiller. And in the end his vehemence and bitterness discharge 
themselves with most prolonged acerbity of language at Prof. Whitney, who, 
so far as we can judge from the quotations he makes, had given him no small 
provocation, but who may count it as some offset, that in himself Max Miil- 
ler deems himself to have found ‘‘a foeman worthy of his steel.” We 
think, however, that in some instances, whatever may have been the provo- 
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cation, Miiller has overdone the thing, and poured out an amount of vitupe- 
ration upon his adversary, which, if deserved, proves him to have been quite 
beneath his notice. However this may be, we regret that Prof. Whitney, 
while disowning Darwinism, should have espoused that side in this great lin- 
guistic controversy, which, besides being false in itself, affords so much aid 
and comfort to the Darwins, whose exposition of their doctrine, as quoted in 
the words following from Darwin, Jr., by Miller, is Zucus a non lucendo of the 
last intensity, alike in reference to philology and evolution: ** According to 
what is called the Darwinian theory, organisms are in fact precisely the re- 
sult of a multiple integration of a compiex function of a very great number of 
variables ; many of such variables being bound together by relationships 
among themselves, an example of one such relationship being arforded by 
the law, which has been called ‘correlation’ of growth.” 


We have received an appendix to Calderwood’s Handbook of Moral Phi- 
losophy, fourth edition, containing a reply to the strictures which have been 
so generally made uwgainsi one of the doctrines of that excellent manual, viz.: 
that ‘‘ conscience cannot be educated ;” also an excellent, though very com- 
pendious, critical analysis of some of the more :mportant recent works in the 
department of ethics. We are obliged to say, however, that the author has 
not satisfied us in regard to his doctrine, that conscieice cannot be educated. 
It cannot be true of it, unless in some unnatural sense of the word conscience, 
quite foreign to that which is known among men. We know of no sense in 
which human intelligence, as such, is capable of education, which does not 
apply to the conscience, and this, whether regard be had io the purity, ac- 
curacy, or extent ofits cognitions. Prof. Calderwood says: ‘* That conscience, 
intuitively recognizes mora! law, that it is supreme in its authority, and that 
it cannot be educated—are three propositions, which hang or fall together.” 
We confess we do not sosee it. He might as well say in regard toany ra- 
tional faculty that has supersensual intuitions for its base—e. g., the mathe- 
matical—‘‘ That it intuitively recognizes self-evident axioms, that it is su- 
preme in its authority, and that it cannot be educated —are three proposi- 
tions which hang or fall together.” And does not the respected author make it 
clear that his theory requires highly artificial distinctions to sustain it, when 
he tells us that ‘‘ in order to understand it, it is needful to distinguish be- 
tween judgments on moral questions and intuitive perceptions of moral law.” 
If educating the faculty of judging on moral questions is not educating the 
conscience, then, pray, what is it ? Again, the author denies that ‘‘judgments 
or convictions” can properly be called ‘“‘intuitions.” We shoud like to 
know the moral intuition that does not involve a moral judgment, and this 
without impressing into our service Reid’s doctrine, that judgment enters 
into every act of the mind, particularly of intelligence. 

We do not concede the author’s doctrine, first, that ‘‘if an intuitive, cog. 
nitive power be granted, it seems impossible to deny that education is incom- 
patible with its nature.” Is not the faculty of vision at once intuitive, and 
capable of being educated or trained to an ever-growing accuracy, sharp- 
ness, range? The same, too, of touch, hearing, the whole range of sense- 
perception. 
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But, secondly, the conscience involves those two elements, which we recog- 
nize in all the rational faculties, the knowledge both of principles and their 
right application. Such is its accepted and philosophic use, In this latter 
meaningour author does not deny its capacity for education, as we under- 
stand him. Surely, the seared, defiled, blinded conscience, referred 
to in Scripture, is capable of being trained to a better condition. A large 
part of all moral and Christian training of children consists in the proper 
education of the conscience. And a like education of the conscience of 
society, in conformity to the law of God, 1s the prime element and condition 
of all social p rogress. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Rev, CHAS. G. FINNEY. Written by Himscif. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., pp. 477. This volume carries us back through some 
of the controversies of the past generation, which came to their height in the 
division of the Old and New School Presbyterians. We have happily passed 
through that crisis, and come together, parily because extreme polemics 
ceased to represent the churches, partly because it has been found that on 
both sides there were decided misapprehensions, and that, on the whole, 
reasons for union had become sironger than the arguments for rupture. 

Mr. Finney was a leader in the extreme element in the New School move- 
ment of his times. He studiously deprecated, and to some extent misunder- 
stood, our Confession and Catechisms, and their defenders and adherents. 
His theology was very strong and sharp on the points where theology is a 
matter of direct consciousness, that is,;where theology has to do with the con- 
scious acts of the human soul. It was essentially the theclogy of deliberate 
conversion, the theology of the revivals which occurred under his preaching 
and lead. Mr. Finney was a bold, independent thinker, and a pungent and 
stirring preacher. He was a powerful revivalist. Some of our best churches 
in Western New York owe much to him. His autobiography is intensely 
interesting. It helps us more than almost any other single work to under- 
stand some aspects, at least, of the spirit and conflicts of the times in which 
he lived. However deficient some of his theological theories may be, all 
must acknowledge that he was a sharp thinker, a powerful preacher, absorbed 
in his loving study of the Bible and in his zeal for man’s salvation. He dida 
work in his day and generation whose impress still remains. This book is 
not only so unique, but so important in its representations and discussions, 
that we hope to find opportunity for a more thorough examination of it than 
is now practicable. 


Scribner, Welford & Armstrong have imported a special edition, published 
by the Clarks, of Edinburgh, for use in this country (at $6), of the second 
volume of Bishop Hefele’s History of the Councils of the Church, from the 
Original Documents, extending from A.D. 326 to A.D, 429, translated from 
the German with’ the author’s approbation, and edited by Henry Nutcombe, 
Oxenham A.M., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Bishop Hefele 
stands at the very head of the Roman Catholic historians of the age. His 
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strong sense of truth placed him among the recalcitrants against the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility; although he did not, like Dr. Ddllinger, persist to the 
length of separation from the Church of Rome. He proved his position 
against Papal Infallibility by the case of Pope Honorius, in a paper transla- 
ted and published in the April number of the REVIEW, for 1872. The im- 
portance and value of this volume are obvious. 


The Age of Elizabeth. By MUNDELL CREIGHTON, A.M. With maps 
and tables; also the Greeks and Persians, by the Rev. G. Wilcox, M.A., 
issued by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., are each one of a series of books, the 
former on various modern, the latter on ancient, historical epochs. They 
are of moderate size, clear and compact in style, careful in their facts, and 
generally just in interpretation of them. They are well fitted for general read- 
ers, for text-books of instruction, and are withal so scholarly as to be a wel- 
come addition to the libraries of educated men and scholars. Their value is 
greatly enhanced by maps, indexes, and their very lucid and complete tables 
of contents. That in Queen Elizabeth sheds much light on the progress of 
the Reformation and the origin of the Popish reaction during her reign ; also 
the relation of Jesuitism to the latter. 


Another of the same series, Zhe Fadl of the Stuarts,and Western Europe 
Jrom \678 to 1697, by the Rev. E. HALE, M.A.. has also been issued. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. also publish the Alemoir of Norman Macleod, 
D.D., by his brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, B.A., in two volumes. 
The subject of this very interesting and sketchy biography needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers. His name has long been a household word in most of 
our Christian homes, as second to none among Scotch preachers and popu- 
Jar authors. To a prodigious force of manhood, whose exuberant fullness 
seems welling up and bursting forth from his very portrait, he joined the 
simplicity, artlessness, and playfulness of a child. He had a constant over- 
fiow of wit, humor, sportiveness, geniality, vivacity, benignity. He com- 
bined in an unwonted measure study and thought, logic and poetry, oratory 
and eloquence. He had in an extraordinary degree those elements of 
strength which go straight to the understandings, consciences, and hearts of 
people of every grade, and which made him a power among men. He was 
a man of thoughts, words, and deeds, which made themselves felt through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

The minute incidents and the moulding influences operating upon, or 
issuing from, such a man’s life; his private and personal sayings and doings, 
as well as his public career, with its great services and vicissitudes and con- 
fticts, are from first to last freighted with interest and instruction. 

The biographer has given a full account of his attitude and conduct in 
some great matters in which his views was contrary to the views of most of 
evangelical Christians—certainly of this country. We may here see how 
even the noblest of Christians may differ from us on some important sub- 
jects with entire sincerity and high intelligence, as they look at them from a 
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different standpoint—and thus learn a lesson of charity, but not of indiffer- 
ence to the truth. We refer especially to the chapter which sets forth Dr. 
Macleod’s course on the Disruption controversy, in which he was ccnstrained 
to adhere to the Established Church, and break from his beloved ard revered 
teacher and leader, Dr. Chalmers ; also to that detailing his difficulties with 
his Presbytery and other parties, on account of his somewhat lax and conti- 
nental views of the Sabbath; and still further, to his consequent discussions 
in regard to the necessity and terms of subscription to the Confession of 
Faith—in which, while asserting the necessity of such creeds and of subscrip- 
tion to them, he gropes in search of a media via between undue liberalism 
and undue stringency in their interpretation. Probably it would aid our 
Scotch brethren somewhat in dealing with this guva@stio vexata, if they had 
our way of subscribing to them, as containing the ‘‘ system of doctrine” 
taught in Scripture, instead of their 7psissima verba. 

And here we take occasion to say, that there is urgent need of drawing a 
clear line of demarkation between genuine evangelical catholicism on the one 
hand and Broad-Churchism on the other. There is a constant and mis- 
chievous tendency, not to say effort, to confuse them; on the one side for 
narrow exclusives to brand genuine evangelical catholicism as Broad-Church- 
ism: 2. é., aS a surrendering of fundamental doctrines. Soa recent writer in 
the Southern Presbyterian Review stigmatizes the Northern Church and the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council as Broad-Church. Others shield Broad-Churchism, 
or the treating as unessential distinctive essential doctrines of Christianity, 
under the grand old title of catholicity. There is a true and noble, there is 
a spurious and pretended catholicity, which is only skeptical and destructive 
liberalism in disguise. Every now and then there are persons who undertake 
to destroy sectarianism by intensifying it; by trying to start a sect based on 
anti-sectarianism, and the denunciation of all existing church organizations 
and creeds. Such undertakings usually prove as abortive as they are absurd. 
Those who make or observe one experiment of this kind, are rarely inclined 
to repeat it. Dr. Macleod sought and countenanced no such solution of his 
difficulties. He deemed creeds indispensable. 

We should like to treat our readers tocopious extracts from these volumes. 
We have only space for a few sentences in respect to his manner of preaching 
and preparation for the pulpit.—Vol. II., pp. 231-3: 

‘*His later manner of preaching differed from his earlier, and, as a rule, ad- 
mitting many exceptions, partook more of the nature of teaching—sometimes of 
homely ¢2/é—than of set discourse. Simplicity was its constant characteristic, 
but there was more: for ever and anon came bursts of indignant denunciation 
against what was mean or selfish, or brief but thrilling touches of imagination or 
pathos, that broke the even flow of instruction. ‘ His style reminds me,’ said an 
auditor, who was himself a celebrated preacher, ‘of the smooth action of a large 
engine, moving with the ease of great power held in restraint.’ ‘It wasnot,’ says 
another hearer, ‘so much what is called earnest preaching, as the speaking of a 
powerful and earnest man, who wished to do you good, and threw everything else 
aside for that end.’ ‘I am persuaded,’ says Dr. William Robertson, ‘ we will all 
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acknowledge that we never listened to any man whose words came so home to 
the heart. For myself, at least, I can say that no preacher ever had such power 
over me; nor was the secret of his power hard to discover. . . . . That 
which told more than all upon me was the total absence of all thought of self, 
which characterized his preaching. While listening to him the thought never 
crossed my mind ‘that he had been making a sermon. Whether composed in his 
study, or left, as was often the case, to such language as the impulse of the moment 
might suggest, his sermons always appeared to me of a purely extemporaneous 
character ; because, whether wholly or partially written, or not written at all, they 
were the spontaneous outflowing of his heart at the moment, with no more art of 
effort than what is seen in the natural rush of one of his own loved Highland 
rivers, clear and deep and strong as they, but with as little consciousness of any 
private aim, or any desire to gratify a selfish feeling, or to win human praise.’ 

‘«¢ Other preachers we have heard,’ wrote Dean Stanley, in the Zzmes, ‘both in 
England and France, more learned, more eloquent, more penetrating to particular 
audiences, but no preacher has arisen within our experience, with an equal power of 
riveting the general attention of the varied congregations of modern times—none who 
so combined the self-control of the prepared discourse with the directness of extem- 
poraneous effort; none with whom the sermon approached so nearly to the original 
and proper idea—of a conversation, a serious conversation, in which the fleeting 
thought, the unconscious objection of the listener, seemed to be readily caught by a 
passing parenthesis—a qualifying word of the speaker; so that, in short, the speaker 
seemed to throw himself with the whole force of his soul on the minds of his hearers, 
led captive against their will by something stronger than eloquence.’ 

“ Although at one period he occasionally wrote his sermon seven times over be- 
fore he preached it, there were years during which he seldom wrote any discourse 
fully out,* but preached from notes in which the sequence of ideas was clearly 
marked, These notes, though often jotted on Saturday afternoon, were the result of 
of constant cogitation during the week.” 

Dodd & Mead have brought out another, probably the last, of JOHN S. C. 
ABBOTT’S Series of American Pioneers and Patriots, being the life of Ben- 

jamin Franklin ; a Picture of the Struggles of our Infant Nation One 
Hundred Years Ago. 

The venerable writer announces ‘‘ that, as this is not improbably the last 
book I shall write, it may not be improper for me to state that, at the age of 
twenty-four, | commenced the career of an author, by writing the “ The 
Mother at Home.” I have now reached the age of three-score years and 
ten. In the meantime I have written fifty-four volumes of History or 
Biography. In every one it has been my endeavor to make the inhabitants 
of this world more brotherly, better and happier.” Few are able to say as 





* He was once preaching in a district in Ayrshire, where the reading of a sermon 
is considered as the greatest fault of which a minister can be guilty. When the con- 
gregation dispersed, an old woman, overflowing with enthusiasm, addressed her 
neighbor, ‘“* Did ye ever hear anything sae gran’? Was na ¢hatasermon ?” But 
all her expression of admiration being met by stolid silence, she shouted, “ Speak, 
woman! Was na ¢hafa sermon ?” “ Ou, aye,” replied her friend, sulkily, “ but he 
read it.” “ Read it,” said the other with indignant emphasis, “ I wadna hae cared if 
he had whustled it!” 
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much—only the fewest have run a career of authorship so successful, or if 
as successful, so worthy and useful. 

The present volume is full of interest, imparted alike by the subject and 
author; the former unsurpassed in the singular greatness of his powers, the 
varied and momentous vicissitudes of his lifé, the vastness of his services to 
our nation in birth and infancy, and his marvellous worldly wisdom. 
Doubtless he had no peer save Washington, chiefest of all, among our colonial 
and revolutionary statesman, in achieving and forming our national inde- 
pendeace. If his religious character had been on the same plane as Washing- 
ton’s, he would have held a place no way inferior to him in the hearts of his 
countrymen. But when we cometo the moral elements of his character, we 
find his religious creed never above Deism, and at times sinking to Fatal- 
ism, his ethical creed never rising above Utilitarianism, and at times not 
above ‘* the sty of Epicurus,” whether in theory or practice. His sagacity 
was always in the line of worldly wisdom and on the plane of expediency. 
He was a stranger to all the nobier moral sentiments and impulses, but a 
prodigy of worldly prudence. In maxims on worldly thrift and material 
prosperity, few men were ever more fertile or infallible. He has left his im- 
press in this respect upon our people, in part for good, and in part for evil. 
This ethical standard kept him not from all vicious indulgence, but from 
wrecking his worldly fortune and standing upon it. 

The reading of the life of this extraordinary man becomes fascinating 
when sketched in Mr. Abbott’s graphic and racy style. He has taken due 
care not to be so dazzled by the greatness, as to be blind to the infirmities 
of his subject. In regard to these he gives his readers due warning. With- 
out such cautions, his illustrious subject would be a dangerous model to 
present for youthful admiration and imitation. Mr. Abbott draws largely 
upon Sparks and Parton, especially the latter. 

It is only a melancholy relief to our lamentations over the corruption and 
bribery that have so poisoned our legislation and civil service, to know that 
the former times were no better than these, at least in the old country. We 
find the following, pp. 228-9: . 

“Wraxall writes that Ross Mackey said to h‘m, at a dinner party given by 
Lord Besborough, as the illustrivus guests were sipping their wine: ‘‘ The peace of 
1763 was carried through and approved bya pecuniary dispensation. Nothing 
else could have surmounted the difficulty. I was myself the channel through 
which the money passed. With my own hand I secured above one hundred and 
twenty votes on that most important question to ministers. Eighty thousand 
pounds were set apart for the purpose. Forty members of the House of Com- 


mons received from me a thousand pounds each. ‘To eighty others, I paid five 
hundred pounds a piece.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Popery, the Foe of the Church and of the Republic, by Rev. JOSEPH H. 
VaN DYKE, A.M., is issued by the People’s Publishing Company, Phila., and 
the thousands of copies of it already sold show what can be accomplished by 
studious rural pastors, from whose studies in former times the greatest works 
‘of American theology were issued, and from which now come such works as 
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Dr. Burr’s volumes on Apologetics and Practical Religion, Dale on Baptism, 
and this trenchant exposure of Popery by Mr. Van Dyke. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. publish Familiar Talks to Boys, by Rev. Dr. Joun 
HALL, four lectures given to the pupils of the Charlier Institute, New York. 
They are replete with those salutary counsels which are all the more likely 
to be heard and read, with due respect to their truth and importance, in view 
of the source from which they come. 


S. C. Griggs & Co. of Chicago. publish Words, their Use and Abuse, by 
Ww. MATHEWS, LL.D., a book of rare interest, whose purchase no one will 
regret. Almost every page is alike entertaining and instructive. Turn 
where we will, we find the fresh, vivid sparkle of genius, alike amusing and 
didactic. The following, from his chapter on nicknames, is a fair specimen : 

“ A nickname is the most stinging of all species of satire, because it gives no 
chance of reply. Attack a man with specific, point-blank charges, and he can meet 
and repel them ; but a nickname baffles reply by its very vagueness ; it presents no tan 
gible or definite idea to the mind, no horn of a dilemma with which the victim can 
grapple. ‘The very attempt to defend himself only renders him the more ridiculous 
it looks like raising an ocean to « rown a fly, or discharging a cannon at a wasp, to 
meet a petty gibe with formal testimony or el borate argument. Or, if your defense 
is listened to without jeers, it ayails you nothing. It has no effect—does net tell— 
excites no sensation, The laugh is against you, and all your protests come like the 
physician’s prescription at the funeral, too late. 

* That prince of polemics, Cobbett, was a masterly inventor of nicknames, and some 
of his felicitous epithets will not be forgotten for many years to come. Among the 
witty labels with which he ticketed his enemies were ‘ Scorpion Stanley,’ ‘Spinning 
Jenny Peel,’ ‘the pink-nose Liverpool,’ the‘ unbaptized, buttonless blackguards’ (ap- 
plied to the Quakers), and ‘ Prosperity Robinson,’ The nickname, ‘ Old Glory,’ given 
by him, stuck for life to Sir Francis Burdett, his former patron and life-long creditor. 
‘folus Canning’ provoked unextinguishable laughter among high and low ; ,and it 
is said that of all the devices to annoy the brilliant but vain Lord Erskine, none was 
more teasing than being constantly addressed by his second title of ‘ Baron Clack. 
mannon.’’ 


The ‘* Great Conquest ;” or Miscellaneous Papers on Missions. By F. 
F. ELLINWOOD. New York: William Rankin, 23 Centre Street, 1876. This 
unpretending volume of 184 pages (12 mo.) contains thirty-one short papers 
on missionary topics. The name of the author is, to those who know him, 
sufficient guarantee that the papers are crowded with intelligent, suggestive, 
and stimulating utterances on these high themes. The principles, methods, 
and results of missionary work are vividly sketched, some of the popular ob- 
jections and criticisms canvassed, some of the chief antagonists described ; 
and in general, just those topics treated which, in 2 manual for pastors and 
laymen, are most in place. It meets a wide-spread and urgent want, and, if 
received according to its merits, will have a rapid and extensive circulation in 
our churches. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. publish the following, of which our time prevents more 
than mere mention : 

The Crew of the Dolphin. By HESBA STRETTON. 

Free, Yet Forging Their Own Chains. By C. M. CORNWALL. 


Art. XIII.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 


Journal for Lutheran Theology, etc., Zeitschrift f. d. lutherische Theologie, u. s. 
zw.) I, 1876. The first short article, by Dr. Franz Delitzsch, is a “ Talmudic Study” 
on the name of JESUS. The conclusion of his ingenious etymological investigation 
is, “ that the name, Jesus, in all its component parts (three) is significant of salvation. 
The letters S U refer to the salvation itself; the Greek S appended signifies that 
the Saviour is fer all mankind, the Jews especially, and also the Greeks; in the J E 
we have the all-holy name of the God of Israel, to whom every Christian, as often 
as he speaks then ame of Jesus, gives the honor,”” The second article, by H. Els- 
ter, is on ‘* The Idea of Perfection, in its Importance fgr Christian Dogmatics. ” He 
contends that “‘ the principle of Perfection ” is in every believer, though it is realized 
only gradually. L. Grote reviews at length the critical work on Thomas 4 Kempis” 
Imitation of Christ, by Charles Hirsche (Vol. I.), in which the latter reviews all 
that is known about the book and its author. He is zealous for 4 Kempis, and has 
collected an immense mass of materials (520 pages, which is but a part of his labors). 
A second volume is to follow. A revised edition of the /mz¢atio is announced, “from 
the autograph of Thomas” himself. Dr. Voigtlander communicates various extracts 
from “ Dissertations of Lutheran Divines in the 17th Century,” to show the range of 
their studies, and their interest in theological learning. The editor, among his “Mis - 
cellaniz,” is severe against the Doellinger Union projects; he has not much confi- 
dence in the theological soundness of the Old Catholics. They are certainly not as 
orthodox as the Old Lutherans on Justification by Faith a/one. 


Fournal of Scientific Theology, (Zeitshrift f. wiss. Theol.) 1876. 11. The editor, 
Dr. Hilgenfeld, continues his investigations into the sources of early Christian history 
by a learned investigation (52 pages) of the remains of Hegesippus, died A. D. 180, 
at Rome, whose ‘* Memorials” are preserved only in some fragments reported by 
Eusebius, and whose representations of the Jewish character of the early Christian 
church have been much relied on by Baur and his school, and also by the English 
Unitarians, Dr. Hilgenfeld collects allthe fragments (about eight pages, also to be 
found in Routh’s Re/iguie Sacre), with a critical commentary upon them, avoiding 
the extreme inferences which the Tubingen school has drawn from them; although he 
concedes that the primitive Christian congregation in Jerusalem, full blooded 
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Jewish, was the ideal of Hegesippus, as long as the blood relations of our Lord were 
at the head of it; and the whole church remained, he thinks, a spotless virgin, as 

jong as the apostles and immediate disciples of the Lord were living. After 
‘them, the strict Jewish church was scattered by the second Jewish War. Yet still, he 
tries to find it, ina new metropolis—that of Rome—and in the episcopal succes- 
sion, The second article is by Dr. Franz Goerres on the Martyrdom of the 
Abbot Vincentius of Leon and his companions—a tradition of uncertain date, rang. 
ing somewhere between A. D. 460 and 560, while the Arian kings ruled over the 
Suevi. H. Tollin, lic. theol., continues his examination of the character and opin. 
jons of Servetus, this time discussing his Pantheism—a charge not urged at his 
trial, but often made since. Tollin judges that the charge had better be of 
Panchristism than of Pantheism. Dr. Koehler gives a valuable summary on Raba- 
nus Maurus, the most learned cleric of the ninth century. H. Ronsch continues 
his valuable studies on the Itala. 

Prof, Franz Delitzsch has brought out a revised text of the book of Job, on the 
basis of newly discovered manuscripts, from one of the Firkowitsch manuscripts, 
there is given a fac-simile of Job xxxvi : 1-11, with the Babylonian punctuation. 

A new life of Christ has been prepared by C. Wittichen, on the basis of the three 
synoptical gospels, Mark, Matthew, and Luke; that of Mark being taken as the origi- 
nal; it is called “The Life of Jesus as represented in the Original Documents,” 

The question of celibacy among the Old Catholics is discussed by Dr. Schulte, 
-one of the ablest canonists in Germany, in anessay on ‘“ Enforced Celibacy and its 
Abolition.”” The Old Catholics will take a decisive forward step when they can 
agree on this subject. Their long halt there has been unfavorable to their progress, 

Prof. Dr. C, F. Keil has brought out a second enlarged edition, partly recast, of his 


" « Handbook of Biblical Archzeology,” with four lithographed plates. pp. 780, $5. 


Ludwig Geiger has edited, for the Library of the Stuttgart Literary Union, vol. 
cxxvi, the Correspondence of John Reuchlin. He published, in 1871, the best 
life of Reuchlin. The present collection embraces all the letters from and to Reuch- 
lin, including most of the humanists of the period. 

Dr. Hausrath, of Heidelberg, is preparing a new volume of History of New 
Testament Times ; it will cover the Post-Apostolic Period. It makes the fifth part 
of his work. It is promised for the end of 1876. 

Dr. John Delitzsch, a son of Dr. Franz Delitzsch of Leipsick, died Feb. 3, in Italy, 
where he had gone for the restoration of his health. He was not yet quite thirty 
years old, but had already given great promise for the future. In 1872, he published 
a good monograph on the Doctrine of Aquinas respecting God. It was his disserta- 
tion for the doctorate. In 1872 he qualified himself as a teacher of theology in 
Leipsick by a Latin dissertation on the Inspiration of the Scriptures as defined by the 
Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists of the Second Century. | In 1875 he published 
the first volume of a large work on the “ Doctrinal System of the Roman Church,” 
in which he unfolded the “ fundamental dogma of Romanism, that respecting the 
church.’? The doctrine of the Primacy is fully elaborated. This first volume is a 
complete treatise in itself. In the Studien und Kritiken, 1874, he published a critical 
essay on the earliest traditions of the Church about Simon Peter and Simon Magus. 
At the time of his death he was bringing out the Lectures on Symbolism by the late 
Dr. Ochler. Dr. Schuerer says of him, in the 7heolog. Literaturzeitung, ‘ that 
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which distinguished him as a man and a teacher was his complete openness and 
straightforwardness. Nothing was more abhorrent to him than a painful repression 
of his own deepest convictions.” 

Two ecclesiastical bills are at present before the Prussian Landtag. One pro- 
vides for the supervision by the State of the management of the diocesan property of 
the Roman Catholic Church. This bill has been rendered necessary by the with- 
drawal by deposed bishops of the diocesan funds, the Bishop of Breslau taking with 
him to Austria £45,000 of the diocesan money. The other measure refers to the 
constitution of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. © Its purpose is to strengthen the 
position of the King as the head of the church. This is done by a provision which 
makes necessary a declaration of approval from the Cultus Minister necessary, before 
a law passed bya Provincial, or the General Synod, can be laid before the King for 
his sanction. Much opposition has been aroused by this measure. It-is stated that 
Dr. Falk will resign if the bill is thrown out. 


FRANCE. 


The Faculty of Theology at Montauban is one of the best Protestant Faculties in 
France. The Revue Théologigue gives a summary of the course of study, which 
may suggest some useful hints for our own theological schools. Professor Nicolas 
expounded (in the course 1873-4) the philosophy of Plato, giving an account of 
the different theories, and citing and discussing numerous important passages of 
Plato, that man was by nature a morai and religious and “ sociable” being ; and 
discussing three phases of moral theories: (1) The system of utility “ well under. 
stood;” (2) The theory of the moral sentiment ; (3) The so-called rational sys- 
tems of ethics. Once a week, toa mixed audience, he discourses on the different 
phases of the religion of the Gauls. 


Professor Pédézert read on several parts of the New Testament, especially the 
Apocalypse, and the first half of the Epistle to the Romans. He gave an exposi- 
tion of two noted treatises of Cyprian, that on the unity of the Church, and de /ap- 
sis; also of the Epistle to Diognetus (one of the most remarkable treatises of 
Christian antiquity), the apologies of Justin Martyr, Tatian’s Discourse to the 
Greeks, and the Plea of Athenagoras for Christians. 

The new professor of Hebrew, M. Bruston, taught Hebrew and German, gave 
a history of the prophetic literature of the Hebrews, from its origin to the wreck 
ef the kingdom of Israel, confirmed by the Assyrian inscriptions. 

Professor Sardinoux defended the Fourth Gospel against its recent assailants, who 
attack it with so much violence because it testifies so powerfully to the supernat- 
ural, and to the divine origin of Christianity; and likewise discussed the history of 
the Canon of the New Testament until the fifth century. 

Professor Bonifas expounded the history of the church for the first three cen* 
turies, the conflict of Christianity with Paganism in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
the origin of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and the history of worship and discipline. 
He also read on the history of the church from Gregory VII. to the end of the 
eighteenth century, attaining the summit of its power under Innocent III. (1093- 
5215), and followed by the reaction, preparing the way for the Reformation, which 
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he described through the religious peace of Augsburg (1648), to the French Revyo- 
lution ,1789°. 

Pro‘essor Monod lectured on Christian doctrine, theology, anthropology, and so- 
teriology. He also read on the exegesis of the Apocalypse, and gave a course on 
theological encyclopedia. 

Professor Bois read on Christian ethics, including the apologetics of Christianity 
in the sense that in Christ and by Christ the ideal of humanity is realized. He 
also taught homiletics. 

The students read eighty-five sermons, thirty-seven homilies, thirty-five disser- 
tations, and passed thirty-five examinations in theology, and 108 in theology, be- 
sides preparing fifteen essays on various theological and philosophic topics. The 
average of graduates sums up nearly ten from 1840 to 1850; eleven from 1850 to 
1860; filteen, 1860-1870; thirteen from 1870 to 1874. In 1874 there were twenty. 
two new students admitted. 

In the programme for the course, 1875, two other teachers are announced, M, 
Wabnitz, who read on the life of Jesus and the gospel of John, and M. Monod on 
symbolism or the comparative theology of the different Christian churches. 

Two important works on Buddhism have been published in Paris, One is the 
second edition of EK. Burnouf’s Jxtroduction to the History of India Buddhism 
with a Notice by Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. It forms the third volume of the Ard/io- 
théqgue Orientale, published by Maissonneuve et Cie. The other work is a collec- 
tion of essays from the Yournal Asitatigue, written by E. Senart,on Zhe Legend of 
Buddha, its Character and Origin. 

Various treatises of E. Caro of the Institute, originally published in the Revue des 
deux Mondes, have been collected in one volume, entitled Problems of Social 
Science, and published by Hachette. They are directed against the materializing 
and positivist tendencies, and defend the reality and independence of moral law and 
obligation, from the point of view of the spiritual school in France, of which M. 
Caro is one of the most eminent expounders. The essays are on Independent Mor- 
als ; Contemporary Theories of Natural Law and Rights; the Right of Punishing; 
Social Progress; Human Destiny according to the recent Scientitic Schools. 

M. Louis Blanc, and a number of other Radical deputies in the French Assembly 
have given notice that they intend to bring in an amendment to the Budget, cutting 
off all pensions, grants, and salaries to all ecclesiastics and religious bodies. Mgr. 
Dupanloup, the Bishop ot Urleans, has written a public letter to a member of the 
French Assembly, in which he protests against the recent declaration of M. Wad- 
dington, the Minister of Public Instruction, that the exclusive right of granting de- 
grees should be restored to the State. Mgr. Dupanloup considers that the Repub- 
lic has identified itself with hostility to religion. M. Waddington introduced his 
bill, annulling that clause of the recent University Education Law which allows 
free faculties to grant degrees, in the Chamber of Deputies March 24th. 

Revue Philosophique dela France et del Etrarger. Mars, Avril,—I1., I —1876. 
This review continues in the line marked out for it, of which we spoke in our 
last number. J. Stuart Mill’s essay on the Philosophy of Berkeley is translated from 
the Fortnightly Review (1871). E. Vacherot, who cccupies an independent position 
among the French philosophers, contributes two papers on the Antecedents of the 
Critical (Kantian) Philosophy—giving a general review of the principles and 
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methods of Descartes, Leibnitz, and others on the one hand, and of the school of 
Locke and Hume on the other, the latter preparing the way for the critical method 
of Kant. He praises the acuteness of Hume in comparison with his contemporaries. 
But M. Vacherot himself is by no means an advocate of the narrow principles and 
processes of modern positivists. Th. Ribot (the editor), in a short statement of the 
results of recent experiments on the Duration of Psychical Acts (chiefly sensations) 
—gives the results of the researches of Wundt, Herbert, and Fechner, illustrating to 
some extent the difference of time in the physical impression and the internal con- 
sciousness—yet confessing that such modes of investigation throw no great light on 
the nature of consciousness itself. Leon Dumont on Habit, extends, like Spencer, 
the meaning of the word Habit (what one has), and says that “ habit, as a force, is 
a mode of reacting on other forces, which mode of reaction itself results from the ac- 
tion which other forces have before exerted upon itself.” L. Liard, on the Notions of 
Genus and Species in the Natural Sciences, concedes the provisional character of 
many of the current classifications, contending with Agassiz, that ‘*these are only 
successive approximations to the system of nature also.” Dr. Howe’s Report on 
Laura Bridgeman’s case (in the 43d Annual Report of the Blind Asylum), is analyzed 
at some length. The Review also contains notices of quite a number of recent Ger- 
man works, and summaries of the contents of foreign philosophical journals, 
Among the latter, it speaks highly of Mamiani’s La Filosofia della Scuole /taliane, 
published every two months at Rome, and says it does not see how its principles 
really differ from those of the French spiritual school of philosophy. 


ENGLAND. 


A Common Place-Book of Fohn Milton was discovered in 1874, in the library of 
Sir Frederick Graham of Netherby, and has been edited by A. F, Horwood, of the 
Middle Temple, for the Camden Society. It consists chiefly of extracts from 
various works, showing Milton’s wide range of reading, but with slight comments. 
They are distributed under three heads—Ethical, Economical, and Political—the 
Jast eccupying 38 pages of the reprint, and the rest 20 pages. On marriage 
and divorce there is quite a variety of extracts and examples. Many of the 
political and poetical extracts are used in Milton’s later works. There are passages 
from Dante, Ariosto (one), Chaucer, Spenser (as the author of a tract on Ireland), 
but none from Shakespeare. There is a defense of Tragedy against Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Lactantius. 


A Volume of Remains of Archbishop Leighton, from MSS. recently discovered in 
the Bodleian Library, has been edited by Rev. W. West, the editor of the best 
edition of Leighton’s works, in six vols. This new volume contains 27 Sermons, 
papers on * The Accommodation and Indulgence,” and on *‘ The Rule of Con- 
science Considered according to the Four Causes of Things,’ which last appears 
only in Jerment’s edition, 1808. It also has a full bibliographical list of Leigh- 
ton’s works, with an account of the various editors and editions, and a glossary. 
The recently issued edition of Leighton, in six volumes, has not, it is said, been 
financially successful ; and these Remains are published by a Leighton Club 
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formed for the purpose. Some of our libraries and scholars ought ‘to 4elp in 
this matter. 


A Life of Dr. Thomas Fuller, the church historian, was published in 1874, 
edited by Mr. J. E. Bailey, of Stretford. :ear Manchester. A subscription edition 
of the Sermons of Fuller, also edited by sir. Bailey, is announced in two volumes ; 
it includes 30 sermons and six larger treatises; his rare discourses on “ facob’s 
Vow,” ** Assurance,” etc. The odd orthography is preserved, and an old-faced 
type is used. The volumes are printed by Messrs. Unwin, ot the Gresham Press. 
—{ Notes and Queries.) 

R. L. Bensly, of the University of Cambridge, has brought out « University 
Press) The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the Fourth Book of 
Ezra (pp. 95, 4to, with a photograph fac-simile), He discovered it in the Com- 
munal Library of Amiens, in a manuscript from the fourth century. It corresponds 
with the Syriac version. The Amiens manuscript, from the library of the old 
Benedictine abbey at Corbie, near Amiens, contains all the books that go under 
the name of Ezra, viz.: the canonical Ezra and Nehemiah, and the apocryphal 
books of a much later date. Mr. Bensly’s edition is caretully got up, and ac- 
companied with critical notes. 

Mind: a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Phikosophy. No2. April. 1. 
What is Sensation ? by J. H. Lewes. 2. Central Innervation and Consciousness, 
by Prof. Wundt, of Leipsic. 3. Mr. Sidgwick’s Method of Ethics, by A. Bain. 4. 
Mr. Sidgwick on Intuitionalism, by H. Calderwood. 5. Mr. Jevons’ Formai 
Logic, by G. C. Robertson (editor). 6. Philosophy and Science, IL., by S. H. 
Hodgson. 7. Philosophy at Cambridge, by H. Sidgwick. 


8. James Hinton, by 
J. F. Payne. 


The debate upon Mr. Osborne Morgan’s resolution, that the church-yards of 
England and Wales belong to the entire body of parishioners, and that they have, 
therefore, the right to be buried in them, either without religious service, or with 
one dissimilar to that of the Church of England, took place in the House of Com- 
mons March 3. Public interest in the resolution has been very great. Petitions 
tor and against the resolution have been sent to Parliament, and a large deputa- 
tion waited upon Mr. Disraeli, March Ist, to request the opposition of the govern- 
ment. Mr. Morgan, in introducing his resolution, stated that there are 10,000 
church-yards in England where the Anglican services only are read, and only 519 
public cemeteries ; in Wales there are 783 church-yards and 21 cemeteries. A 
long and animated debate followed. Mr. Disraeli, in opposing the resolution, de- 
clared that it was a part of a design to overthrow the Establishment. The resolu- 
tion was finally defeated by a government majority of 31 ; 279 to 248. Zhe Lon- 
don Times,in commenting upon the debate, says, that the deteat was a moral vic- 
tery, and further adds, that “no answer can really be made to the argument, that 
we are exhibiting a bigotry of which the most reactionary countries in Europe 
have become ashamed, in insisting on allowing no religious service but that of the 
Church of England in our grave-yards.” 


The long-vexed question of the right of a Nonconformist minister to the title of 
“ Reverend ” has been brought to a final settlement. ‘A taculty was granted by 


Lord Penzance, Feb. 26th, for placing the word “ Reverend” upon the tombstone 
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of the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Keet in the church-yard of Owston Ferry. It is 
stated that the Vicar of Owston has caused a tombstone to be taken up and placed 
with its face against another tombstone on account of the inscription upon it 
stating that the person whose name it commemorates was “a consistent member 
of the Wesleyan Society upward of sixty years.” The Home Secretary is to be 
questioned in the House of Commons as to the veracity of this report. 

A memorial to Danie! Defoe, the author of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” has been pro- 
posed in the shape of a “ Defoe Memorial Manse ”’ for the independent minister 
at Tooting, England. The appropriateness of the project is in the fact, that De- 
foe, when he lived in Tooting, founded the Nonconformist Church there, and ob- 
tained for it a minister, the Rev. John Oldfield, D. D. The present pastor of the 
church, the Rev. Mr. Anderson, who has had it in charge for many years, has sug- 
gested this method of securing a settled home for his successors. The ground 
has already been bought for the house, the estimate of the cost of which 1s £1,500. 


The two manuscripts of the Hebrew Scriptures which Dr. Ginsburg has gone 
to examine on behalf of the Bible Revisionists, are at Aleppo and Cairo. The 
Codex at Aleppo is kept in a cave under a synagogue. Its text was punctuated 
and revised by Rabbi Aaron Ben Asher, under whose direction it was prepared 
by Rabbi Solomon. This statement is made at the end of the Codex, which is of 
great antiquity, and which has been but recently discovered. The other manu- 
script is kept in the Karaite Synagogue at Cairo. This one contains a note at 


the end, which says that it was written 827 years after the destruction of the sec- 
ond Temple. 


Since the decision by the Privy Council of England in the Jenkins case, there 
has been much public curiosity as to the settlement of the matter. A memorial, 
signed by 568 of the leading parishioners and members of Mr. Cook’s church, was 
sent to Mr. Jenkins a few days after the announcement of the judgment, begging 


him to attend some other church in Clifton, in order to prevent the calamity otf 


the resignation of Mr. Cook. In reply to the memorial, Mr. Jenkins expressed 


his determination to attend the Communion in his own church. Mr. Cook has 


therefore sent in his resignation. In delivering the judgment of the Privy Coun- 


cil, the Lord Chancellor expressly stated, that the question before It was not the 
doctrines attributed to Mr. Jenkins, but whether he was ‘‘ a common and notorious 


depraver of the book of Common Prayer,” and that of this there was no evidence. 


Dr. John Wilson, who died in Bombay, Dec. 1, 1875, was a missionary of the 


Free Church of Scotland. In 1843 he published an elaborate work on Zhe Pars? 


Religion, as contained in the Zend-Avesta,and Propounded and Defended by the 
Zoroastrians of India and Persia, Unfolded, Reprinted, and Contrasted with Chris- 
ttanity. It was published by the American Mission Press of Bombay. He travelled 
in Palestine in 1843, and in 1847 brought out Lands of the Bible, 2 vols. He was 
a contributor to the Journal of the Bombay branch of the Royal A’siatic Society, 
and a learned archzologist. 

Rev. J. M. Sadler, in his 7%e Lost Gospel and its Contents, deals with a question 


largely discussed in the book “Supernatural Religion,” as to a supposed Lost 


Gospel, the original of those we have. He urges, strongly and justly, that if 
there were such a Gospel, it must have contained the same facts that we now 


have, equally supernatural. No writer pretends to give any different facts from 
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those we now have; if there had been such, they would doubtless have been referred 
to some writers in the second century. Mr. Sadler also discusses effectively the 
question of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

The translations from the sacred books of the world, which are to be edited by 
Max Miller, will, according to 7he London Academy, be divided into six sections : 
(1.) Books illustrative of the religion of the Brahmins (Sanskrit). (2.) Buddhist | 
books (Pali and Sanskrit). (3.) Books illustrating the religion of Zoroaster 
(Zend'. (4.) Books illustrating the religion of Confucius (Chinese). (5.’ Book- 
illustrating the religion of the followers of Lao tse (Chinese). (6.) Books illus- 
trating Mohammedanism (Arabic). Dr. Legge is to assist in the Chinese trans- 
lations, Prof. Cowell in the Sanskrit, and Prof. Childers in the Pali. 
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